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Introduction 


CHAPTER 1 


Abrahamic Descent in Galatians: Sons, Seed, and 
Children of Promise 


The Challenge of Abrahamic Descent in Galatians 


Abrahamic descent looms large in Paul’s letter to the churches of Galatia. It first 
appears in Gal 3:6-14, which infers from a citation of Gen 15:6 that ol ¿x miotews 
are “sons of Abraham" (viol ABpady, 3:7). Galatians 3:15-4:11 then focuses on the 
single “seed of Abraham" (tod ABpadu onépuc), a designation that Paul applies 
to Christ (3:16) and, subsequently, to those who are “of Christ” (3:29). Finally, 
Gal 4:21-51 develops an allegorical interpretation of Abraham’s two sons and 
their mothers in which Paul identifies the Galatians as Abrahamic “children 
of promise" (tnayyeàiaç téxva, 4:28). The bulk of Gal 3-4—roughly a third of 
the total letter—thus consists of three main arguments, each of which invokes 
a different image of Abrahamic descent: sons, seed, and children of promise, 
respectively. 

Not only do these Abrahamic appeals occupy a significant portion of the 
letter, but they also provide the primary scriptural/theological grounding for 
the letter’s intensely polemical argument. Although scholars debate the pre- 
cise details of the Galatian controversy, the central point of contention seems 
fairly certain: those whom Paul identifies as “agitators” (5:12; cf. 1:7, 5:10) were, 
in accordance with the Jewish law, advocating circumcision for the Galatian 
Christians (6:12—13).! Paul finds this position so inimical to the gospel that the 
Galatians’ acceptance of it would sever their relationship to Christ (5:2-4) and 
render Paul's labor among them vain (4:1). He accordingly writes—with great 
passion and vehemence (eg, 1:8-9; 5:12)—to exhort the Galatian Christians 
to stand firm in their uncircumcised state and refrain from coming under the 
Jewish law (e.g., 5:1-6). 

At first glance, Abraham appears to be a rather odd choice for grounding 
an argument against the necessity of a subsequent circumcision. After all, 
Abraham himself receives circumcision (Gen 17:9-14) after he is reckoned 
righteous for his trust in God (Gen 15:6, cited in Gal 3:6), a point that Paul 
himself makes in Rom 4:9-12. Genesis 17:9-14 also expressly commands the 


1 See, eg. John M. G. Barclay, “Mirror-Reading a Polemical Letter: Galatians as a Test Case," 
JSNT 31 (1987): 73-93, 86, 88. 
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circumcision of any male belonging to the household of Abraham. Thus, 
whether as authoritative example or as familial progenitor, the patriarch would 
seem to support the agitators'—not Paul's— position. For many scholars, the 
actual details of Paul's argument do little to allay this initial assessment. 

Considering the arguments individually, for instance, the seemingly univer- 
sal conclusion that 3:6-7 redefines Abrahamic sonship based solely on faith 
creates problems for, among other things, Paul's continuing recognition of 
Israel as a distinct, ethnic-based entity. Scholars also question the basis for— 
and, accordingly, the cogency of—identifying Abraham's sole seed as Christ 
rather than Isaac in 336. As for the allegorical interpretation of Abraham's fam- 
ily offered in 4:21-51, the aligning of such traditionally Jewish entities as the 
Sinaitic 9to0/p«, and the present Jerusalem with the slave woman Hagar rather 
than the Jewish matriarch Sarah strikes many readers as an unjustified twisting 
of the Genesis narrative. 

Determining how the various portrayals of Abrahamic descent fit together 
collectively raises even more difficulties. Does Abrahamic descent depend 
on mtott¢ alone (3:7), on integration into Christ (3:29), or both? If both, i.e., 
if we understand nictıç and Christ as essentially inseparable, then on what 
basis does Christ himself become Abrahan's sole seed (3:16), and how does 
Abraham’s theocentric faith become the sole criterion of a sonship that pur- 
portedly includes only Christians (3:6—7)? Or again, if, according to Gal 3:16, 
Isaac is not Abraham's promised seed, then how can Paul invoke Isaac as the 
preeminent example (xatà 'Icacx) of the children of promise in 4:28? These 
issues arise just within Galatians; trying to reconcile the portrayals with the 
discussions of Abrahamic descent in Rom 4:1-25 and 9:6-13 complicates mat- 
ters still further. 

Exacerbating the problem, Gal 3:6-14, 315-431 and 4:21-53 all employ 
arguments that often appear convoluted and arbitrary even apart from their 
Abrahamic aspects. To note just a few of the questions that perplex modern 
readers, how does the claim in 3:10 that *everyone who does not abide by every- 
thing written in the book of the law is cursed” prove that “as many as are [ justi- 
fied] on the basis of works of law are under a curse"? Why does the mediated 
nature of the law pose a problem in 319-20 when Christ also seems to mediate 
on behalf of believers (cf. 3:29)? Finally, on what basis does Paul apply Isa 54:1 
to his allegorical interpretation of Sarah and Hagar in Gal 4:27? 

As the ensuing chapters will detail, current interpretations of Galatians 
largely fail to resolve these issues in a compelling manner. Whether or not 
interpreters acknowledge the difficulties, most readings present Paul's 
Abrahamic arguments as logically problematical and/or collectively inconsis- 
tent. Moreover, to the extent that scholars do manage to resolve the various 
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logical issues, they tend to resolve them in creative ways that, for one reason 
or another, would seem to have little chance of convincing the Galatians. The 
latter type of interpretation thus preserves coherent theological content at 
the expense of the letter’s intended persuasive function. The former type sac- 
rifices the content as well. 

It is, of course, possible that Paul simply makes a series of poor arguments or 
that he misjudges his audience's capacity to follow his reasoning. Scholars can 
even point to evidence that seems to justify such conclusions. They account for 
the arguments’ seemingly incoherent nature, for example, by identifying the 
Abrahamic appeals as ad hoc responses to the agitators’ use of Abraham. That 
is to say, they explain the apparent weakness of Paul's appeals by suggesting 
that the agitators have trapped him into arguing from a bad position; had he 
been free to make his own case—so the reasoning goes—he would surely have 
provided a more compelling argument against the necessity of a subsequent 
circumcision.? As for the letter's persuasive function, the contrast between the 
expectation in 1 Cor 161-4 that the Galatian churches would participate in the 
collection forJerusalem and the churches' conspicuous absence from the list of 
contributors in Rom 15:25-27 could well indicate that the agitators succeeded 
in weaning the Galatian churches away from Paul.? We therefore have some 
reason to believe that Paul's letter actually failed to persuade the Galatians. 

The conclusion that Paul makes a poor or insufficiently clear argument, 
however, has troubling implications in light of the high stakes that he attri- 
butes to the controversy in Galatia. Regardless of the letter's ultimate effec- 
tiveness (or lack thereof), Paul clearly intends to present an argument that he 
believes the Galatians should find compelling. Christopher Stanley thus rightly 
highlights the danger inherent in ignoring Paul's persuasive intent as an evalu- 
ative criterion: 


the modern interpreter [needs to] keep one question in mind at every 
point in attempting to analyze Paul'sletter to the Galatians: how does this 
fit into Paul's strategy to persuade his Galatian readers? Too often a single- 
minded focus on Paul's ‘theology’ or his ‘opponents’ has been allowed to 
obscure this fundamental question, leading to false deductions regarding 
Paul's own ideas or the identity and position of those whose views he is 
seeking to counter....it is Paul's persuasive intent that remains primary 


2 Eg. C. K. Barrett, "The Allegory of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar in the Argument of Galatians,” 
in Essays on Paul (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1982), 154—70, 162. 

3 J. Louis Martyn, Galatians: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33A; 
New York: Doubleday, 1997), 29, 222-28. 
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at every point, and the modern interpreter must read all that he says in 
the light of this concern or else risk misunderstanding.* 


Coherent interpretations of the argument that nevertheless have little foresee- 
able chance of persuading the Galatians therefore seem unlikely to represent 
Paul's line of thought, raising the distinct possibility that such resolutions effec- 
tively articulate a different, distorted understanding of the gospel (cf. 1:6-7). 

Even more troubling, the inability to find a coherent model of Abrahamic 
descent in Galatians—especially when set against the relative ease with 
which scholars reconstruct the agitators' purported Abrahamic argument?— 
threatens to undermine the very gospel itself by suggesting that it cannot effec- 
tively counter a Judaizing call that derives from a simple appeal to Abraham. 
This inability implies, in other words, that the agitators actually have the stron- 
ger argument. The hermeneutical implications for Jewish-Christian relations 
resonate throughout the ensuing centuries: if an arbitrary and admittedly 
unpersuasive series of arguments represents the best scriptural defense that 
Christianity has to offer in response to Judaism, then is it any wonder that 
Christian interactions with Jews have so often substituted unjustified carica- 
ture, arbitrary fiat, and violence for reasoned dialogue? 

Fortunately, other factors point to the likelihood that Paul offers a stronger 
argument in Galatians than interpreters generally recognize. First and fore- 
most among these factors stands the battle-tested nature of Paul's Abrahamic 
gospel. Paul could have undercut the agitators' ability to appeal to Abraham as 
a basis for circumcision simply by denying the necessity of Abrahamic descent 
for Christians. That he does not make such a claim accordingly suggests that 
Abrahamic descent plays an integral role in his own understanding of the 
gospel, a suggestion further supported by the reaffirmation of this descent 
in Romans (e.g., 4:11-12).° Moreover, Paul has already encountered Judaizing 
arguments in both Jerusalem (Gal 21-10) and Antioch (2:118), successfully 
overcoming them in at least the former instance. Given the apparent impor- 
tance of Abraham both to Paul's gospel and to the case for Judaizing, it seems 
improbable that Paul could have emerged from such episodes—not to men- 
tion his own transition from persecutor to apostle (1115-24)—without devising 


4 Christopher D. Stanley, "Under a Curse’: A Fresh Reading of Galatians 3.10-14,” NTS 36 (1990): 
481—511, 491-92. 

5 Martyn, e.g. claims to have reconstructed the agitators’ sermon on Abrahamic descent “with 
a reasonable degree of probability" (Galatians, 303-6). 

6 Cf. James Hardy Ropes, The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians (HTS 14; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1929), 7-8. 
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a coherent understanding of Abraham’s role. He also exhibits no awareness 
that his audience might find his argument problematical. Thus, while subtle 
difficulties might remain, we would not expect his argument to exhibit the 
kind of blatant problems identified above. Indeed, arguing his case so poorly 
would only strengthen the agitators’ position by exposing the relative theologi- 
cal bankruptcy of Paul’s gospel. 

Certain physical realities of first-century letter composition also increase the 
probability of a more coherent argument. As E. Randolph Richards observes, 
Paul's claim to write in his own hand beginning in 6:1 indicates that a secre- 
tary penned the rest of the letter.” Noting that the use of a secretary would 
likely have required a minimum of four drafts (including at least one revision), 
Richards then calculates that a letter the size of Galatians would have taken at 
least four days to complete.® This extended composition time makes it difficult 
to attribute any ill-formed arguments to haste or the passion of the moment. 
Moreover, both the secretary and Paul's coauthors—“all the brothers with 
[him]" (1:2)—would have been party to his dictation and thus able to offer con- 
structive criticisms of poor arguments.? Granted, later revisions and the input 
of coauthors could also introduce inconsistencies, but Paul seems unlikely to 
have overlooked the introduction of such fundamentally incoherent or incon- 
sistent arguments as scholars often claim to find in Galatians. 

These considerations lead to the a priori expectation that Paul would offer a 
coherent and potentially persuasive argument. In accordance with this expec- 
tation, I will ultimately argue that Galatians does indeed present such an argu- 
ment. Before turning to the substance of this claim, however, I first need to 
define the criterion of “potential persuasiveness" more concretely. After all, 
while "coherence" provides a fairly objective criterion for assessment—either 
the argument holds together logically or it does not—“persuasiveness” would 
seem to constitute an inherently subjective standard. How, then, can we deter- 
mine what counts as a potentially persuasive argument (and, perhaps more 
importantly, what does not) without lapsing into subjective judgments, espe- 
cially given the aforementioned probability that Paul's argument did not actu- 
ally persuade the Galatians? The answer, I suggest, lies in allowing the letter's 
rhetorical situation to establish the criterion's parameters. 


7 E. Randolph Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: Secretaries, Composition and 
Collection (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 2004), 24 n. 19, 81. 

8 Ibid., 164-65. 

9 Ibid., 45. 


CHAPTER 1 


Paul's Persuasive Intent as Crucial Constraint for Interpreting His 
Abrahamic Appeals 


Lloyd Bitzer seminally defines a “rhetorical situation" as 


a complex of persons, events, objects, and relations presenting an actual 
or potential exigence which can be completely or partially removed if 
discourse, introduced into the situation, can so constrain human deci- 
sion or action as to bring about the significant modification of the 
exigence.!0 


It thus comprises an exigence (“an imperfection [in the situation] marked 


by urgency") an audience capable of remedying or mitigating that exigence, 


and the constraints with which a rhetor must work.!! Bitzer further notes that 


a rhetorical situation necessarily shapes the discourse to which it gives rise: 


"every situation prescribes its fitting response."? A rhetorical situation, in other 


words, determines not only a rhetor's persuasive intent but also the appropri- 


ate expression of that intent. Correctly discerning the rhetorical situation of 


Galatians accordingly provides a necessary level of objectivity in evaluating 


interpretations: we need only to establish the nature of the rhetorical situation 


and then determine how its various features constrain Paul's argument.!3 Of 


10 


11 


12 
13 


Lloyd F. Bitzer, “The Rhetorical Situation,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 1 (1968): 1-14, 6. For a 
more nuanced development of Bitzer’s insights that takes advantage of the intervening 
literature, see Keith Grant-Davie, “Rhetorical Situations and Their Constituents,” Rhetoric 
Review 15 (1994): 264-79. See also Christopher D. Stanley, Arguing with Scripture: The 
Rhetoric of Quotations in the Letters of Paul (New York: T&T Clark International, 2004), 
14-19. B. C. Lategan, "The Argumentative Situation of Galatians,” in The Galatians Debate: 
Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and Historical Interpretation (ed. Mark D. Nanos; 
Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2002), 383-95, 384; repr. from Neot 26.2 (1992): 257-70, dis- 
tinguishes between the rhetorical situation (focused on strategies) and the argumenta- 
tive situation (focused on issues), a distinction I do not observe. 

Bitzer, “Rhetorical,” 8. He also identifies the rhetor and the discourse as additional con- 
stituents that subsequently enter into the situation. On the nature of “constraints” as 
a neutral term encompassing both helpful and restrictive elements, see Grant-Davie, 
“Rhetorical,” 272. 

Bitzer, “Rhetorical,” 11. 

While the irrational nature of human beings and the multiplicity of factors that can affect 
a person's judgment make it impossible to determine an argument's actual persuasive- 
ness apart from results, we can assess the types of argument that would be most likely to 
persuade in a given situation. The resulting focus on persuasive intent thus renders the 
letter's actual persuasiveness, whether to the Galatians or to anyone else, irrelevant. 
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course, we cannot assume that Paul always makes a rhetorically appropriate 
argument—as Bitzer observes, “a rhetor may or may not read the [situation's] 
prescription accurately"^— but we should, I suggest, nevertheless prefer inter- 
pretations that better fit the rhetorical situation. 

This task of determining the rhetorical situation presents quite a challenge 
for Galatians. To be sure, throughout much of the church’s history, interpret- 
ers found the letter to provide a relatively clear reflection of its historical- 
rhetorical situation: the identification of the Galatian agitators as Jewish 
Christians who regard Torah observance (and circumcision specifically) as 
necessary for salvation or, possibly, perfection has dominated both ancient and 
modern interpretations.!5 Within the last century, however, alternative scenar- 
ios have begun to proliferate as scholars have wrestled with ambiguities and 
tensions inherent both in this traditional reconstruction and in the letter itself. 
Proposals now debate such issues as whether the Galatian agitators were non- 
Christian Jews, Jewish Christians, or gentile Christian proselytes; whether they 
saw themselves as opponents of Paul or as furthering his work; whether they 
were indigenous to the Galatian churches or only recently arrived; whether or 
not they were related to the Jerusalem church; whether or not the community 
had divided over their influence; and what, exactly, they preached. 

I do not propose to try to resolve all of these issues here. Indeed, the interde- 
pendence of the rhetorical situation and Paul's argument makes it impossible 
to resolve one completely without resolving the other: just as the rhetorical 
situation provides a check on interpretations of Paul's argument, so the inter- 
pretation of Paul's argument helps to determine the nature of the rhetorical 
situation. Thus, for example, Walter Schmithals's admission that the letter's 
extensive Abrahamic arguments engage a typically Jewish view of the law 
effectively undermines his suggestion that the letter opposes a gnostic group 
advocating circumcision apart from any requirements for full law observance.!6 

Rather than trying to provide a comprehensive analysis of the rhetorical 
situation, this section therefore focuses instead on establishing a few basic 


14 Bitzer, “Rhetorical,” n. 

15 E.g., Martyn, Galatians, 17-26. 

16 ` Walter Schmithals, Paul and the Gnostics (trans. John E. Steely; Nashville: Abingdon, 
1972), 41. Based on the lack of specific references to the Galatian situation in the 
Abrahamic passages, Schmithals identifies these passages as preformed segments from 
Paul's debates with Jews that the apostle inserts here only to establish his own view of 
circumcision. As many scholars note, this suggestion still cannot explain why Paul would 
include these essentially unrelated arguments instead of simply engaging the position he 
was purportedly refuting. 
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elements that will help ground—and be tested by—the subsequent analysis. 
Ishould note, too, that in seeking to establish the rhetorical situation, I am seek- 
ing to reconstruct not the actual historical situation in Galatia but Paul's per- 
ception of that situation. After all, it is his perception of the crisis that shapes 
his response.!” Accordingly, regardless of their potential historical value, pro- 
posals claiming, e.g., that Paul misunderstood and therefore misidentified the 
agitators have no relevance to this discussion.!? I will also follow Paul's lead in 
referring to the group that he opposes as “agitators.” Although scholars seeking 
to understand these agitators on their own terms rightly note the prejudicial 
nature of Paul's label? it is this prejudice that informs Paul's argument. 

How, then, does Paul understand the situation in Galatia? The clearest indi- 
cations come in 6:12-13 as part of the coda that Paul adds in his own hand 
(6:11): 


12As many as desire to make a good showing in [the] flesh, these compel 
[&vayxáčovow] you to be circumcised [neprréuvecðar] simply so that for 
the cross of Christ they might not be persecuted. For not even ot 
meptreyuvóuevot themselves keep [the] law, but they desire you to be cir- 
cumcised [reptcéuvecOot] so that in your flesh they might boast. 


Several points deserve mention. To begin, the verses explicitly portray the agi- 
tators as compelling (&vayxáčovow) the Galatian Christians to be circumcised, 
a phrasing that sets them in parallel to Peter, who compelled (dvayxdCetc) 
the gentiles to Judaize at Antioch (2:14), and in contrast to “those of reputa- 
tion" in Jerusalem who did not compel (odd€...yvayxdo8y) Titus to be cir- 
cumcised (2:3). Combined with circumcision’s prominence throughout the 
letter (2:3, 7-9, 12; 5:2, 3, 6, 11; 612-15) and the lack of any other positions 


17 Cf. Stanley, “Curse,” 488; Lategan, “Situation,” 384. Since Galatians provides direct evi- 
dence for Paul's perception but only indirect evidence for the situation in Galatia, recon- 
structing the former avoids the methodological difficulties that arise when trying to move 
from the letter to the actual situation in Galatia. 

18 Ee, Willi Marxsen, Introduction to the New Testament: An Approach to its Problems (trans. 
Geoffrey Buswell; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968), 53-56, suggests that Paul “did not fully 
understand the position of his opponents” (55) and therefore interpreted his gnostic 
opponents as more familiar "Pharisaic Judaists.” Notably, Marxsen abandons this sugges- 
tion in the fourth German edition: Einleitung in das Neue Testament: Eine Einfiihrung in 
ihre Probleme (4th ed.; Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1978), 66-70. 

19 For discussion of the various labels that interpreters have applied to this group, see 
Mark D. Nanos, The Irony of Galatians: Paul's Letter in First-Century Context (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2002), 115-31. 
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explicitly attributed to the agitators, this observation suggests that their advo- 
cacy of circumcision forms the immediate point of contention. That Paul justi- 
fies (Y&p) his proposal for the agitators’ motivation (6:12) by asserting that even 
ol nepitepvópevo: do not keep the law (6:13) then implies that he understood 
the agitators to promote circumcision on the grounds of keeping the law (Exod 
12:48; Lev 12:3; cf. Acts 15:1-5; Josephus, A. J. 20.43—46). 

This focus on circumcision enables us to define the major parties. The 
Galatians' uncircumcised state clearly identifies Paul's intended audience 
as gentiles.?° In contrast, the advocacy of law-based circumcision identifies 
the agitators as in some sense Jewish, whether non-Christian Jews, gentile 
Christian proselytes, or, as most interpreters have claimed, Jewish Christians. 
Other aspects of 6:12-13 help us decide between these three options. 

For example, the agitators' proposed motivation of avoiding persecution for 
"the cross of Christ" in 622 effectively implies that they are Christian. Since 
non-Christian Jews did not accept the cross, they would fear such persecution 
only if they were being identified with gentile Christians, either by a disap- 
proving secular society or by other non-Christian Jews. Neither of these latter 
scenarios proves compelling. 

In the first scenario, Jews might fear, e.g., that gentile Christians’ cross-based 
claims to Jewish identity would lead the Romans to revoke the Jews' tradi- 
tional religious privileges. Such persecution, however, would threaten the gen- 
tile Christians as well, yet Paul seems to limit the threat of persecution to the 


20 Contra Bruce J. Malina and John J. Pilch, Social-Science Commentary on the Letters of Paul 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2006), 178-79, who understand Paul's argument as instead urging 
Hellenistic Israelites in the diaspora to resist the pressure to follow specifically Judean 
Israelite customs. Their conclusion stems from the observation that "Paul's proclamation 
was Israelite-specific in all of its dimensions" (12; cf. 14, 23) and Paul's purported iden- 
tification of the Galatians (“we”) in 2:15 as “Judeans by nature’ and not sinners of non- 
Israelite origin" (200). This reading of 2:15 awkwardly requires that Paul switches to “the 
non-Israelite name [i.e., Tudeans'] for Israelites” (200) immediately after the necessarily 
more limited, "insider" use of Tovdatoc/ Ilovdatxdac to refer specifically to Judeans in 213-14. 
More importantly, since the Jesus movement did spread relatively quickly to gentiles and 
since the church has consistently associated Paul with this extension, Malina and Pilch 
need to establish not just that we can read Paul as an apostle to [the non-Judean Israelites 
among] the nations, but that we should. Simply observing that his gospel derived from 
and concerned Israelite traditions cannot justify such a massive rereading of the evidence 
since the traditional understanding of Paul's gospel and mission already incorporates and 
accounts for these Israelite features. 
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agitators (“so that...they might not be persecuted").?! The earlier character- 
ization of the circumcision gospel as removing the "stumbling block of the 
cross" that causes persecution (5:11) also suggests that persecution for the cross 
comes from Jews (cf. 1 Cor 1:23). 

Mark Nanos therefore argues for the second scenario, suggesting that the 
gentile Christians' desire for acceptance from the local Jewish community 
drives the crisis: fearing persecution from conservative Jewish leaders, non- 
Christian Jews refuse to accept the gentile Christians fully into the community 
without the gentiles' being circumcised.?? Paul's wording renders this sugges- 
tion unlikely: non-Christian Jewish agitators would require circumcision not 
because they feared persecution by Jewish “social control agents"?? but because 
they themselves regarded circumcision as a necessary component of Jewish 
identity. To criticize their motivation as a fear of persecution would therefore 
substitute a blatantly artificial accusation for the more obvious and compel- 
ling criticism that their position simply fails to take account of the cross.?^ 

Identifying the agitators as Christians both eliminates these problems and 
integrates well with the letter's other instances of Staxw, all of which refer to 
Jewish persecution of (Jewish) Christians (1:13, 23; 4:29; 5:1). Furthermore, the 
contrast between the agitators’ “boasting” in the Galatians’ flesh (613) and 
Paul's “boasting” in the cross (6:14) seems to draw its argumentative force from 
the two parties' supposedly shared Christian outlook. The traditional scenario 
in which Paul accuses Jewish Christian agitators of seeking to avoid persecu- 
tion from non-Christian Jews thus best explains the argument in 6:12, a con- 
clusion finding further support in the portrayal of the agitators' message as 


21 So, e.g., Robert Jewett, "The Agitators and the Galatian Congregation,” NTS 17 (1971): 198- 
212, 203; Nanos, Irony, 219-20. 

22 Nanos, Irony, 219-24, esp. 222-23. See also pp. 284-316 on 1:6-7, which Nanos regards as 
ironic. Cf. Nikolaus Walter, "Paulus und die Gegner des Christevangeliums in Galatien,” 
in Lapótre Paul: Personnalité, style, et conception du ministère (ed. A. Vanhoye; BETL 73; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1986), 351-56, who identifies the agitators as part of a 
Jewish *countermission" (Gegenmission). Nanos reaches his conclusion in part because 
he assumes that Paul's accusation in 6:2 accurately reflects the agitators' conscious 
motives (221-22). The need for Paul to justify (ya, 6:13) his accusation, however, identi- 
fies 6:12 as a controversial claim that the agitators would likely dispute. 

23 Nanos, Irony, 223. 

24 ` Even tf non-Christian Jewish agitators did fear persecution by other Jews, the persecution 
would not be because of the cross—an object whose significance the agitators do not 
acknowledge in this scenario—but because of the gentiles’ uncircumcision. 
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a different “gospel” (evoryyéAtov) that effectively distorts “the gospel of Christ" 
in 1:6—7.25 

Galatians 6:13 then helps establish these agitators as naturally born Jews 
rather than gentile Christian proselytes. Although Emanuel Hirsch argues 
that the present tense description of the agitators as oi nepitepvópevor in 6:13 
best fits the situation of recently circumcised gentile Christians—i.e., “those 
being circumcised [as part of this gentile movement]" (cf. 5:12)—the present 
tense need not imply this conclusion.?6 Robert Jewett, for instance, notes that 
reading mepttepvouevot as a present middle causative participle instead would 
accurately reflect the agitators’ present advocacy of circumcision.?" Given this 
ambiguity in the participle's significance, the logic of 632-13 renders a refer- 
ence to recent gentile proselytes unlikely, as I will now explain. 

Since the claim that ot nepıtepvópevor “do not themselves keep the law" (6:13) 
does not relate directly to the agitators' proposed motivation of avoiding perse- 
cution in 6:12, it most likely justifies (yap) the preceding assertion by attacking 
the agitators' ostensible motive for preaching circumcision. This observation 
in turn suggests that the agitators promoted circumcision based on the neces- 
sity of law observance, a motivation that their failure to keep the law in 6:13 
would then expose as insincere. A failure to keep the law, however, does not 
thereby invalidate the desire or need to keep it. Galatians 6:13 therefore truly 
justifies 6:12—i.e., truly exposes the agitators’ professed motive for preaching 
circumcision as insincere—only if the agitators intentionally disregard at least 
part of the law, a hard case to make for gentile proselytes who had recently 
undergone the painful process of circumcision, or even for traditional Jews. 
Conversely, Paul could legitimately make this charge against Christian Jews 
since, according to his gospel, they had to have died to the law (2:19) in order to 


25 So, eg, Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (wBc 41; Nashville: Nelson Reference & 
Electronic, 1990), xcv. 

26 Emanuel Hirsch, "Zwei Fragen zu Galater 6," ZNW 29 (1930): 192-97, 193. Cf. A. E. Harvey, 
"The Opposition to Paul,” in The Galatians Debate: Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and 
Historical Interpretation (ed. Mark D. Nanos; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2007), 321-33, 
326; Johannes Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (trans. Clarke Frank; Richmond: 
John Knox, 1959), 87-89; Peter Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic Church (SNTSMS 10; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 88-89. The suggestion of Ernest de 
Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (CC: 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1980), 352-54, that oi mepiteuvopevot designates the Galatians who 
receive circumcision rather than the agitators themselves falters in that ot mepitepvópevor 
seems to serve as the grammatical subject of the following 6&Aoucty, a verb that clearly 
refers to the agitators. 

27 Jewett, “Agitators,’ 202-3. 
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unite with the cursed-under-law Christ (3:13). In other words, Jewish incorpo- 
ration into Christ involves the implicit acknowledgment that the law no longer 
applies (2:18; cf. 215-16).?8 Accordingly, however we understand the precise 
nuance of neprceuvópevou?? the argument in 6:12-13 suggests that the participle 
characterizes Christian Jews rather than recent gentile proselytes. 

The traditional understanding of the agitators as Jewish Christians there- 
fore seems correct. The consistency with which Paul refers to the agitators in 
the third person, distinguishing them from the Galatians (“you”) and never 
addressing them directly?? suggests that they represent an outside group 
rather than a homegrown opposition. Paul's use of the present tense to por- 
tray their actions in the community (yàoðow buds, 417; &vayxáčovow buds 
Tepitéver Oa, 6:12; cf. 6:13) and to characterize them as troublers (xtvéc eicw ot 
tTapdcoovtes opc, 1:7 / 6... Tapdoowv Dude, 5:10) and agitators (ol dvactatobvtes 
buds, 512) then further suggests that he assumes their continued presence in 
the Galatian churches.*! 

As for the Galatians themselves, they have apparently found the agitators’ 
arguments rather compelling (cf. 1:6-7; 3:1; 4:21; 5:7-8).?? Their attitude toward 
Paul also seems to have changed. Although they had originally received him “as 
an angel from God,” even “as Christ Jesus” himself (4:14), Paul senses that they 
have now become hostile to him: “Where, then, is your blessing??? ... Have I 
become your enemy [£x0póc] by speaking truth to you?” (415-16).2* Combined 
with the letter's fierce rhetoric (e.g., 1:8-9; 5:12), these last two observations 


28 See the fuller discussion on pp. 114-22. 

29 For the various ways of interpreting mepiteuvouevot and its variant nepitetpnpévo, see 
Nanos, Irony, 234—35; Richardson, Israel, 85-87. The proposed significance of 6:13 pertains 
even if the perfect participle meortetupevot constitutes the original reading. 

30 Forproblems with the suggestion of Troy W. Martin, “Apostasy to Paganism: The Rhetorical 
Stasis of the Galatian Controversy,’ JBL 114 (1995): 437-61, that 4:21-5:6 addresses the 
agitators (450-51), see pp. 300-301 below. 

31 Stanley, “Curse,” 489. Nikolaus Walter suggests that Paul does not view the agitators as 
present when the Galatian churches assemble since he does not address them directly 
and vigorously warns against their influence (“Paulus,” 355), a view that supports Walter 
claim of Jewish opposition. Even this reading, however, still allows for the agitators’ pres- 
ence in the area—just not in the Christian assembly—and the lack of direct address 
could simply signify that Paul does not know the agitators and/or does not feel the same 
level of responsibility for them as he does for the Galatian Christians. 

32 See, e.g., Barclay, “Mirror-Reading,” 88. 

33 Whether ó paxapicpoc Dun refers to the Galatians’ blessing of Paul or to their sense of 
being blessed by him, the question indicates a perceived shift in their attitude toward 
him. 

34 So, e.g., Martyn, Galatians, 419. 
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make it difficult to see how the agitators could have viewed Paul favorably.?5 
After all, given the Galatians’ favorable inclination toward this new teaching, 
why would they now see Paul as their enemy (4:16) if the agitators had pre- 
sented themselves as allies who were simply completing his work (cf. 3:3)? 

Paul himself appears to attribute this shift in affection to an allegation 
of the agitators, an allegation that we can discern through the practice of 
“mirror-reading.” John Barclay defines *mirror-reading" as the attempt to use 
a polemical text “as a mirror in which we can see reflected the people and 
the arguments under attack."?6 He rightly notes the difficulties inherent in 
such a method, not the least of which involves discerning which statements 
(if any) directly rebut an opponent's charge 27 Indeed, George Lyons attributes 
most of the variation in scholarly reconstructions of the Galatian situation to 
the rather arbitrary selection of differing claims as refutations of the agitators' 
key positions. Nevertheless, Paul makes claims in 110 and 5: that, because 
they seek to correct mischaracterizations of the apostle, do appear to have the 
clear character of refutations: 


Gal 1:10 
Apti yap dvOowroug nelðw Ñ Tov 06v; ^T] Cyt evOpwrorg &péoxe; Cet Ett 
&vOpootc Hpeaxov, Xptatob SodAos ovx dv HUN. 


“For now am I seeking favor with people or God? "Or am I seeking to please 
people? ‘If I were still pleasing people, I would not be a slave of Christ. 


35 Contra George Howard, Crisis in Galatia (2d ed: SNTSMS 35; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), 9-10; Francis Watson, Paul, Judaism, and the Gentiles: Beyond the 
New Perspective (rev. and exp. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 113-15; Peder Borgen, 
“Paul Preaches Circumcision and Pleases Men," in Paul Preaches Circumcision and Pleases 
Men: and Other Essays on Christian Origins (Trondheim, Norway: Tapir, 1983), 37—46, 39. 
With regard to the letter's fierce rhetoric, Watson's suggestion that Paul would adopt 
such a polemical tone simply “to make it unambiguously clear that he does oppose [the 
agitators], that he does not regard their activity as the completion and fulfillment of his 
own" (emphasis original) vastly understates the intent of a polemic that actively curses 
its opponents (1:8-9) and wishes for their castration (5:12). Cf. Philip F. Esler, Galatians 
(New Testament Readings; London: Routledge, 1998), 71, who notes the improbability that 
people in the ancient world would have questioned Paul’s message without also impugn- 
ing him. 

36 Barclay, “Mirror-Reading,’ 73-74- 

37 Barclay identifies four primary pitfalls: undue selectivity, overinterpretation, mishandling 
polemics, and latching onto particular phrases or words as echoes of the opponents' 
vocabulary (ibid., 79-83). 

38 George Lyons, Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding (SBLDS 73; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1985), 95. 
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Gal 5:1 
agyw dé, ddeAGol, el mepvcou]y Ett xnpdoow, vl Ett Õiwxopat koa xatTHpyyTat 
TÒ oxdvdarov tod ctavpod. 


But as for me, brothers, if I still preach circumcision, why am I still perse- 
cuted? "Then the stumbling block of the cross has been abolished. 


Of the two statements, the one in 5:1 more obviously functions as a refuta- 
tion: the rhetorical question in the apodosis— "why am I still persecuted?"— 
highlights a fatal flaw with the picture of Paul as a preacher of circumcision 
(cf. 5:ub). The verse as a whole thus serves to disprove the possibility put for- 
ward in the protasis.?? Since Paul clearly did not preach circumcision to the 
Galatians, the need for him to deny his status as such a preacher provides 
strong evidence that the agitators had portrayed him in that way.^? 

In contrast, the apodosis in 1::0c —“I would not be a slave of Christ"—does 
not refute the possibility put forward in its protasis so much as it highlights a 
troubling implication. Designating oneself as a "slave of Christ," after all, hardly 
represents the kind of objective evidence that would overturn an accusation 
of people pleasing.*! By providing a compelling reason for Paul to avoid such 
behavior, however, the statement does effectively affirm his commitment to 
integrity in the present argument. It thus implies a negative answer to the pre- 
ceding question in 1:10b, “am I seeking to please people?” The critical issue, 
then, is whether this affirmation of sincerity seeks to rebut a prior accusation 
or simply adds rhetorical flourish. 

Although a few scholars deny that 1:10 responds to a claim of the agitators,*? 
contextual considerations suggest otherwise. First, the agitators would have 


39 Whether the initial £c implies that Paul had preached circumcision before his encoun- 
ter with Christ or earlier in his Christian life—or something else altogether—need not 
concern us here. On the various possibilities, see Douglas A. Campbell, “Galatians 5.11: 
Evidence of an Early Law-observant Mission by Paul?" NTS 57 (2011): 325-47. 

40 Contra Jürgen Becker, “Der Brief an die Galater,” in Die Briefe an die Galater, Epheser und 
Kolosser (NTD 8/1; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 9-103, 79-80, who, finding 
it strange that Paul would not address such an accusation earlier in the letter, suggests 
that “preach circumcision” instead constitutes a Pauline antithesis to “proclaim Christ” 
intended to spur the Galatians to reflect on the different content of the two gospels. 

41 Cf. Burton, Galatians, 33. 

42 E.g., Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 56 n. 115; Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, 91-95; 
Jerry L. Sumney, ‘Servants of Satan; ‘False Brothers’ and Other Opponents of Paul (JSNTSup 
188; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999), 148-49. 
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to explain why, if Paul preaches circumcision (cf. 531), he failed to preach cir- 
cumcision in Galatia. The accusation that Paul had compromised the gospel to 
make it more agreeable to the gentile Galatians thus fulfills a requirement of 
the basic scenario. Second, the threefold repetition of the rhetorical point in 
1:10 gives the verse a strong polemical edge, as does the emphatic dott. Third, 
whether the yp in 1:10 has its customary causal sense (likely identifying the 
verse as a justification for the presupposition of 1:8-9 that Paul everywhere 
preaches the same gospel) or a more inferential force, it suggests that 110 takes 
Paul's present (&ọtu cf. 1:9) willingness to pronounce a curse on anyone— 
including himself—who preaches a different gospel (1:8-9) as evidence that he 
does not seek to please people at the expense of the gospel.^? This need for 110 
to establish his evangelistic integrity then suggests that the verse functions as a 
refutation. Finally, that the remainder of Gal 1-2 seeks to establish the divine, 
revelatory nature of Paul's law-free gospel (12-12; cf. 115-19; 2:6-10)—i.e., 
showing that it is not a truncated Pauline construction—and his faithfulness 
to it even in the face of oppositon (e.g., 2:5, 11-14) also supports this scenario.** 

The agitators thus seem to have portrayed Paul as someone who prized 
pleasing people over the truth of the gospel. Their own advocacy of the cir- 
cumcision gospel and the extended defense of the law-free gospel's revelatory 
nature in Gal 1-2 indicate that they interpreted his preaching of the law-free 
gospel in this way: Paul refrained from telling the Galatians about the circum- 
cision requirement because he wanted to make the gospel easier for them to 
accept.^? His purported preaching of circumcision (cf. 5:11) would accordingly 


43 So Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, "Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to 
the Galatians,” in Galatians and Ephesians (Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament 
7; New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1884), 1-275, 20: "explanatory justification (yap) of the harsh 
language [in 1:8—9].” 

44 For the problems with traditional views that interpret Gal 1-2—and the programmatic 
111-12 in particular—as primarily defending Paul's apostleship and his relationship (or 
lack thereof) to Jerusalem, see Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, 83-91; Bernard Lategan, 
"Is Paul Defending His Apostleship in Galatians? The Function of Galatians 111-12 and 
249-20 in the Development of Paul's Argument,’ NTS 34 (1988): 411-30. 

45 X Afew scholars identify Paul's purported preaching of circumcision as the people-pleasing 
compromise, a conclusion that requires distancing the charge from the circumcision- 
advocating agitators. E.g., Ropes appeals to the identification's improbability as evidence 
that Paul faces a second oppositional party (Singular Problem, 21-22), an unlikely scenario 
given the lack of explicit differentiation in Paul's argument. Borgen, “Circumcision,” 41-42, 
in contrast, argues for the identification by suggesting that "people pleasing" represents 
Paul's own negative characterization of the agitators' positive-but-mistaken endorsement 
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prove the compromised nature of his law-free gospel.^9 This alleged duplicity 
then accounts for the Galatians’ newfound hostility in 415-16: they believe that 
Paul lied to them, that he knowingly presented them with a truncated—i.e., 
false—gospel. That the Galatians could believe him capable of such duplic- 
ity explains Paul's perplexity and his desire to be with them in 4:20. Surely, he 
seems to say, he has misunderstood the situation; if only he were present with 
them he would be able to change his tone (G2 £t thv pwvýv Lov, 4:20). 

Paul might indeed have an inaccurate grasp of the actual circumstances 
in Galatia, but it is that potentially inaccurate grasp that nevertheless shapes 
his understanding of the task at hand. In short, he needs to refute the rather 
compelling arguments of the still-present Jewish Christian agitators so as to 
persuade the presently hostile gentile Galatian Christians to return to the true 
gospel. Even when interpreters recognize this situation, they still often fail to 
appreciate the rhetorical demands that it imposes, demands that Paul would 
no doubt have felt keenly given his conviction that a failure to persuade would 
effectively bring his labor among the Galatians to naught (4:11; cf. 3:4). We must 
accordingly ask: in light of this situation, what type(s) of argument would Paul 
consider likely to persuade the Galatians? 

An argument that accords with Paul's persuasive intent should account for 
two factors in particular. First, so far as Paul knows, the agitators remain with 
the Galatians. They will accordingly enjoy the last word in the debate, hav- 
ing the freedom to rebut the letter's arguments and reassert their own under- 
standing of the gospel with relative impunity. Furthermore, the agitators have 


of him as a preacher of circumcision. The defense of Paul's law-free gospel in Gal 1-2 
undermines this latter suggestion. 

46 Eg, Munck, Paul, 90. Munck couples this interpretation, as many scholars do, with 
the more problematical claim that the agitators also accused Paul of dependence on 
Jerusalem. For the view that the agitators portrayed Paul's preaching of circumcision as 
equally tainted, see Ronald Y. K. Fung, The Epistle to the Galatians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1988), 48, 240. Fung glosses the phrase “preach circumcision" as “not discoun- 
tenancing the practice of circumcision among Jewish Christians” (240). This interpre- 
tation can appeal to 1 Cor 9:20-23 for support—'I became to the Jews as a Jew so that 
I might win Jews"—but, as the awkwardness of Fung's gloss highlights, the concept of 
“preaching circumcision” relates more naturally to the context of a gentile mission where 
it would be a live question. That the agitators would regard such preaching of the, from 
their perspective, true gospel to Jews as insincere also seems unlikely. D. W. B. Robinson 
therefore presents a stronger case for this view by suggesting that the accusation derives 
from Paul's formerly allowing gentiles to express their Christian liberty by voluntarily 
becoming circumcised to please Jews (“The Circumcision of Titus, and Paul's ‘Liberty’, 

ABR 12 (1964): 24—42, 36). 
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successfully marginalized Paul’s gospel once already. He therefore needs an 
argument robust enough to withstand a knowledgeable and skilled rebuttal.4” 
In this respect, regardless of whether or not the agitators introduced Abraham 
into the discussion, scholarly reconstructions of the agitators’ purported 
Abrahamic argument^? provide a helpful gauge for understanding the position 
that Paul’s argument must ultimately overcome. 

Second, the agitators—not Paul—currently enjoy the Galatians’ favor. 
Even if one questions the specific reconstruction offered above, the apolo- 
getic nature of Gal 1-2 suggests that Paul understands the agitators to have 
in some way impugned his gospel and, thus, his authority. The lack-of- 
blessing / “enemy” language in 4:15-16 would then seem to portray the Galatians 
as no better than neutral in their attitude toward Paul. Paul therefore cannot 
expect the Galatians to accept any conclusions based solely on his apostolic 
authority.^? Moreover, although modern scholars—especially those who look 
to Paul for an authoritative articulation of their shared faith—often grant him 
the benefit of the doubt in trying to make sense of his argument, we have no 
indication that he would have expected the same courtesy from his original 
audience. He cannot assume that the Galatians would puzzle over his meaning 
through multiple readings and in-depth study. That is to say, he cannot assume 
that he has more than one shot to make a compelling case for the truth of his 
gospel and the inadequacy of the agitators’ position. 

Paul therefore needs a compelling argument that is both 1) easily compre- 
hended by the gentile Galatians and 2) resistant to easy refutation by the Jewish 
agitators. At a very basic level, then, we should expect a straightforwardly 
coherent argument; otherwise, the agitators could refute it simply by pointing 
out inconsistencies and/or logical problems. Furthermore, we would expect 
Paul to ground his argument in a logic accessible to the gentile Galatians. The 
standard propositional and syllogistic formulations of Aristotelian and Stoic 


47 If, as Stanley, “Curse,” 489, suggests, Paul's vague references to the agitators—he refers to 
them as “certain ones" (ré, 1:7), twice asks “who” (tis) has bewitched (3:1) / hindered 
(5:7) the Galatians, and dismisses the one troubling them as “whoever he is” (Gene &&v ĝ, 
5:10)— indicate his ignorance as to their identity and, thus, the weaknesses of his rhetori- 
cal adversaries, then the need for a robust argument only increases. Paul could, however, 
simply use these vague terms to belittle the agitators. 

48 See, e.g., Martyn, Galatians, 303-6. 

49 Significantly, Paul does not reassert the privileges of such authority until the end of the 
letter, i.e., until he has already reestablished the trustworthiness of his gospel on other 
grounds: “From now on, let no one make trouble for me, for I bear the scars of Christ in 
my body” (6:17). 
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logic,°° e.g., accordingly seem more likely to shape his argument than implicit 
appeals to peculiarly Jewish forms of reasoning such as midrashic or rab- 
binic logic. Interpretations that invoke rare meanings of words seem similarly 
unlikely to reflect Paul's intended argument. 

These two criteria also limit the way in which a potentially persuasive argu- 
ment could presume upon shared knowledge. To the extent that the argu- 
ment relies on unstated premises or steps, these presumed elements should 
be both obvious to the Galatians (lest they lose Paul's train of thought) and 
fundamentally acceptable to all involved (lest the agitators refute Paul's con- 
clusions as unwarranted). The first point diminishes the attraction of inter- 
pretations requiring that the gentile Galatians supply information from, e.g., 
Jewish apocalyptic thought, a body of thought with which they seem unlikely 
to have been very familiar. The second casts doubt upon attempts to ground 
perceived logical leaps in implicit appeals to Paul's former teachings, i.e., 
teachings that the agitators have already succeeded in calling into question. Of 
course, the Galatians would presumably remember at least the broad outlines 
and major emphases of his gospel. Paul's prior teachings thus form an impor- 
tant background against which he could expect the Galatians to hear his let- 
ter. Nevertheless, a step-by-step argument building from first principles would 
have a much better chance of success than an argument where crucial steps 
depend on the Galatians' ability and willingness to supply detailed informa- 
tion that they may have forgotten, rejected, or never known in the first place 2) 

Scriptural citations and allusions—which appear especially frequently in 
Gal 3:6—14— present a special type of appeal to shared knowledge.9? Scholars 
have increasingly sought to explain portions of Paul's argument by appealing 
to the original context of his scriptural citations. While New Testament authors 
can and do use citations to evoke larger narratives and patterns, it seems an 


50 On logic in the ancient world, see Moisés Mayordomo, Argumentiert Paulus logisch? Eine 
Analyse vor dem Hintergrund antiker Logik (WUNT 188; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 
27-90. 

51 Douglas A. Campbell, The Deliverance of God: An Apocalyptic Rereading of Justification in 


ra 


Paul (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 836, observes that the Galatians’ “prolonged expo- 
sure to [Paul's] teaching"—including a likely second visit (cf. tò mpdtepov, 4:13)—would 
enable Paul to “presuppose a great deal of information.” Even granting this observation, 
the Galatians’ current distrust of Paul's gospel and the agitators’ ability to refute his posi- 
tion temper the degree to which we would therefore expect an argument characterized by 
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"concise," “abbreviated allusion,” especially with regard to potentially controversial points. 
52 For critical examination of typical scholarly assumptions regarding Paul's biblical cita- 
tions, including issues of access to texts, study habits, and likely scriptural familiarity/ 


competency of a Pauline congregation, see Stanley, Arguing, 40—60. 
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improbable strategy for Paul to employ in Galatians given the intensely polem- 
ical context. That is to say, he seems unlikely to stake the Galatians’ fate on 
their desire and ability to intuit such complex arguments, especially since 
we have no reason to suspect that they would have been sufficiently familiar 
with Israel's scriptures for such evocations to work. Both Paul's references to 
their pagan past (4:810) and his claim to have evangelized them due to an 
infirmity (413)5?— significantly, not because they heard him preaching in 
a synagogue (as, e.g, in Acts 13:43; 14:1; 1731-4, 10-12; 18:4)—argue against 
understanding the Galatians as synagogue-attending God-fearers before their 
conversion.5^ Their understanding of the scriptures would therefore have to 
have come from Paul's teachings, teachings that, as noted above, Paul would 
presumably want to justify and explain rather than assume.55 





At the same time, however, Paul would also need to make sure that the sig- 
nificance he attributes to his scriptural citations conforms to their original 
context. The agitators would surely have little trouble refuting arguments that 
depended on misquotations or misapplications of scripture: they would need 
only to read (or cite from memory if texts were not available) the quoted verse 
in its original context to expose such misappropriations.*® Accordingly, to have 
the best chance at persuasion, an argument would need to cite scripture in 
such a way that Paul's point would be clear even to those with little scrip- 
tural knowledge while its validity would be clear even to those with extensive 


53 Lit., “a weakness of the flesh." Troy W. Martin, “Whose Flesh? What Temptation? (Galatians 
413-14); JSNT 74 (1999): 65-91, relates the phrase to the Galatians’ uncircumcised state, 
with Paul's circumcised flesh then constituting the potential temptation for disdaining 
in 434 (78). According to Paul's gospel, however, an uncircumcised state does not repre- 
sent a weakness of the flesh, making this reading of àc0£vetov tH¢ oapxóç an odd conces- 
sion to the agitators' position as well as an odd way of characterizing Paul's reason for 
evangelizing. 

54 Contra Harvey, “Opposition,” 325, who suggests that Paul's arguments “could only have 
been followed by Gentiles who were already well grounded in the Old Testament and in 
Jewish methods of scriptural exegesis.’ 

55 Cf. Stanley, Arguing, 64: “[E]ven where Paul had taught his audiences personally from 
the Jewish scriptures (as in Galatia and Corinth), he could not be certain how much they 
would recall from his earlier instruction, and he had no way of knowing precisely which 
passages they had discussed in his absence.” 

56 Stanley notes that we cannot assume Pauline congregations would have had access to 
biblical scrolls (ibid., 41-43). The agitators, however, could have brought scrolls with them 
(cf. 2 Tim 4:13), and different congregations in Galatia might have had access to differ- 
ent scrolls, meaning that Paul’s safest course would be to make arguments that neither 
assumed nor hoped to avoid such access. 
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scriptural knowledge.*” In other words, the significance that Paul attributes 
to a citation should ideally agree with but not depend on its original context. 

To conclude, given Paul's understanding of the rhetorical situation, a poten- 
tially persuasive argument would be an argument that the gentile Galatians 
could easily comprehend and the Jewish agitators could not easily refute. It 
should therefore cohere logically in both part and whole, use language in a 
straightforward manner, and explicitly articulate its crucial steps. It should not 
make implicit appeals to Jewish literature / thought or Jewish forms of reason- 
ing with which Paul's gentile audience would likely be unfamiliar. Finally, the 
scriptural appeals in such an argument should be both eminently clear and 
exegetically reasonable. I could perhaps add other characteristics as well, but 
this discussion hopefully suffices to establish the basic way in which Paul's per- 
suasive intent functions as an evaluative criterion. 

Once again, we cannot simply assume that Paul's argument will always con- 
form to this ideal any more than we can assume that the presence of such an 
argument would necessarily persuade the Galatians. Paul might, for instance, 
lapse into a particularly Jewish way of reasoning without realizing that the gen- 
tile Galatians might have difficulty following his argument. At every step, then, 
we will have to examine the actual argument to see how closely it approaches 
this ideal. Given the aforementioned indications that the letter contains a 
potentially persuasive argument, however, I do suggest that, as a general prin- 
ciple, we should prefer interpretations that conform more closely to this stan- 
dard. Furthermore, even if we ultimately conclude that Paul does not present a 
potentially persuasive argument, foregrounding the issue still provides a help- 
ful check against interpretations where it seems not to have factored at all. 

J. Louis Martyn provides perhaps the preeminent illustration of this need 
for a criterion of persuasive intent, if only because his grasp of the rhetori- 
cal situation seems so promising. Martyn rightly notes, e.g., the controversy's 
high stakes (“life-and-death crisis") and the agitators’ ability to refute Paul's 
arguments.5? Nevertheless, he strongly resists the idea that Paul would seek to 
persuade his audience rhetorically: 


because Paul's rhetoric presupposes God's action through Paul's words, 
this rhetoric proves to be more revelatory and performative than horta- 
tory and persuasive, although it is both.... To take an example, in writing 


57 On the interpretive implications of the probable variation in scriptural literacy among 
Paul's audience members— including a fourfold “typology of possible audience reactions 
to Paul's biblical quotations”—see Stanley (ibid., 66-68). 

58 Martyn, Galatians, 42. 
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this letter, Paul is not at all formulating an argument designed to per- 
suade the Galatians that faith is better than observance of the Law. He is 
constructing an announcement designed to wake the Galatians up to the 
real cosmos.9? 


Martyn thus contends that the letter constitutes more of a reproclamation of 
the gospel than a piece of persuasive rhetoric. 

Regardless of whether or not Martyn correctly classifies Galatians as keryg- 
matic proclamation, the letter clearly makes arguments. It puts forth premises 
and draws conclusions. While I agree that Paul understands the effectiveness 
of his gospel to depend on divine empowering and illumination rather than 
rhetorical sophistry, I also see no reason why the apostle would therefore pur- 
posely make bad arguments. Nor do I suggest that Martyn intends this implica- 
tion: his comments serve primarily to highlight the "limits to the pertinence 
of [formal] rhetorical analysis."$? Nevertheless, Martyn interprets Paul's argu- 
ment in, e.g., 3:610, as begging the question (3:6—7), employing faulty syllo- 
gisms (3:8-9), and abusing scripture (3:10).9! I find it highly unlikely that Paul 
would expect anyone to follow such convoluted and illogical arguments, let 
alone find them more compelling than the agitators' purported alternative 
reading of the Abrahamic evidence. 

In short, I suggest that Martyn's analysis goes astray because his Paul does 
not engage in the very task that Martyn himself rightly encourages later inter- 
preters to do, namely, putting himself in the place of the Galatian congrega- 
tion. In other words, Martyn's Paul does not seem to have considered what 
kind of arguments the Galatians might find persuasive in the given situation. 
Surely a Paul who found his Galatian "children" (419) in danger of being sev- 
ered from Christ (5:4) would offer a more compelling defense of his maligned 
gospel! As the following chapters of this book will document, however, Martyn 
hardly stands alone in proposing such problematical readings. 


59 Ibid, 23. 

60 Ibid, 21. He even claims that “Paul is free to use all the rhetorical skill he can muster, tak- 
ing every stratagem captive to Christ, so as to repreach the gospel itself in the form of an 
evangelical argument” (148). 

61 See Part I. 
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Identifying a Coherent Model of Abrahamic Descent that Accords 
with Paul's Persuasive Intent 


This book contends that Paul does indeed present the Galatians with a coher- 
ent account of Abrahamic descent, one that accords with his persuasive intent 
of refuting the agitators' call for law-based circumcision. Its key insight lies 
in the suggestion that Paul presents the Abrahamic ëafiocn in 315-38 as a 
Hellenistic adoptive testament, an interpretive possibility that was soon lost 
when the letter moved into cultural contexts that did not recognize testamen- 
tary adoption. When read as an adoptive testament, the d1a8yxy requires that 
the promised Abrahamic seed be a naturally born son of both Abraham and, 
because of Abraham’s divine adoption, God. This reading thus explains Paul's 
identification of the incarnate Christ as Abraham's sole seed (3:16). 

This twofold understanding of the Abrahamic seed further suggests that we 
should distinguish Paul's other terms for Abrahamic descent.® I accordingly 
argue that "sons of Abraham" in 3:7 designates, as it typically did in the mid- 
first century CE, the Jews, i.e., those physical descendants of Abraham who 
also share his faith. In contrast, "children of promise" in 4:28 designates gen- 
tiles who have through faith received the Abrahamic blessing, i.e., the Spirit of 
sonship that makes them children of God.9? Each group thus requires incorpo- 
ration into Christ to establish their status as Abrahamic seed, but they require 
itfor different reasons. The Jews require incorporation so that they might share 
in the gentiles' divine sonship; the gentiles require incorporation so that they 
might share in the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. The resulting union of Jew and 
gentile in Christ—the union, that is, of the Jewish sons of Abraham and the 
gentile sons of God—then constitutes the single divine Abrahamic seed who 
inherits (3:29). 

This interdependent model of Abrahamic descent grounds Paul's argument 
against the gentile Christians' submission to the Jewish law. Contrary to popu- 
lar interpretations, however, his argument repeatedly focuses on the position 
of Jewish Christians. That is to say, Paul uses each image of Abrahamic descent 
to establish that the Jewish Christians have themselves already left the law 
behind to rejoin the nations. In essence, then, 3:6-14, 3:15-4:1, and 4:21-5:1 all 
re-pose the fundamental question first asked of Peter in 2:14: “If you, being a 


62 For a rare voice acknowledging the potential distinctions in these terms, see Yon-Gyong 
Kwon, Eschatology in Galatians: Rethinking Paul's Response to the Crisis in Galatia (WUNT 
2 | 183; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 80. 

63 The gentiles’ union with the Jewish sons of Abraham in Christ is what actually makes 
them Abrahamic children of promise. 
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Jew, live like a gentile and not like a Jew, how is it that you compel the gen- 
tiles to Judaize?” The implication is clear: if Jewish Christians are no longer 
under the law, then gentile Christians certainly have no reason to embrace law 
observance. 

To establish this overall argument, the book proceeds in three parts, with 
each part analyzing a particular image of Abrahamic descent in its context: 
sons in 3:6-14 (Part 1, Chps. 2-3),9^ seed in 3:15-4:11 (Part 11, Chps. 4-6), and 
children of promise in 4:21-52 (Part 111, Chps. 7-8). The first chapter of each 
part establishes the relevance—or lack thereof in the case of Part 1—of adop- 
tion for the respective passage's portrayal of Abrahamic descent. Highlighting 
the resulting interdependence of Jew and gentile, the latter chapter(s) of each 
part then show how each Abrahamic image fits into its section's larger argu- 
ment against the gentiles' submission to Jewish law. A final chapter summa- 
rizes the results and highlights some of the key implications. 

Although the focus lies on establishing the coherent theological content in 
Paul's argument, the appeal to Paul's persuasive intent as a guide to discerning 
that content requires that I also consider the various rhetorical strategies that 
he employs. Rather than seeking to classify the arguments according to par- 
ticular rhetorical models or categories, however, I instead employ a text-based 
approach that seeks simply to articulate the logic of Paul's arguments.® As the 
ensuing pages will show, the reading of Galatians that emerges reveals a coher- 
ent and robust model of Abrahamic descent that stands independently of the 
agitators' arguments and suggests new solutions to such thorny Pauline issues 
as the relationship of Jews and gentiles in Christ and the purpose of the law. 


64 Given that Paul's argument concerns circumcision and inheritance—i.e., two issues 
where a person's sex mattered in the ancient world—this book retains the language of 
“sons” and “sonship.” 

65 For defense of a similar text-based approach to Paul's rhetoric, see D. Francois Tolmie, 
Persuading the Galatians: A Text-Centred Rhetorical Analysis of a Pauline Letter (WUNT 2 | 
190; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 24-28. Tolmie notes several problems with the alter- 
native, oft-employed strategy of seeking to apply a particular rhetorical system to Paul’s 
argument: the frequent “stretching” of the model to fit the data; the lack of a unified rhe- 
torical system in antiquity; the reliance on rhetorical handbooks as guides to evaluating 
rather than composing speeches; and our ignorance of any formal rhetorical training on 
Paul's part. 


PART 1 
Sons (Gal 3:6-14) 


"These are sons of Abraham" 
GAL 3:7 


CHAPTER 2 


The Jews as the Faith-Based Sons of Abraham in 
Gal 3:6-7 


Overview of Sons 


Paul first introduces Abraham and the concept of Abrahamic descent into the 
argument of Galatians through a citation of Gen 15:6 in Gal 3:6—7: 


Just as Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness" [Gen 15:6], so you know that oi ¿x miotews, these are sons of 
Abraham. 


According to Hans Dieter Betz, these two verses establish the “exegetical thesis” 
that Paul seeks to prove in 3:6-14 through a series of scriptural appeals, namely, 
that “[t]he sons of the ‘believer’ Abraham are the Christians [i.e., Jews and gen- 
tiles] who believe like Abraham.” As the concluding reference to the reception 
of the Spirit in 314b then shows, this “argument from scripture” parallels and 
complements the preceding argument from the Galatians’ experience of the 
Spirit in 3:1-5. Experience and scripture thus agree on the legitimacy and suf- 
ficiency of the gentiles' faith apart from Torah.? 

While scholars differ on details, Betz's basic suggestion that 3:6—14 serves to 
induct the gentiles into Abraham's family based on faith alone stands as the 
almost axiomatic conclusion of interpreters stretching back as far as the earli- 
est extant complete commentary on Galatians (John Chrysostom, ca. 400).? In 
fact, most ancient and modern interpreters view the series of scriptural argu- 
ments in 3:6-14 primarily as a defense of this Christian sonship of Abraham. 
Having established this premise in 3:6—7— so the argument goes— Paul explic- 
itly shows in 3:8-9 that these ¿x miotews (i.e., “Christian”) sons who receive 
Abraham’s blessing include gentiles. He then follows this positive argument 
for the inclusion of gentiles with a negative argument in 310-12 that essen- 
tially pits blessed Christian faith against cursed Jewish law observance so as to 
exclude Jews who do not believe in Jesus. Finally, 313-14 explains how Christ 


1 Betz, Galatians, 138, 31. 
2 Ibid., 31, 138-39. 
3 John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistulam ad Galatas commentarius (PG 61.650—653). 
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makes this blessed sonship available to everyone through the atonement 
wrought on the cross. The whole argument accordingly demonstrates how 
redefining Abrahamic sonship based on faith in/of Christ allows Torah-free 
gentiles to qualify as full members of Abraham’s family. 

At the same time, modern scholars also largely agree on the rather arbitrary 
nature of the exegesis in this so-called argument from scripture. Many admit 
its problematical nature outright, often trying to salvage Paul’s apparently poor 
logic by appealing to his need to respond to the agitators’ arguments.^ Even 
the more restrained critiques typically include the caveat that we must judge 
Paul’s exegetical moves based on first-century standards and not modern his- 
torical-critical practice,? a tacit admission that this argument has difficulties. 
These appeals to first-century standards then highlight the additional problem 
that this perceived argument makes little sense in the context of first-century 
Jewish covenantal nomism, which understood law observance as a grateful 
and faithful response to God's prior grace. 

Part 1 of this book argues that the logic of this passage appears so problem- 
atical because the traditional interpretation of Abrahamic sonship in 3:6-14 
fundamentally misreads both Paul's intent and his argument. To be sure, 3:8-13 
does function largely as an argument from scripture (although not in the way 
typically described), and 3:8-10 does provide a scriptural basis for the gentiles’ 
experience of the Spirit in 31-5. These elements, however, are only pieces of 
the larger argument in 3:6-14, an argument that actually has nothing to do 
with the gentiles' Abrahamic sonship. 

The problem often begins when scholars understand 3:1-5 as an experien- 
tial appeal that should prove the sufficiency of the gentile Galatians’ faith. In 
truth, 3:1-5 decisively proves this point only if one accepts Paul's dichotomy 
between faith and law observance. It is on precisely this point, however, that 
the agitators would presumably balk. Rather than distinguishing law and 
faith, the agitators more likely espoused the standard Jewish view that true 
faith must ultimately find expression in works of law, i.e., in doing what God 
had instructed his people to do. The key dispute in Galatians is accordingly 
not whether justification comes through faith or law observance but whether 


Examples noted throughout. 
E.g., Betz, Galatians, 137-38; Ben Witherington, 111, Grace in Galatia: A Commentary on Paul's 
Letter to the Galatians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 218; Longenecker, Galatians, 110. 

6 Eg. Betz, Galatians, 136; James D. G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians (BNTC; Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 1993), 151; Longenecker, Galatians, 99. 
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justifying faith must find expression in works of Jewish law." Paul's argument 
must therefore establish—not presuppose—a distinction between faith 
and law.? 

This need to differentiate faith from law observance explains why Paul 
points to the Galatians’ initial reception of the Spirit in 3:2: he establishes com- 
mon ground by highlighting an occurrence for which all the involved parties 
would acknowledge the distinction. After all, no one would claim that the gen- 
tile Galatians received the Spirit because of their faithful adherence to Jewish 
law. Paul even foregrounds the division by opposing active works of law not 
just to “faith” but to the “hearing of faith" (dxorj¢ mlotews, 3:2; cf. 3:5), a phrase 
that appears only in Gal 3:2-5 in the Pauline corpus. The seemingly benign 
claim in 3:2 would surely provoke protest, however, when 3:3-5 goes on to 
imply that this initial distinction between works of law and the hearing of faith 
continues into the Galatians’ present and beyond. Defending the continuation 
of this distinction thus constitutes the burden of 3:6-14, a burden that Paul 
meets by invoking Abraham. 

The argument in 3:6-14 achieves this goal through four steps. Galatians 
3:6-7 first reminds the readers that Abraham’s true sons must be justified by 
their faith, a statement every good Jew could affirm. In 3:8—10, Paul next argues 
from the Abrahamic promise to bless the nations that God similarly justifies 
the nations/gentiles based on faith. Because they receive this blessing as gen- 
tiles, however, this faith does not—indeed, cannot—involve law observance. 
Given this distinction, 3:1—12 then affirms that the Jews' justification also ulti- 
mately rests on their faith and not their works of law. Having carefully estab- 
lished each point, Paul concludes the argument in 3:13-14 with a christological 
twist on the preceding steps: Christ's accursed death enables the Jews to rejoin 
the nations by transgressing the law into Christ, thereby qualifying them to 
receive the promised Abrahamic blessing. 


7 Significantly, Paul does not target works in general, hence, I suggest, his reticence to use 
the “hearing of faith" language outside of Gal 3:1-5. Galatians 5:6 even claims that what 
matters is faith working (évepyouuévy) through love. So Paul agrees with the agitators that 
faith must find concrete expression. He differs, however, in maintaining that Christian faith 
does not find expression in observance of the Jewish law. The critical question is therefore 
not whether or not Christians need works to supplement/show their faith but whether or not 
gentile Christians must become Jews. See, e.g., Krister Stendahl, Paul among Jews and Gentiles 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1976), 16-23. 

8 Suggestions that the agitators promoted the law as a necessary addition to faith (e.g., In-Gyu 
Hong, “Does Paul Misrepresent the Jewish Law? Law and Covenant in Gal 31-14," NovT 36 
[1994]: 164-82, 182), therefore posit a largely anachronistic distinction. 
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The christological twist in 3:13-14 therefore shifts the expression of justify- 
ing faith that, according to 3:6-7, establishes Abrahamic sonship from observ- 
ing the law to transgressing it. In other words, 3:6-14 effectively redefines 
Jewish Abrahamic sonship according to the model of Christ, who expresses his 
justifying faith, as Isaac once did, in getting up “on the wood,” trusting that his 
Father would see him through death to life. Exhibiting this faith of Christ, i-e., 
this willingness to embrace the curse of the cross, then becomes the defin- 
ing characteristic of Jewish Abrahamic sonship: it proves them worthy of their 
forefather's example and enables them to receive the blessing that comes to 
the nations, i.e., the Spirit. Hence, in the type of counterintuitive reversal 
characteristic of the gospel, Jews become full sons of Abraham only by aban- 
doning their perceived status as sons of Abraham. 

This treatment of the Jews’ Abrahamic sonship serves Paul’s larger argu- 
mentative purpose. If Jewish Christians have effectively died to the law and 
become “gentile sinners” (cf. 2:15-20), then the distinction between faith and 
Jewish law observance in 3:2 continues. The gentile Galatians accordingly have 
no incentive to submit to a law that Jewish Christians have themselves already 
abandoned, in effect if not in practice. 

As he does throughout this letter, Paul thus makes his case about the gentile 
Christians by pointing to the Jewish Christians. He can proceed in this way 
because of the interdependence of Jews and gentiles in Christ, a theme that 
3:614 begins to develop. The gentiles receive the blessing because of promises 
made to the Jewish patriarch. The Jews receive the blessing because it comes 
to the gentiles. Both groups therefore owe their receipt of Abraham’s blessing 
to the other group. 

Part 1 argues that this overall reading of Paul's argument makes better 
sense of the text, resolves the problems inherent in more traditional inter- 
pretations, and results in an argument that actually has a chance of persuad- 
ing the Galatians. The remainder of this chapter looks at the logic of 3:6—7, 
arguing that these verses do not effectively adopt gentiles as Abrahamic sons 
but instead describe the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. Chapter 3 then shows how 
Paul develops the remainder of the argument in 3:614 around the idea of 
Jew-gentile interdependence. 


9 As the analysis of 315-421 in Part 11 will show, the Spirit is what qualifies Jewish Christians as 
Abrahamic seed by adopting them as sons of God. 
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The Problem of Abrahamic Sonship in 3:6-7: Whom Does It 
Include? 


Gal 3:6-7 
Den foc AßBpadu emiotevcev TH Deéi, xal &XoyícOv, aov ice Oucotocóvwv. 
Twaoxete ğpa Bet ol èx mlotews, otor viol elotv ABpadu. 


Just as Abraham “believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness" [Gen 15:6], "you know therefore that the ones [who are righteous | 
based on faith, these are sons of Abraham. 


From his appeal to Abraham in 3:6, Paul invites his readers to “know (ywwoxete) 
that the ones who are ex mictews, these (odtot) are sons of Abraham.” Two 
related observations affect our understanding of this claim. First, the ywwoxete 
could be either indicative or imperative. Second, the unnecessary—and, 
hence, emphatic—oócot in 3:7 gives this conclusion a clear polemical thrust: 
Paul is arguing that these are sons of Abraham. The claim thus establishes an 
implicit contrast with alternative understandings of Abrahamic sonship, effec- 
tively excluding anyone who is not ¿x miotews.!° Determining the identity of 
these ¿x miotews sons of Abraham therefore becomes the key to understanding 
the argument. 

Given the surrounding discussions of gentile faith (31-5, 8-9) and the 
emphatic form of 3:7, interpreters almost always conclude that 3:7 identi- 
fies everyone who is ¿x miotews as a son of Abraham. Most scholars under- 
stand this sonship to derive from the correspondence between the believers' 
faith in Christ and Abraham's example of faith; a few argue that ¿x miotews 
instead alludes to the believers' incorporation into Christ. Either way, the argu- 
ment would effectively redefine Abrahamic sonship christologically so as to 


10 So, e.g., Martinus C. de Boer, Galatians: A Commentary (NTL; Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 2011), 191; Kwon, Eschatology, 83; Richard B. Hays, "The Letter to the Galatians,’ 
in 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 & 2 Thessalonians, 1 & 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon (N1B n; Nashville: Abingdon, 2000), 181-348, 255; Moisés Silva, 
Interpreting Galatians: Explorations in Exegetical Method (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 
2001), 230. Noting the “restrictive tone,’ Brendan Byrne, Sons of God, Seed of Abraham: 
A Study of the Idea of the Sonship of God of All Christians in Paul against the Jewish 
Background (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1979), 148-49, nevertheless questions whether the 
brevity of Paul's argument truly fits a polemical context. The recognition that Paul here 
establishes a position with which even the agitators would agree—namely, that justifica- 
tion by faith forms an essential component of Jewish Abrahamic sonship—resolves the 
apparent discrepancy. 
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include gentiles. The radical nature of this redefinition would then suggest that 
ytvwoxete functions as an imperative inviting the readers to draw the novel 
conclusion.!! 

This gentile-inclusive reading, however, must presuppose that the definition 
of Abrahamic sonship is already at issue. Otherwise, Paul would presumably 
expect the readers to understand the statement as indicating that every true 
son of Abraham must be éx ríeveoc. The similar construction in 6:12 provides 
an instructive parallel: “As many as desire to make a good showing in flesh, 
these compel you to be circumcised” (Boot 9éAovew edrpocwrhoat £v oapxi, obtor 
avorynacovow buds teptténverdat). Since the Galatians obviously knew who was 
promoting circumcision in their midst, no one suggests that 6:12 seeks to rede- 
fine this group. Rather, the verse highlights a crucial characteristic of those 
who were compelling the Galatians, namely, that they desire to show well in 
the flesh. If 3:7 likewise assumes the stability of “sons of Abraham,” then the 
inference would highlight being ¿x miotew¢ as an essential characteristic of 
those already acknowledged to be Abrahamic sons, i.e., the Jews. In this case, 
ywwwoxete would likely function as an indicative, reminding the readers of 
something they already know? 

With little to no evidence suggesting that the nature of Abrahamic sonship 
was at issue in Galatia—apart, that is, from the interpretation of 3:7 as redefin- 
ing this sonship (see below)—we have no reason to suspect that the Galatians 
would understand Abrahamic sonship as a concept whose definition was even 
up for debate.?? I accordingly contend that 3:6-7 highlights being ¿x mictews as 


11 Eg, Charles J. Ellicott, A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Galatians, with a Revised Translation (Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1865), 69; Dunn, 
Galatians, 162; Frank J. Matera, Galatians (sP 9; Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical, 1992), 117; 
Fung, Galatians, 138; Burton, Galatians, 155; Betz, Galatians, 141; M. J. Lagrange, Saint Paul 
Epitre aux Galates (2d ed.; EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1950), 64; Meyer, “Galatians,” 109. 

12 Although he regards 3:7 as redefining Abrahamic sonship, Longenecker opts for the indic- 
ative on the grounds that ywwoxete dpa Bn constitues a common disclosure formula in 
ancient Hellenistic letters (Galatians, 114). Cf. Stanley, “Curse,” 494; Witherington, Grace, 
226; Martyn, Galatians, 299; J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians: A Revised 
Text with Introduction, Notes and Dissertations (1865; repr., Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 
1999), 137- 

13 Harvey’s observation that Jews did not even extend the designation “sons of Abraham" 
to circumcised proselytes ("Opposition," 327) would, if correct, provide further evidence 
for the fixity of Abrahamic sonship as indicating physical descent from Abraham in 
the first century CE (cf, e.g., Luke 19:9; Tg. Isa. 46:11). Harvey bases this conclusion on 
later rabbinic traditions (e.g., m. Bik. 1:4) and the implications in Philo that Jews did not 
allow proselytes to integrate fully (e.g., Spec. 1.51-52) (327 nn. 15-16). As Harvey notes, 
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an essential component of Jewish claims to Abrahamic sonship. Overturning 
the widespread consensus that 3:6-7 redefines Abrahamic sonship so as to 
include gentiles, however, requires more than a simple appeal to 6:12. To make 
this case, I will first differentiate 3:6—7 from the discussion of the gentiles' faith 
in 31-5 and then demonstrate that both the logic of 3:6-7 and a consideration 
of broader contextual and theological issues create problems for a gentile- 
inclusive sonship in 3:6-7. The chapter concludes by drawing these strands 
together to present the positive case for an exclusively Jewish sonship in 3:6—7. 


Differentiating 3:6—7 from the Discussion of the Gentiles' Faith 
in 331-5 


Galatians 3:6 opens with a comparative xa@w>¢. The function of the verse in 
Paul's argument accordingly depends on the direction of the intended com- 
parison, whether it looks back to 3:5, looks forward to 3:7, or looks both ways 
as a Janus verse. As Andrew Wakefield helpfully observes, if the verse looks 
back to 3:5, then it provides inductive support for the preceding argument 
from experience; if it instead looks forward, then the inferential dpa particle 
in 3:7 suggests that 3:6 functions as a premise in a deductive argument." This 
observation helps eliminate the option of a Janus verse:!> understanding 3:6 to 
function simultaneously both as an inductive example and as a premise in a 
deductive argument is both counterintuitive and, as I will show, unnecessary. 
Of the remaining options, Wakefield favors a backward-looking xaĝwç since 
“it is not entirely clear how the citation of Gen 15:6 in Gal 3:6 might logically 
lead to the conclusion expressed in Gal 3:7."6 I contend, however, that 3:6 does 


his observation undermines the suggestion that the agitators had introduced the issue of 
Abrahamic sonship in Galatia. It would also make a redefinition of sonship in 3:7 easier 
to refute. 

14 A Andrew H. Wakefield, Where to Live: The Hermeneutical Significance of Paul's Citations 
from Scripture in Galatians 3:1-14 (SBLABib; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 
160-61. 

15 Scholars effectively adopting a Janus interpretation include Douglas J. Moo, Galatians 
(BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2013), 187; Thomas R. Schreiner, Galatians 
(ZECNT 9; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2010), 190-93; Martyn, Galatians, 296-99; Albert 
Vanhoye, "Pensée théologique et qualité rhétorique en Galates 3,114," in The Truth of 
the Gospel (Galatians 1:1-4:m) (ed. Jan Lambrecht; MsBen: Biblical-Ecumenical Section 12; 
Rome: Benedictina, 1993), 91-125, 91. 

16 Wakefield, Where to Live, 161. Texts and scholars who insert a paragraph break between 
3:6 and 3:7 so that 3:6 becomes the explicit conclusion to 3:1-5 include: UBS^, NAB, ESV, 
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indeed look forward to 3:7, a conclusion that effectively differentiates 3:6—7 
from the gentile context of 3:1-5. 

Wakefield's preference notwithstanding, a backward-looking xa@w¢ actually 
forms a rather weak connection to 3:5." Beginning with syntactical consider- 
ations, the comparative adverb xo&oc expects a complementary clause identi- 
fying a parallel to the situation portrayed in 3:6. Galatians 3:5 cannot function 
as that complementary phrase since it asks a question, namely, whether God 
supplies the Galatians with the Spirit and works miracles among them dÉ 
Epywv vópov or && dxof)c rie veo. For the xo&o to refer back to 3:5, then, it must 
stand absolutely (e.g., “in the same way,’ “thus”)—a rare use of the word at 
best!8—and form a parallel with the implied answer to the preceding ques- 
tion. Furthermore, since Paul obviously does not intend to compare God (the 
subject of 3:5) with Abraham (the subject of 3:6), even this implied answer 
would not create a direct syntactical parallel. 

Interpreting the xa8w¢ as a shortened form of xa8w¢ yeypantat (“just as it is 
written") would help alleviate some of this syntactical awkwardness by attrib- 
uting it to Paul's use of a citation,” although this potential value in clarifying 
the argument makes it difficult to understand why Paul would omit his cus- 
tomary yéypamta. Regardless, the nature of 3:6 as a citation means that the 
focus on God in the Pauline formulation of 3:5 would determine the emphasis 
of a connection between the two verses.?? This emphasis on God's role does 
not pose a problem in and of itself, but it does run counter to the focus on 
Abraham in 3:6, a focus that, as I will demonstrate below, does not seem to 
derive solely from the verse's nature as a citation. In other words, the focus on 
Abraham in 3:6 suggests that a backward-looking xoc should highlight—as 


NEB, Moo, Galatians, 187; Gordon D. Fee, Galatians (Pentecostal Commentary; Blandford 
Forum, U.K.: Deo, 2007), 12-13; Matera, Galatians, 113; Fung, Galatians, 128; F. F. Bruce, 
The Epistle to the Galatians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1982), 152; Silva, Interpreting, 219-20. 

17 Cf. Moo, Galatians, 188, who groups 3:6 with 3:1-5 yet concludes, "The particular connec- 
tion that Paul might have in mind to the previous paragraph is not clear.’ 

18 Longenecker, Galatians, 12. BDAG lists two other examples where a missing clause must 
be supplied from context: P.Oxy. 1299.9 and 1 Tim 1:3. Contra Fung, Galatians, 128, these 
two examples do not parallel the proposed use in Gal 3:6 since each implies an impera- 
tive: “[Do] just as I urged (1 Tim) / have instructed (P.Oxy.).” Sam K. Williams, Galatians 
(ANTC; Nashville: Abingdon, 1997), 85, suggests that several instances of xo&oc in the Lxx 
are best rendered “in the same way,’ although he does not cite specific verses. 

19 Cf Rom 8:35-36. 

20 Cf. Richard B. Hays, The Faith of Jesus Christ: The Narrative Substructure of Galatians 3:1- 
411 (2d ed.; BRS; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 170. 
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most scholars assume that it does—his connection to the Galatians, but the 
phrasing of 3:5 would instead focus the comparison on God's role.?! 

Even with this focus on God's role, a backward-looking xa9w¢ would still 
seem to require that Abraham’s believing (énitotevcev) in 3:6 parallel the miotis 
in 3:5 as the basis for God's response. Otherwise, these two verses would have 
nothing in common (xa8w¢) except the generic fact that God acts, an undis- 
puted point that the question in 3:5 itself already presupposes.?? Accordingly, 
if 3:6 looks back to 3:5, then the two instances of the niot- root must interpret 
one another: the parallel with Abraham's believing would indicate that dxofjc 
miotews in 3:5 signifies the Galatians’ “hearing of faith,73 while the implication 
in Gal 3:5 that God “supplies” and “works” && doc niotewç rather than dE £pyov 
vópov would suggest that Paul understands Gen 15:6 to invoke Abraham's faith 
considered apart from his works. 

These two “faiths,” however, exhibit significant differences. Abraham 
believes in God’s promise that his descendants will be as numerous as the stars 
(Gen 15:4—5), in response to which God reckons righteousness to him. The 
Galatians believe in the gospel (Gal 3:1-5), in response to which God supplies 
them with the Spirit and works miracles among them. Correlating these faiths 
as a basis of comparison therefore necessitates that their specific content 
and effects be abstracted into generality.2* Sam Williams, for example, iden- 
tifies three components that unite the faiths of Abraham and the Galatians: 
in each case, “faith” is 1) belief constituting the appropriate human response 
2) to a word of divine initiative that 3) results in divine blessing.?5 Such generic 
connections seem unlikely to create a persuasive inductive argument—the 


21 So Howard, Crisis, 55: “[The] point is: As God ‘supplies’ and ‘works’ to and among the 
Galatians, so he ‘reckoned’ to Abraham.” 

22 . Howard's suggestion that divine grace underlies and, thus, connects the divine actions 
(ibid., 55-57) unjustifiably substitutes an unmentioned basis of comparison (grace) for 
one explicitly signaled by the lexical connections in the text (ict). 

23 Cf. Sam K. Williams, "The Hearing of Faith: AKOH HIZTEQY in Galatians 3,’ NTS 35 (1989): 
82-93, 87; Hays, Faith, 170. A backward-looking xa§w< would therefore rule out interpreta- 
tions that render the miotic in && cxofjc nlotews christologically (i.e., “the faithful one") or 
that render the &xoń as "report." 

24 Paul does claim in 3:8 that the scripture prepreached the gospel (mpoevnyyeAicato) to 
Abraham, but he explains this claim by citing a different Abrahamic promise, namely, 
the promise to bless the nations. Indeed, the very need for this explanation in 3:8 suggests 
that 3:6 does not presume Abraham’s faith in the gospel. 

25 ` SamK. Williams, “Justification and the Spirit in Galatians,’ JSNT 29 (1987): 91-100, 93-94; 
Williams, Galatians, 85-86. Cf. G. Walter Hansen, Galatians (1vPNTCS; Downers Grove, 
Il.: InterVarsity, 1994), 86-88. 
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scriptural citation would show only that God can respond positively to faith, 
a conclusion that the Galatians’ own experience (3:1-5) already establishes— 
not to mention that the necessary abstraction logically expands the potential 
number of *believers" qualifying for Abrahamic sonship (3:7) far beyond those 
who simply believe the gospel.?6 

When coupled with the stronger syntactical (xa@w¢...déea) and lexical 
(ABpadp eiotevoev, 3:6 / ol ¿x miotews... vioi... ABpady, 3:7) ties that link 3:6 
to 3:7,” these difficulties with a backward-looking xa8w¢ suggest that the xoc 
instead looks forward. The resulting lack of syntactical connection between 
3:5 and 3:6 then allows for 3:6 to begin a new phase of the argument.?? The 
discussion of the gentiles' faith in 31—5 therefore need not require that 3:6—7 
establish a gentile-inclusive sonship. Indeed, as I will now show, restricting the 
scope of 3:6-7 to Jewish sonship is precisely what enables a clear deductive 
argument to emerge and rebut Wakefield's claim that a connection between 
3:6 and 3:7 would employ rather enigmatic logic. 


Problems for a Gentile-Inclusive Sonship in the Logic of 3:6—7 


A forward-looking xaĝwç could appeal either to Abraham (“Just as Abraham" / 
"Take Abraham, for example") or, as an abbreviation of xoc yéeypamtat (“Just 
as it is written"), to scripture. Although scholars often conflate these options,?? 
the conflation does not actually work for gentile-inclusive readings of the argu- 
ment. For the full authority of scripture to support an appeal to Abraham's 


26 Presupposing justification as an interim step between faith and God's blessing in 3:5 
would parallel God's faith-based justification of Abraham with his faith-based justifica- 
tion of the Galatians in the unstated step of the implied answer to the question in 3:5, but 
too many crucial elements remain unstated for a compelling reading. 

27 Even if the diga refers back to 3:1-6 more broadly, the references to Abraham and faith in 
3:7 would indicate that 3:6 forms the main point of connection. Williams, “Justification,” 
93, argues against 3:6—7 as a respective protasis and apodosis on the grounds that the 
three other instances of dpa apodosis clauses in Galatians (2:21; 3:29; 5:11) all have an if 
clause as the protasis and dpa as the first word in the apodosis (rather than its second 
position in 3:7). First Corinthians 15:14, however, provides a clear precedent for Paul's use 
of pa as the second word in an apodosis. Furthermore, the element appearing before the 
&po in Gal 3:7 is a second-person verb (yiwwoxete) that falls outside the scope of the actual 
comparison. 

28 So, e.g., François Vouga, An die Galater (HNT 10; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 71; Betz, 
Galatians, 140. 

29 E.g., Dunn, Galatians, 160; Betz, Galatians, 141. 
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example, the argument would have to ground Abraham’s paradigmatic value 
in elements explicitly stated in the citation. Since a gentile-inclusive reading 
must understand 3:7 to draw a conclusion about Abrahamic sonship instead of 
justification by faith, a forward-looking xaĝwç in such a reading would either 
emphasize Abraham's example with the citation’s scriptural nature becoming 
largely incidental or else establish 3:6 as a scriptural citation without regard for 
the paradigmatic nature of Abraham’s actions. 

Most interpreters effectively understand the xa8we¢ to initiate an argument 
from Abraham, with his example of faith-based justification somehow ground- 
ing the resulting sonship. In such interpretations, £Xoyíc9 adt@ eic Sixcoodvyv 
in 3:6 attributes righteousness to Abraham, oi ¿x mlotews in 3:7 designates those 
who imitate Abraham’s faith, and the resulting Abrahamic sonship is defined 
in terms of likeness/similarity. Alternatively, a few interpreters see the xa8w¢ 
as initiating an argument from scripture in which Abrahams significance lies 
not in his example but in his securing the promise that enables the inclusion of 
uncircumcised gentiles among God's people. Viewed in this way, £Aoyíc0v, abt@ 
ele 8ocottocóvvy signifies God's crediting a future act of divine righteousness to 
Abraham’s account, an act that Gal 3:8 subsequently identifies with the divine 
promise to bless the nations in Abraham (cf. Isa 511-8; Sir 44:19-21).?? The 
niotıç in oi ¿x miotews then refers to Abraham’s faithfulness that secures the 
promise, to God's faithfulness in fulfilling the promise, or to Christ's faithful- 
ness as the means of fulfilling the promise. Finally, these scripture-based inter- 
pretations define Abrahamic sonship in terms of ancestry / descent through 
incorporation into Christ (cf. 3:29). 

The precision of the citation and the high density of scriptural quota- 
tions in 3:6—14—six citations in nine verses—give credence to the view of 
3:6-7 as an argument from scripture, as does the slight manuscript evidence 
(G, Ambrosiaster, and vg*!e") indicating that at least a few ancient scribes 
and interpreters read the text as xaĝwç yéypantat.3! Nevertheless, this reading 
seems unlikely. Not only does the identification of xaĝwç as a shortened form of 


30 Eg, Campbell, Deliverance, 730-32 (discussing Rom 4:3) and Lloyd Gaston, Paul and the 
Torah (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1987; repr., Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & 
Stock, 2006), 54-55. 

31 For this view, see Betz, Galatians, 140, esp. n. 13; Dunn, Galatians, 160; Albrecht Oepke, Der 
Brief des Paulus an die Galater (ed. Joachim Rohde; 4th ed.; THKNT 9; Berlin: Evangelische, 
1979), 103; Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (12th, rev. ed.; KEK 7; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962), 127 n. 3; Lagrange, Galates, 62; Hilary Le Cornu and 
Joseph Shulam, A Commentary on the Jewish Roots of Galatians (Jerusalem: Academon, 
2005), 182; Campbell, Deliverance, 857. 
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xaðwç yeypamtot have no precedent in Paul (or, to my knowledge, elsewhere), 
but the text also lacks the one element that would focus attention on the cita- 
tion as a citation, namely, yéypamtat.33 

At the same time, the citation’s single difference from Paul’s likely 
Septuagintal text—Afpacu eniotevoev instead of émictevcev ABodu— 
effectively fronts the name of Abraham, placing it in a position of emphasis 
directly following the xa8w¢.34 Paul could, of course, have faithfully transcribed 
a Vorlage that read Aßpàp ¿niotevoev or, in accordance with the MT, simply 
emtotevoev, although the explicit citation of the same verse in Rom 4:3 demon- 
strates at least his later awareness of the textual form in which A Beau appears 
after the verb. Even if Paul has not changed his source text, however, he still 
uses a textual form that focuses attention on Abraham’s example. The wording 
and syntax of 3:6 thus clearly favor an argument from Abraham. 

The divergent interpretations of oi ¿x miotews in 3:7 point to the same con- 
clusion. As noted above, arguments based on Abraham's example typically 
understand the phrase to designate those who imitate Abraham’s faith; argu- 
ments based on scriptural authority instead understand the phrase to des- 
ignate those who benefit from someone else's exercise of níccxic. How, then, 
should we understand ol ¿x mictews? 

Although Paul uses similar constructions elsewhere;?5 oi ¿x miotews occurs 
only twice in the Pauline corpus: in Gal 3:7 and 3:9. According to Maximilian 
Zerwick, the article + &x + genitive construction denotes members of a group 


32 xooc Yéyporcoat appears 18 times in Paul's extant letters: Rom 1:17; 2:24; 3:4, 10; 417; 8:36; 
9:13, 33; 10:15; 11:8, 26; 15:3, 9, 21; 1 Cor 1:31; 2:9; 2 Cor 8:15; 9:9. Joseph A. Fitzmeyer, "The Use 
of Explicit Old Testament Quotations in Qumran Literature and in the New Testament," 
NTS 7 (1961): 297-333, 299-305, finds no parallels in the pss to this proposed absolute use 
of xag to introduce a citation. 

33 Campbell, Deliverance, 857, suggests that, given the string of citations introduced by 
"abbreviated" textual markers in 3:6-14 and Paul's frequent use of xo&oc yéypartat to 
introduce citations, the expansion of 6t1 with yéypamtat in 3:10 and 3:13 likely implies the 
“unspoken presence" of the yéypamtat in 3:6 (as well as in 3:1 and 12). The different intro- 
ductory formulas, however, could just as easily signal that the citations function in differ- 
ent ways. 

34 Franz Mufsner, Der Galaterbrief (HTKNT 9; St. Benno: Leipzig, 1974), 214; Dietrich-Alex 
Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchungen zur Verwendung und zum 
Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (BHT 69; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1986), 106; Martyn, 
Galatians, 297. 

35 E.g., Bogota tov x miotews Joo (Rom 3:26); ei... ol &x vouov xAnpovoxot (Rom 4:14); 
ov TH Ex TOD vópou póvov dA xol TH ex niotewç ABpadu (Rom 4:16); poßovpevoç toùç ¿x 
mepicopfic (Gal 2:12); cf. ot èx THs meprtouys (Titus 1:10). 
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characterized by the genitive (cf. toùòç ¿x mepttopys, Gal 2:12), hence the com- 
mon rendering of this phrase as "those characterized by faith" or "those of 
faith.'36 This default definition favors an argument from Abraham’s example. 
As Richard Hays observes, however, Paul could have expressed this sentiment 
simply by using a verbal form—either ot mictevovtes or cot miatevouctv—as he 
does in 3:22 (xoc nıotevovow) and elsewhere (e.g., Rom 1:16; 3:22; 4:11; 4:24; 10:4; 
1 Cor 1:21; 14:22; 1 Thess 1:7; 2:10, 13).?7 This observation then raises the possibil- 
ity that Paul uses the unusual form here to differentiate the one who exhibits 
the zioenc from those who benefit. 

For instance, in an exception that effectively proves the rule, George 
Howard proposes an Abrahamic-based argument that nevertheless identifies 
¿x Totews in 3:7 as a reference to God's faithfulness. Contending that the cita- 
tion of Gen 15:6 emphasizes God's reckoning, Howard argues that Paul appeals 
to Abraham as an example not of one who believes but of one whom God 
justifies based on grace. Those who similarly receive justification based solely 
on God's faithfulness (oi ¿x niotewç) to fulfill his promise to bless the gentiles 
in Abraham (cf. 3:8)—i.e., based solely on grace—then constitute the “sons of 
Abraham" in 3:7.38 Even granting that 3:6 emphasizes God's gracious reckon- 
ing, however, that reckoning still comes in response to Abraham’s faith, not 
God's faithfulness. The lexical connection of ABpadu éntotevoev in 3:6 with 
ol ex mlotews in 3:7 therefore suggests that human faith forms the common 
basis of justification. The text provides no reason to suspect that oi ¿x mlotews 
refers instead to the divine side of the interaction with the unmentioned con- 
cept of grace establishing the connection to 3:6.39 

A similar problem plagues Lloyd Gastons proposal that oi ¿x miotews 
interprets the preceding reference to God's 8uxotocóvy in 3:6. In contrast to 
Howard's focus on Abraham's example, Gaston contends that the phrase des- 
ignates those who benefit from God's faithfulness in fulfilling his promise to 
act righteously on Abraham’s behalf.^? Nevertheless, the lexical connection 
with ABpadcp extotevoev in 3:6 once again undermines the analysis. As the text 


36 = Maximilian Zerwick, Biblical Greek: Illustrated by Examples (trans. Joseph Smith; Scripta 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici 114; Rome: 1963), 45. Cf. Bruce, Galatians, 153; B. Hudson McLean, 
The Cursed Christ: Mediterranean Expulsion Rituals and Pauline Soteriology (JSNTSup 126; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1996), 197, esp. n. 41. 

37 Hays, Faith, 171. 

38 Howard, Crisis, 57. 

39 Howard dismisses the lexical connection as mere “literary flavor" (ibid.), but such "literary 
flavor” would be exceedingly misleading. 

40 Gaston, Paul, 58. Cf. W. J. Dalton, “The Meaning of ‘We’ in Galatians,” ABR 38 (1990): 
33-44, 37- 
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stands, only Abraham has exercised mictic in the immediate context. Justifying 
a switch to divine rícctc in 3:7 is therefore difficult, especially since Paul could 
have conveyed Gaston's proposed argument more clearly by characterizing the 
group in 3:7 as ol ¿x Obxatocovrc, i.e., as those who benefit from God's promised 
act of righteousness. 

Pointing to the promise in Gen 15:4 that “one who will come out from you" 
(8c e&eAevoetat ¿x cod) would be Abraham's heir, Caroline Johnson Hodge sug- 
gests that ol ¿x miotews reflects a wordplay involving genealogical convention: 
“those who descend from [Abraham’s] faithfulness."^! This interpretation 
makes sense ofthe mictebw / toxic connection in 3:6-7 by identifying Abraham 
as the one who exercises miotic¢ in each case, but a lexical connection with 
God's ¿x mictews justification of the gentiles in 3:8 creates a problem. Since ¿x 
tiotews clearly does not reflect genealogical convention in 3:8, Johnson Hodge 
proposes that this occurrence signifies “based on Christ's faithfulness,” with 
ot ex mlotews in 3:9 then returning to the idea of Abrahamic descent. The 
required alternation between Abrahamic and christological interpretations of 
¿x miatews makes this reading improbable. Paul seems unlikely to expect the 
Galatians to recognize such a subtle wordplay. 

Finally, Hays himself suggests that the unusual formulation derives from 
Hab 2:4, a citation of which appears in Gal 3:1: 'O Sixatos &x niotewç hoeta? 
Supporting this conclusion, Douglas Campbell notes that all 21 instances of 
&x niotewç in the Pauline corpus occur in Galatians and Romans, i.e., in the 
two letters in which Paul cites Hab 2:4.44 Because they understand ó ðixaroç 
in the Habakkuk citation as a reference to the Righteous Messiah, Hays and 
Campbell then both identify oi ¿x miotews as those who benefit from Christ's 
faithfulness.** Unlike the genealogical explanation of ¿x miotews, this reading 
allows for a consistent interpretation of the phrase throughout 3:6-9. Unlike 
in the theocentric explanations considered above, the identification of ot ¿x 


41 Caroline Johnson Hodge, Jf Sons, Then Heirs: A Study of Kinship and Ethnicity in the Letters 
of Paul (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 80-85. Noting that the gentiles’ connec- 
tion to the promise in Gen 15:4 comes only through Christ, she suggests that the phrase 
has his faithfulness in view as well. 

42 Ibid., 85-86. 

43 Hays, Faith, 171. 

44 Douglas A. Campbell, “Romans 117—A Crux Interpretum for the Tice Xptotov Debate,’ 
JBL 113 (1994): 265-85, 268. Cf. Campbell, Deliverance, 377, 858-59. The 21 instances are 
found in Rom 1:17 (2x); 3:26, 30; 436 (2x); 5:1; 9:30, 32; 10:6; 14:23 (2x); Gal 2:16; 3:7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
22, 24; 5:5. 

45 Hays, Faith, 172; Campbell, Deliverance, 858-65. Curiously, Hays adopts a very differ- 
ent interpretation in his later commentary: "those whose identity is derived from faith" 
(“Galatians,” 255-56, following Martyn, Galatians, 299). 
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miotews as an allusion provides a potential justification for breaking the appar- 
ent parallel between Abraham and oi ¿x miotews as those who trust in God. 

The evidence for ot ¿x miotews as an allusion to Hab 2:4 seems compelling, 
the suggestion that the phrase therefore refers to Christ’s faithfulness much 
less so. On this latter point, the next section will identify several problems 
that arise from defining Abrahamic sonship solely in terms of Christ, while 
Chapter 3 will challenge the christological interpretation of Hab 2:4.*” Sticking 
to the immediate context, however, the customary significance of article + ¿x + 
genitive constructions and the ostensibly apt paralleling of Aßpadu entotevoev 
in 3:6 with the ot ¿x mlotewc sons of Abraham in 3:7 render it unlikely that 
Paul would require the Galatians to recognize ¿x mlatews as an allusion to (the 
christological reading of) Hab 2:4 well before he cites the verse.^8 Even if Paul 
had previously relayed this interpretation of Hab 2:4 to the Galatians, the pri- 
mary motivation for identifying ot ¿x ric teo as an allusion lies in the apparent 
infrequency with which Paul uses the phrase. The designation therefore does 
not seem to represent a typical Pauline formulation that the Galatians would 
immediately recognize, yet it also does not seem so distinctive or awkward in 
its present context that a reader would necessarily intuit its likely status as an 
allusion. 

The default understanding of ot ¿x niotewç and the lexical connections of 
the phrase with Afpadu éntotevoev in 3:6 and with God's justifying the gen- 
tiles ¿x mictews in 3:8 thus create difficulties for interpretations of oi ¿x mictews 
that seek to differentiate the expression of mioti¢ from those who benefit. 
Nevertheless, the unusual form still requires explanation if ot ¿x niotewç desig- 
nates those who imitate Abraham’s faith. In that regard, I note that the nomi- 
nalization of an adverbial phrase in the ot ¿x mictews construction suggests 
the presence of an implicit verb or verbal phrase. Interpreters often supply 
“live” as the omitted element for which faith forms the basis, either in the sense 
of receiving life (“those who receive life based on faith"^9) or of living (“those 


46 Similarly, Francis Watson, “By Faith (of Christ): An Exegetical Dilemma and Its Scriptural 
Solution,’ in The Faith of Jesus Christ: Exegetical, Biblical, and Theological Studies (eds. 
Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2009), 147-63, 149; 
Debbie Hunn, “Pistis Christou in Galatians: the connection to Habakkuk 2:4," TynBul 63 
(2012): 75-91, 75- 

47 See pp. 47-54 and 98-103, respectively. 

48 ` So also H. Wayne Johnson, "The Paradigm of Abraham in Galatians 3:6-9,” TJ 8 (1987): 
179-99, 189-90. 

49 Eg, Ellicott, Galatians, 69. Longenecker prefers the translation “those who rely on faith" 
on the grounds that human faith represents only a subjective response to the work of 
Christ that forms the objective basis for human redemption (Galatians, 14). 
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who live out of faith"5?), The parallel with Abraham’s justifying faith in 3:6, 
however, suggests that oi ¿x miotews instead signifies “those [who are justified] 
based on faith.”>! I accordingly propose that Paul uses ot ¿x miotews rather than 
ol miotevovtes or Scot nıotevovot because the former formulation enables the 
parallel to extend beyond faith to encompass Abraham's justification as well. 

The surrounding context, which consistently links ¿x mictews with ðıxarów 
and its cognates, supports this interpretation. The connection occurs in the 
foundational citation of Hab 2:4 (6 dtxatog ¿x niotewç),5? so this reading antici- 
pates and accords with Hab 2:4 without requiring recognition of the allusion. 
Similarly, the claim that “God justifies the gentiles based on faith" (£x mictews 
Stxatot tà Zant ó cóc, 3:8) separates the instance of ol ¿x mictews in 3:7 from its 
only other Pauline occurrence in Gal 3:9. Both Pauline instances of this expres- 
sion (3:7, 9) thus not only follow but also draw inferences from (dpa, 3:7 / Bote, 
3:9) references to justification by faith (3:6, 8). The only instance of ¿x mictews 
in Galatians prior to 3:7 (dtxatwlapev ex mictews Xptotod, 2:16) also links the 
phrase explicitly to justification (cf. 3:24; 5:5).53 In fact, in the few cases where 
Galatians does not overtly relate ¿x nictews to justification—3:22 connects ¿x 
miotews with the promise; 3:2 and 5 connect the related dE dxof¢ miotews with 
God's supplying the Spirit and working miracles—it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that the phrase functions as shorthand for “based on [justification by] 
faith.” Read in this way, the unusual phrase oi ¿x miotew¢ further supports the 
idea of an argument from Abraham's example. 

The argument in 3:6-7 thus seems to appeal to Abraham's example of trust- 
ing God, yet example-based arguments for a gentile-inclusive sonship ulti- 
mately prove to be incoherent. The Jerusalem Bible, for instance, reads the 
opening xa8w¢ as an exemplum reference: "Take Abraham, for example."5^ As 


50 E.g., Witherington, Grace, 226. 

51 So, eg., Tertullian, Marc. 5.312; William M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians (2d ed.; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1900), 345. Cf. John Calvin, 
"Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians,’ in Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, I & II Thess., I & II Timothy, Titus, Philemon (Calvin's 
Commentaries 21; Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2005), 11-188, 87. 

52 See Watson, “By Faith,” 159-62. Although, in contrast to Watson, I ultimately conclude 
that ¿x miotews in Gal 3:1 / Hab 2:4 modifies Gjcetat, justification seems to be implied: 
"the righteous will receive life based on their [justification by] faith.” See pp. 98-103 
below. 

53 Romans explicitly connects ¿x nícveoc with righteousness/justification in 117 (where 
God's righteousness is revealed by faith); 3:26, 30; 5:1; 9:30-32; and 10:6. 

54 So also Longenecker, Galatians, 12. Finding no other examples, Silva, Interpreting, 219, 
questions whether xa@w¢ can truly function as an exemplum reference. 
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with any inductive interpretation of 3:6, an exemplum reference would not 
produce a definitive conclusion. It would also essentially reduce Abraham to 
the status of an example, whereas the ensuing appeals to Abrahamic descent 
throughout Gal 3-4 (e.g., 3:29) suggest that the patriarch has a more integral 
role in the argument than simply serving as a convenient example of justifica- 
tion by faith.5* More importantly for a forward-looking xo6oc, an exemplum 
reference would not actually lead to the conclusion about Abrahamic sonship 
in 3:7, which derives from Abraham's example rather than from Abraham as 
an example. 

A forward-looking xoc therefore needs to function as a simple compara- 
tive ("Just as Abraham") introducing a deductive argument from Abraham's 
example. The resulting argument then requires the presence of an implied 
premise in 3:6-7, ideally one that everyone involved in the discussion would 
both intuitively supply and affirm.56 Unfortunately for gentile-inclusive inter- 
pretations, an example alone simply cannot establish sonship without reduc- 
ing "sonship" to generic similarity.5” Finding an appropriate premise capable of 
producing the conclusion that everyone justified by faith is a son of Abraham 
accordingly proves difficult, hence Wakefield's aforementioned perplexity.5? 


55 Cf. Howard, Crisis, 55: " [Paul's] emphasis on the sons of Abraham (vss. 7, 29) and the bless- 
ing of Abraham (vs. 14) suggests that Abraham, rather than being merely an example of 
justification by faith, is part of a salvific faith-process which works for the salvation of the 
Gentiles." 

56 Mayordomo claims that 3:6 and 3:7 form a logical argument only if they are read as two 
independent premises that lead to an implied conclusion, namely, that all believers are 
justified by God (Argumentiert, 155). Even aside from the admittedly rare use (“die selte- 
nere Bedeutung," 165) of ipa as a mere rhetorical accent that this reading requires, Paul 
would surely not have left such a crucial conclusion unstated. Significantly, Mayordomo's 
analysis must presume the connection of believers with Abrahams sons in the “prem- 
ise" of 3:7, a connection he attributes simply to the function of examples in enthymemes 
(154 n. 309). 

57 Although Kwon, Eschatology, 83-84, rightly intuits that the comparison in 3:6-7 focuses 
on justification by faith, his insistence that 3:7 includes gentiles reduces “sonship” to the 
experience of a similar justification. In other words, he claims that Paul does not " [affirm] 
the Galatian believers’ status as Abraham's sons" (emphasis original) but instead uses 
sonship merely as “an exegetical device to establish the truth of justification by faith" 
(84-85). In this reading, the introduction of sonship only obscures Paul's real point about 
justification. This view of sonship also contrasts with the more robust understanding of 
Abrahamic descent that appears throughout Gal 3-4. 

58 Wakefield, Where to Live, 161. Cf. Moo, Galatians, 198: Paul's logic is “not immediately clear.” 
G. Walter Hansen, Abraham in Galatians: Epistolary and Rhetorical Contexts (JSNTSup 29; 
Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1989), 12, argues that the implied premise is “as God dealt with 
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In contrast, the suggestion that 3:7 instead identifies justification by faith 
as an essential characteristic of (Jewish) Abrahamic sonship enables a rather 
straightforward deductive argument to emerge: the conclusion results from 
joining 3:6 with the implied premise that children exhibit the key attributes 
of their parents 59 As Johnson Hodge notes, this principle that “descendants 
are manifestations—both in physical makeup and in character traits—of their 
ancestors" was a “normative assumption" of ancient Mediterranean cultures.59 
Since in this reading Paul would be reminding his readers of something they 
already know—i.e., an indicative ywwoxete in 3:7—it also seems reasonable 
to expect that the Galatians would be able to follow the argument without the 
explicit citing of this "normative assumption." 

This implied premise solves the logical problem of 3:6—7 because it presup- 
poses rather than establishes the parent-child relationship. In other words, 
it solves the problem by limiting the scope of the claim in 3:6-7 to Jews. 
Understanding 3:6—7 as a discussion of the Jews' traditional Abrahamic son- 
ship thus produces a contextually sensitive, coherent reading, something 
gentile-inclusive interpretations cannot do. The superiority of this reading, 
however, extends far beyond its ability to produce a coherent argument. As 
the following section will show, it also resolves the numerous contextual and 
theological issues that gentile-inclusive interpretations raise. 


Abraham, so he will deal with all men.” Cf. Burton, Galatians, 155; Byrne, Sons, 149. This 
premise, however, would lead to the conclusion that God justifies everyone who believes. 
While we might expect Paul to draw this conclusion given the concerns of the letter, it is 
not the conclusion that he actually draws in 3:7. In an overly complicated analysis, Marc 
Debanné "solves" this problem by arguing that the conclusion of Hansen's enthymeme 
combines with an implied syllogism's conclusion that "Anyone who receives righteous- 
ness is Abraham’s son" to form a third syllogism that results in the conclusion of 3:7. See 
Marc J. Debanné, “Analysis of Enthymemes in Galatians,’ Appendix D2 to Enthymemes 
in the Letters of Paul (LNTS 303; London: T&T Clark International, 2006), 8-9. Cited 
18 February 2016. Online: http://markgoodacre.org/LNTS /debanne/gal.pdf. 

59 Cf. Carl Ludwig Bauer's 1773 appeal to the same reasoning: "filii enim imitantur patres" 
(cited in Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 154 n. 309, who curiously describes the logic as 
unnecessarily complicated). 

60 Johnson Hodge, Sons, 19-42, esp. 42. See, e.g., Philo, who affirms that “kinship [tò cvyyevéc] 
is measured not by blood alone...but by similarity of actions and by the eager pursuit 
of [such actions] [mecEewv duordtytt xal Opa xv abtov]” (Virt. 195). Johnson Hodge also 
points to such instances as Homer, Il. 6.145-21, 215; 4 Macc 1318-20; and Demosthenes 
60.4. Of course, several NT passages also presuppose this principle: see Matt 3:8-9 / Luke 
3:8; Matt 5:44—45 / Luke 6:35; Matt 23:29-32; John 8:39-44. 
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Problems for a Gentile-Inclusive Sonship in Broader Contextual 
and Theological Considerations 


As noted above, interpreters tend to read 3:6—7 as extending Abrahamic sonship 
to gentiles. In the most common interpretation, Abraham’s faith becomes the 
model that determines an Abrahamic sonship based on likeness to Abraham; 
in the alternative, Abraham’s faith secures the divine act of righteousness 
that results in a sonship characterized by ancestry through incorporation into 
Christ. The inability to produce a coherent argument troubles the former, the 
clear contextual signals of an appeal to Abraham's example, the latter. These 
identified problems with gentile-inclusive readings, however, constitute just 
the tip of the proverbial iceberg, especially for the traditional example-based 
interpretations. 

For these example-based interpretations, the utterly surprising nature of 
the conclusion in 3:7 provides the first sign of trouble. Genesis 15:6 portrays 
Abraham's justification by faith; it says nothing about the identity of his sons. 
The citation thus lends itself much more readily to a claim about justifica- 
tion than about sonship (cf. Rom 4:9-13). That Paul would not draw this more 
straightforward inference here in Galatians is all the more astonishing given 
the letter's overarching preoccupation with the role of faith in justification 
(cf. 2:16, 17, 21; 3:8, 1, 21, 24; 5:4, 5). Furthermore, for 3:6-7 to redefine Abrahamic 
sonship would effectively require that Paul either ignores or assumes the con- 
nection of faith and righteousness in the Genesis citation. The appropriateness 
of Gen 15:6 for addressing justification by faith renders the former unlikely; 
the disputed nature of justification elsewhere in Galatians does the same 
for the latter. 

The literary context of 3:6—7 not only leads a reader to expect an inference 
regarding justification by faith, it also completely fails to prepare a reader for 
an inference regarding Abrahamic sonship. Although the motif of Abrahamic 
descent does continue to play a major role in the logic of Galatians once it has 
been introduced, nothing in 1:1-3:5 has anticipated the theme's sudden appear- 
ance in 3:6-7. Only one explanation can possibly account for Paul's drawing a 
conclusion about this previously unmentioned theme at the expense of the 
simpler—and seemingly more relevant—inference about justification by 
faith: in this reading, Abrahamic sonship must represent the true point of dis- 
pute in Galatia. In other words, this reading must assume that Paul has no need 
to explain the introduction of Abrahamic sonship into the argument because 
the agitators have already established its importance for the Galatians, pre- 
sumably arguing that these gentile converts required circumcision to become 
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true sons of Abraham.® As Yon-Gyong Kwon notes, however, if Abrahamic 
sonship were the overriding issue, then explaining why Paul invokes Gen 15:6 
in the first place becomes more difficult.62 

Somewhat ironically, many scholars find additional confirmation that the 
agitators have introduced Abraham into the discussion in the several theologi- 
cal and contextual problems that this standard interpretation creates. After all, 
if Paul were explicating the gospel using his own terms, he would presumably 
have offered a more consistent and persuasive argument. The apparent holes 
in his logic—so the argument goes—suggest that he has hurriedly responded 
to an opposing position without thinking through all the implications of his 
claims. These “holes,” however, are rather blatant and significant. They do not 
comprise the kind of minor logical omissions and subtle contradictions that 
an author might reasonably overlook. 

I begin with the issue that Klaus Berger identifies as “das theologische 
Kernproblem" of Gal 3: essentially, how can Abrahamic descent be open to 
everyone who is ¿x ríe teo (3:7) while at the same time being limited to Christ 
as Abraham's only seed (316)?63 Scholars who seek to resolve the difficulty 
typically point to Paul's assertion in 3:29 that those “of Christ" (oi Xptotod) 
are Abrahamic seed, a conclusion purportedly anticipated by the év got in 3:8 
(cf. 314a).9^ While such appeals might resolve the numerical problem by show- 
ing how the singular seed could become a plurality, this resolution comes at 
the cost of introducing another discrepancy that proves irreconcilable. 

The problem arises in that Gal 3:7 and 3:29 present different criteria for 
Abrahamic descent: faith and incorporation into Christ, respectively.®> The 
two criteria are not inherently opposed, but if 3:6-7 redefines Abrahamic 


61 Preeminently, Martyn, Galatians, 299, 302—6, but this ubiquitous interpretation goes back 
at least as far as Chrysostom's Hom. Gal. (PG 61.650—651). Galatians 612-13, however, sug- 
gests that the agitators have linked their circumcision advocacy to law observance rather 
than Abrahamic sonship. 

62 Kwon, Eschatology, 81-82. 

63 Klaus Berger, "Abraham in den paulinischen Hauptbriefen,” MTZ 17 (1966): 47-89, 47. 

64 E.g. Terence L. Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles: Remapping the Apostle’s Convictional 
World (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997), 18-19. 

65 Rather than truly reconciling the two conceptions of Abrahamic descent, Donaldson 
instead seeks to determine which conception is more "fundamental" to Paul's thought 
(incorporation) and which more rhetorically conditioned (faith). He then argues that an 
underlying narrative enables the subordination of the latter to the former (ibid., 119-22), 
an argument that does not really address the objections that I will identify in the main 
text above. In contrast, J. Christiaan Beker, Paul the Apostle: The Triumph of God in Life 
and Thought (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980), 50-51, simply allows the discrepancy in these 
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sonship based solely on faith, then mere compatibility is not enough: oi ¿x 
miotews and oi Xpictod must be equivalent expressions. Otherwise, incorpora- 
tion into Christ would become superfluous for those who were already faith- 
based sons of Abraham. Even before we consider whether this equivalence 
can be shown, the discrepancy itself raises the question as to why Paul would 
obscure Christ's role in 3:6-7 in favor of forging a direct connection between 
believers and Abraham. Why not simply introduce the all-important concept 
of Christ as the seed in 3:6-7? 

Rhetorical questions aside, the suggestion that 3:7 establishes faith as the 
sole criterion for Abrahamic sonship means that the differing criteria in 3:7 
and 3:29 point to two different conceptions of Abrahamic descent. To include 
gentiles, the term “son of Abraham” in 3:7 must be based solely on a similarity 
in action/belief rather than any genealogical connection.® In Gal 3:29, on the 
other hand, a share in Abrahamic descent comes by virtue of one’s incorpora- 
tion into Christ, who is Abrahams sole heir according to 3:16. 

Based on the model of descent implied by the common interpretation of 
3:7, both Christ and believers would become sons by imitating Abraham's 
faith, a scenario that renders union with Christ superfluous and undermines 
the claim in 3:6 that Christ constitutes Abraham's only seed. If, on the other 
hand, believers require incorporation into Christ to become sons (3:29), then 
the critical aspect of the sonship-enabling faith in 3:7 must be in some way 
christological, a point that makes it difficult to establish Christ's sonship in 316 
on the same basis. Furthermore, the ubiquitous attempts to “find” Christ in 3:7 
either as the implied object of the believers' faith ("based on faith [in Christ]") 
or as the implied one whose faithfulness is in view ("based on [Christ's] faith- 
fulness”) effectively undermine the parallel with Abraham—who neither 
believed in Jesus®’ nor was justified based on someone else's faithfulness (at 
least not according to Gen 15:6 )— that in this reading forms the basis for sonship 
in 3:6—7.°8 These faith- and incorporation-based models of Abrahamic descent 


“contingent” expressions to stand unresolved. For more detailed analysis of 3:29, see 
pp. 209-30 below. 

66 Cf. Hansen, Abraham, 13: “the word ‘son’ is used in the Semitic sense to connote spiritual 
kinship.’ 

67 Contra Hendrikus Boers, Theology out of the Ghetto: A New Testament Exegetical Study 
concerning Religious Exclusiveness (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 79, who interprets Abrahams faith 
in 3:6 as christological because Christ eventually becomes the promised seed for which 
Abraham believes. Even granting this awkward suggestion, Abraham’s faith would still 
not be “christological” in the same sense as the Galatians’ faith. 

68 Hence, de Boer argues that Abraham “provides only an analogy, and a rough one at 
that, ... [one that] cannot be pressed too far” but which establishes only “the exclusive 
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thus prove to be mutually contradictory.® Accordingly, if 3:6—7 includes gen- 
tiles as Abrahamic sons on grounds consistent with an argument for descent 
based on incorporation, then, as the main alternative interpretation acknowl- 
edges, 3:6-7 cannot logically appeal to Abraham's example. 

The view that Gal 3:6—7 identifies gentiles as Abrahamic sons based solely 
on their faith also goes against the Genesis context of Paul's cited text (Gen 
15:6). In the first place, Abraham’s frustration at his lack of a biological heir 
forms the starting point for the whole discussion in Gen 15; it would be exceed- 
ingly ironic if Paul were to use Abraham’s subsequent belief in God's promise of 
incalculable physical descendants (Gen 15:2-3) essentially to disinherit those 
very biological descendants in favor of “adopted” children.”° More importantly, 
as Hans Hübner emphasizes, such a redefinition of Abrahamic sonship ignores 
God's command in Gen 17:9-14 for all males of Abraham's household (whether 
biological or not) to be circumcised."' On what grounds could Paul justify his 
blatant disregard of this command? At the very least, we would expect him to 
acknowledge this disregard, especially given the prominent role scholars often 
assign to Gen 17 in their reconstructions of the agitators’ position," 

This last observation then raises a problem that has rarely been given its due 
weight, namely, the utter unpersuasiveness of Paul's purported argument. As 


»» 


relationship between 'believing'...and justification" (Galatians, 190-91). In fact, de 
Boer's attempt to read oi ¿x miotew¢ in 3:7 as a reference to Christ's faithfulness undermines 
the relevance of even this relationship, thereby rendering the argument incoherent. 

69  Inthesecond edition of The Faith of Jesus Christ, Hays retracts his earlier conclusion that 
Gal 3 "depicts Abraham not as an exemplary paradigm for faith but as a representative 
figure in and through whom others are blessed" (177) on the grounds that this conclusion 
likely represents an “overly precise and rationalistic distinction ... [that] posits a dichot- 
omy where [Hays now suspects] Paul saw none" (290). Abraham does seem to function 
as both paradigm and blessing enabler in Gal 3, but to suggest that Paul therefore saw no 
distinction between the two functions overcorrects. 

70 Contra Hansen, Galatians, 87, who combines Gen 15:6 with Gal 3:8 to argue that Abraham's 
faith in God's promise for innumerable descendants is effectively his faith in the blessing 
of the gentiles. 

71 Hans Hübner Law in Paul's Thought (trans. James C. G. Greig; Studies of the New 
Testament and Its World; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1984), 16-17, 52-53. Cf. Donaldson, Paul, 
124—25; Stanley, Arguing, 117 n. 9. 

72 E.g., Martyn, Galatians, 291; E. P. Sanders, Paul, the Law, and the Jewish People (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1983), 18; Hansen, Abraham, 113. Hays argues that Paul appeals to Gen 15:6 in part 
because it comes “prior to [Abraham's] circumcision” (emphasis original), thereby giving 
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him “crucial hermeneutical leverage" over the agitators’ "almost certain[]" appeals to Gen 
17 (“Galatians,” 255). If Hays is right, then we must ask why Paul chose not to make use of 


this leverage until he wrote Rom 4:9-12. 
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mentioned above, the sudden introduction of Abrahamic sonship as a topic, 
the polemical nature of its first appearance, and the (in this view) radical redef- 
inition of the term practically necessitate that Paul’s argument responds to the 
agitators, yet for Paul simply to assert that oi ¿x mictews are sons of Abraham 
without addressing the biblical command for all of Abraham’s sons to be cir- 
cumcised would hardly constitute a compelling rebuttal. Even worse, the agi- 
tators could endorse this argument to enhance their own case: "Yes, Abraham 
was justified by his faith in Gen 15. Then, in Gen 17, God told him to get circum- 
cised. You Galatians should indeed follow his example." Paul could hardly have 
made a worse argument against the need for a subsequent circumcision. 

Further problems also emerge in the christological appeals that advocates of 
both incorporation- and example-based interpretations must make to enable 
the inclusion of uncircumcised gentiles as Abrahamic sons. Example-based 
readings typically interpret the ene in ot ¿x miotews as the believers’ “faith 
[in Christ],” whereas incorporation-based readings interpret oi ¿x míovewg as 
a reference to the divine/Abrahamic/christological faithfulness that enables 
the gentiles’ incorporation into Christ as Abraham’s single seed (cf. 3:16, 29). 
Neither move finds explicit warrant in the text: unlike in 3:22 (x miotews 
"boot Xptc00; cf. 2:16, 20), Paul does not actually limit the riots in 3:7 (or 3:9) 
with a reference to Christ. Interpreters must therefore import any specifically 
Christian nuance to ol ¿x miotews, an awkward observation given Christ's cen- 
tral importance to gentile-inclusive arguments. 

More importantly, regardless of whether Abraham serves as paradigmatic 
figure or progenitor, redefining Abrahamic sonship solely in terms of Christ 
would effectively eliminate Israel's status as a national entity or people group. 
As its name indicates, Israel consists of those descended from Abraham 
through Isaac and Jacob/Israel. By restricting Abrahamic sonship to Christ- 
based models, Paul would therefore be stripping the patriarchs' physical 
descendants of any legitimacy or theological significance. Furthermore, as 
Günter Klein notes, the dissolution of Israel would affect the nation's past as 
well as its present since there could not have been any Abrahamic sons before 
Christ.” This reading thus transforms Israel's history from Heilsgeschichte into 
a deceived Unheilsgeschichte. 


73 ` Günter Klein, Rekonstruktion und Interpretation: Gesammelte Aufsätze zum Neuen 
Testament (BEvT 5o; Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1969), 203, cf. 208. Cf. Bruce W. 
Longenecker, "Sharing in Their Spiritual Blessings? The Stories of Israel in Galatians and 
Romans,” in Narrative Dynamics in Paul: A Critical Assessment (ed. Bruce W. Longenecker; 
Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2002), 58-84, 70 n. 22. 
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The dissolution of Israel would be theologically troubling on its own; the 
fact that Paul elsewhere continues to recognize and attribute a theological sig- 
nificance to Israel exacerbates the problem by introducing the additional issue 
of Pauline consistency. Although we need not look beyond Gal 3:13-14 for evi- 
dence that Paul's theology retains a place for Israel,"^ his treatment of Abraham 
in Romans provides the clearest illustration. Indeed, Romans shows how easily 
Paul could have incorporated gentiles into Abraham's family without disband- 
ing Israel. Romans 4:9-12, for instance, uses Gen 15:6 to unite two distinct types 
of Abrahamic descendants, the circumcised (Jews) and the uncircumcised 
(gentiles), through their shared theocentric faith (cf. Rom 4:24). Paul could 
have drawn a similar inference in Gal 3:7 simply by concluding that “you [i.e., 
the gentile Galatians] who are ¿x miotews are sons of Abraham" or that “the 
ones who are ¿x miotews, these are also sons of Abraham.” Nevertheless, schol- 
arly consensus holds that Gal 3:6—7 draws a very different conclusion. As Bruce 
Longenecker summarizes, whereas in Romans Paul organically incorporates 
the gentiles into Abraham's exisiting family, in Galatians “[n]o effort is made to 
recognize Abraham as the patriarch of ethnic Israel, and various attempts are 
made to avoid any such impressions."76 

Scholars do try to avoid the logical implications of this interpretation. 
Berger, for instance, argues that we should not push ad hoc statements such as 
3:7 for implications beyond their stated purpose.” Such a position effectively 
admits the larger incoherence of Paul's argument. After critically surveying the 
scholarly attempts to explain these perceived differences between Romans 
and Galatians, Longenecker reaches the same conclusion: this reading of 3:7 
cannot be reconciled with Romans, and Paul's divergent attitudes on this cru- 
cial issue threaten to undermine any larger constructs of Pauline coherence.79 


74 See pp. 110-31. 

75 Forthe perceived conflict that Romans portrays a clearly theocentric faith linking believ- 
ers directly to Abraham whereas Galatians portrays a christocentric faith linking believ- 
ers to Abraham through Christ, see Donaldson, Paul, 122-23. On perceived differences in 
the use of Abraham between Romans and Galatians more generally, see Jeffrey S. Siker, 
Disinheriting the Jews: Abraham in Early Christian Controversy (Louisville: Westminster / 
John Knox, 1991), 73-74; Beker, Paul, 95-104; Hübner, Law, 51-57; Berger, “Abraham,” 87-88. 

76 Longenecker, “Sharing,” 70. 

77 Berger “Abraham,” 48. 

78 Longenecker, "Sharing, 80. He identifies six factors often (unsuccessfully) invoked to 
explain the differences: 1) a common narrative substructure, 2) the different rhetorical 
situations, 3) aesthetic qualities of the arguments, 4) Paul's emotional state, 5) differences 
in genre, and 6) developments in Paul's thought. 
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Gentile-inclusive interpretations of Abrahamic sonship in 3:6-7 thus create 
substantial, even insurmountable difficulties. As demonstrated, the traditional 
interpretation in which the gentiles’ faith in Christ makes them Abrahamic 
sons based on Abraham's example is both logically incoherent and funda- 
mentally incompatible with the subsequent portrayal of Abrahamic descent 
based on incorporation into Christ in 3:29. This interpretation also has trouble 
accounting for the focus on Abrahamic sonship in 3:7, goes against the Genesis 
context of Paul’s citation, and results in an argument that has virtually no 
foreseeable chance of persuading the Galatians. Additionally, all christologi- 
cal redefinitions of Abrahamic sonship effectively dissolve Israel as a theologi- 
cally significant entity, not only in the present but also with regard to the past. 
This development, problematical in its own right, then creates larger issues of 
Pauline coherence. 

Once again, understanding 3:6—7 to highlight justification by faith as an 
essential characteristic of Jewish claims to Abrahamic sonship resolves all of 
these issues. For example, the implied premise that enables a coherent argu- 
ment about Jewish sonship to emerge—namely, that children exhibit the 
key attributes of their parents?—-presupposes rather than establishes the 
parent-child relationship. In accordance with the lexico-syntactical evidence, 
it therefore enables 3:6—7 to focus on Abraham's example as a decisive crite- 
rion of sonship without undermining the letter's subsequent understanding of 
Abrahamic descent in terms of ancestry. It also produces a conclusion empha- 
sizing justification by faith rather than Abrahamic sonship. In other words, it 
produces exactly the kind of conclusion that the letter's overall concern with 
justification would lead us to expect Paul to draw from Gen 15:6. Furthermore, 
since this emphasis on justification by faith fits well within the larger epis- 
tolary context, Paul's introduction of Abraham no longer must depend on 
the assumption that Abrahamic sonship forms the critical issue in Galatia. 
Regardless of whether or not the agitators had appealed to Abraham, Paul 
invokes the patriarch's example because it accords with his gospel, a point that 
will become even clearer as the analysis progresses. 

This Jewish reading of 3:7 also avoids the larger contextual and theological 
problems associated with a gentile-inclusive reading. With regard to Christ's 
role, the text does not mention him here because Jewish claims to Abrahamic 
sonship do not depend on Christ. To be sure, Paul will introduce a christolog- 
ical twist to this claim in 334b, but at this point he is still establishing first 
principles with which even his opponents could agree. 


79 Seep. 46. 
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With regard to Israel, this interpretation clearly preserves the nation as a 
theologically distinct entity. Indeed, the statement affirms Israel’s special 
status as Abrahamic sons by virtue of their shared faith, thereby creating a 
stronger parallel with Abraham’s theocentric faith in 3:6 than Christian inter- 
pretations allow. Pauline inconsistency on this point, especially with Romans, 
thus ceases to be an issue. Restricting the application to Jews also correlates 
with the emphasis on biological heirs in Gen 15. The conflict with the com- 
mand in Gen 17 for Abraham to circumcise all of his sons disappears as well, 
both because faith need not be the only criterion for sonship and because faith 
need not exclude an act such as circumcision. The argument will, of course, 
ultimately differentiate faith and law, but it does not do so here. The claim 
presents nothing with which the agitators might take issue, yielding a poten- 
tial persuasiveness that gentile-inclusive interpretations simply cannot match. 


The Case for an Exclusively Jewish Sonship in 3:6-7 


This chapter began by noting that the conclusion in 3:7—“the ones who are 
&x miotews, these are sons of Abraham"— could either identify everyone who 
is ¿x miotews as a son of Abraham or highlight being ¿x mictews as an essen- 
tial characteristic of Abraham’s sons. The former would redefine Abrahamic 
sonship to allow the inclusion of Christian gentiles. Assuming the traditional 
understanding of Abrahamic sonship, the latter would remind the readers that 
justification by faith constitutes an essential component of Jewish claims to 
that sonship. Noting the syntactical parallel in 6:12 and the lack of evidence 
suggesting that the nature of Abrahamic sonship was already at issue in 
Galatia, I then suggested that, despite a seemingly universal preference for 
gentile-inclusive interpretations, we should instead understand 3:6—7 as dis- 
cussing Jewish sonship exclusively. 

The intervening material has sought to substantiate this claim. I first 
addressed a purported source of contextual support for gentile-inclusive inter- 
pretations by arguing that the initial xo6oc in 3:6 does not look backward to 
the discussion of the gentile Galatians’ faith in 3:1-5. The resulting break in 
the argument accordingly limits the influence of 31-5 on the interpretation 
of 3:6-7. Next, I examined the logic of 3:6-7. Whereas gentile-inclusive argu- 
ments proved unable to produce a contextually sensitive, coherent argument, 
a focus on Jewish sonship enabled a simple deductive argument to emerge: 
building on the normative assumption in the ancient world that children 
exhibit the attributes of their parents, Abraham's example in 3:6 leads to 
the expected conclusion in 3:7 that his sons must exhibit the same justifying 
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faith. I then identified a host of broader contextual and theological issues that 
gentile-inclusive readings raise, all of which disappear if the argument assumes 
standard Jewish sonship. 

Accordingly, rather than signifying that everyone justified by faith becomes 
a son of Abraham, Paul's inference in 3:7 instead seems to establish that 
every true son of Abraham must be justified by faith, a claim that every good 
Jew could affirm. After all, it was the Jews’ covenantal bond with the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and their expression of that faith in the observance 
of his holy law that justified them and differentiated them from other potential 
Abrahamic heirs. The emphatic otot in 3:7 then serves to exclude anyone who 
might have a claim to Abrahamic sonship apart from this shared faith, such as 
Abraham’s descendants outside of the Isaac-Jacob/Israel line (cf. Rom 9:6-13). 

The phrasing of 3:7 points in this direction as well. As Brendan Byrne notes, 
Paul's formulation highlights vioi by separating it from Afpody and placing it 
before the verb.8° This emphasis well suits a context where Paul wants to high- 
light “sonship” over against other ways of being related to Abraham (such as 
mere physical descent). The inference thus serves to remind Paul's readers— 
hence, an indicative ywwoxete in 3:7—of the importance of faith in the Jews’ 
claim to be Abraham’s (sole) "sons"?! 

Despite these substantial interpretive advantages, few interpreters acknowl- 
edge even the possibility that 3:6—7 focuses on Jewish claims to Abrahamic 
sonship. I have already addressed two textual features—the connection to 
31-5 and the emphatic nature of 3:7—that often prompt a gentile-inclusive 
reading. Two others, however, still require comment: the focus on gentiles in 
3:8-9 and the letter's subsequent treatment of Abraham's seed. 

First, Gal 3:8-9 has close ties to 3:6-7 as the connecting particle Gë in 3:8 and 
the repeated ol ¿x mictews in 3:7 and 3:9 indicate. Most scholars accordingly 
conclude that the discussion of God's justifying and blessing the gentiles by 
faith in 3:8-9 somehow draws out the key implications for the gentiles of the 
argument in 3:6-7. The ensuing discussion of 3:8-10 in Chapter 3 will argue 


80 Byrne, Sons, 149. 29 notes several manuscripts that transpose vioi eletv: N? A C D F G 0278 
33 1739 1881 M latt; Irt, Evidence for the accepted text appears in P46 N* B Y 81 326 12415 
2464 pc. 

81 Cf Nancy Calvert-Koyzis, Paul, Monotheism and the People of God: The Significance of 
Abraham Traditions for Early Judaism and Christianity (JSNTSup 273; London: T&T Clark 
International, 2004), 96: *From the standpoint of the tradition of Abraham as the man 
of faith in the true God, Paul's scriptural proof (3.6—7) for the descendants of Abraham 
being those who have faith in the same God would ring true.’ Galatians 3:6-7 accordingly 
makes a novel claim only if, as Calvert-Koyzis contends, these verses already define faith 
over against law. 
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that this interpretation cannot stand.?? To highlight just one potential prob- 
lem, Gal 3:8-9 never mentions Abrahamic sonship, focusing instead on the 
Abrahamic blessing. Leaving the more extended discussion for later, I simply 
note here that if, as argued above, 3:7 does not redefine Abrahamic sonship, 
then the references to “sons of Abraham" in 3:6-7 and "gentiles" in 3:8-9 neces- 
sarily distinguish two different groups that the larger argument unites on the 
grounds that they are both oi ¿x mlotews, i.e., those [justified] by faith.83 

Second, Gal 3:29 clearly incorporates gentiles into Abraham's seed (onépuce), 
a result that interpreters typically read back into 3:7 based on the assumption 
that vioi and omépua function as roughly synonymous terms of Abrahamic 
descent. I have already noted, however, the logical incompatibility of 
incorporation- and example-based redefinitions of sonship.?^ I therefore con- 
tend that Paul's argument does indeed distinguish between Abraham’s “sons” 
and his promised "seed 95 As the examination of 3:15-4:11 in Part 11 will show, 
this distinction derives from God's adoption of the patriarch, which entails that 
the promised “seed” must be a son of God as well as a (traditionally defined) 
son of Abraham. 

The rarity of viot Apod in Paul supports this distinction. Outside of Gal 
3:7, Paul always refers to Abraham's descendants as oréppa (Gal 3:16, 29; Rom 
4:11-13, 16), even when referring specifically to Jews (Rom 9:7, 11:1; 2 Cor 11:22). 
This lone instance of the phrase “sons of Abraham" could accordingly indicate 
that Gal 3:7 appropriates the language of the agitators.86 That Paul does not 
reinforce his understanding of the phrase through continued use—he reverts 
to "seed" language (3:29) and even calls the Galatians "sons of God" (3:26) ata 
point that seems tailor-made to reference their Abrahamic sonship®’—argues 
against this possibility. I suggest that Paul instead uses viol 'Appadp in 3:7 
because he wants to highlight the Jews’ connection to Abraham, but he 


82 See pp. 62-97. 

83 The identity of the particular group in view, whether sons of Abraham (3:7) or gentiles 
(3:9), accordingly limits the scope of the article in the two instances of ol ¿x miotews, i.e., 
the ot does not signify “everyone.” 

84 See pp. 48-50. 

85 So also Kwon, Eschatology, 91, although he understands the distinction somewhat 
differently. 

86 So, e.g., Martyn, Galatians, 299. Martyn tries to have it both ways, however, arguing that 
Paul's subsequent use of onéppa in 3:29 must also reflect “the Galatians’ fascination with 
the Teachers' references to the sperma of Abraham" since Paul would otherwise presum- 
ably have continued to use “sons” as in 3:7 (377). 

87  Seepp.165-68. 
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cannot use his customary omépya language since, within the context of 
Galatians and its one-seed argument (3:16), omépua 'Aßpady can refer only to 
Christ(ians). Thus, when speaking of the Jews, Paul differentiates them from 
those in Christ by identifying them as "sons of Abraham." 

Accordingly, neither the emphatic nature of 3:7, nor the surrounding gentile 
contexts of 3:1-5 and 3:8-9, nor the identification of gentiles as Abrahamic 
seed in 3:29 requires a gentile-inclusive redefinition of Abrahamic sonship in 
3:6-7. Admittedly, if an interpreter starts with the assumption that 3:6-7 rede- 
fines Abrahamic sonship, then these features can be read in ways that sup- 
port this redefinition—albeit not without introducing the host of interpretive 
problems discussed above—thereby seeming to reinforce the legitimacy of the 
initial assumption. If, however, an interpreter starts with the assumption that 
Abrahamic sonship in 3:7 retains its customary definition of physical descent 
from Abraham—and why would it not?—then none of these features need 
call that initial assumption into question. 

These observations offer potential insight into why most interpreters, 
whether ancient or modern, seem not to have even considered the possibil- 
ity that viol ABoadu in 3:7 refers strictly to Jews.88 The earliest extant allusions 
to / interpretations of this passage appear in Justin's Dialogus cum Tryphone n9 
(ca. 147—161 CE), Irenaeus's Adversus haereses 4.21.1 and 5.32.2 (ca. 182-188 CE), 
and Tertullian's Adversus Marcionem 5.3 (ca. 207 CE). The earliest surviving full 
commentary on Galatians comes from Chrysostom at the end of the fourth 
century. By the time of these writers, the gentile church was ascending, and 
anti-Semitism had begun its insidious intrusion into the church's theology. The 
inclusion of gentile Christians as children and heirs of Abraham had also been 
well established, based in no small part on the argument of Galatians itself. In 
such a climate, it hardly seems surprising that these late second- / early third- 
century readers would understand ot ¿x miotews in 3:7 as a generic description 
of all Christians, an interpretation that exegetes have followed ever since. 

In other words, later Christians’ more developed understanding of 
Abrahamic descent as being somehow inclusive of uncircumcised gentiles is 
precisely what makes it seem reasonable that the definition of this sonship 
would be open to debate in 3:7. In the first century CE, however, the title *sons 
of Abraham" still clearly designated Jews, a fact implicitly acknowledged by 
the many reconstructions arguing that Galatians addresses a dispute over the 


88 For summary of patristic interpretations of this passage, see Martin Meiser, Galater 
(Novum Testamentum Patristicum 9; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007), 129: 
"Als Sóhne Abrahams werden generell die Christen gegenueber den Juden benannt." 
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gentile Christians’ status as Abrahamic sons. I simply contend that the Galatians 
would have had little reason to question this customary understanding of viot 
'ABpacp. The preceding analysis shows that nothing in the letter itself requires 
or even promotes such questioning. This assessment then suggests that the 
lack of attestation for this reading results at least in part from a significant 
lacuna in the otherwise extensive history of interpretation, namely, our lack of 
sources from the first century itself. 

Finally, I should briefly explain how the proposed interpretation of ot &x 
tictews relates to Douglas Campbell’s broadside against the viability of jus- 
tification by faith as a soteriological framework.*? Identifying Rom 1-4 as the 
basis for traditional “Justification theory,’ Campbell defines this model as one 
in which rational individuals discern from the cosmos, conscience, and—in 
the case of Jews—the law both the existence and the ethical demands of a 
righteous God. Such individuals subsequently despair over their inability 
to fulfill such onerous works, receiving with gratitude the good news that 
through faith alone they can appropriate Christ's satisfaction of their moral 
debts.°° The focus on justification by xícxig—understood here in the sense of 
"belief"?! —thus derives specifically from the need for an easier means of justi- 
fication than the works that fail in the model's first phase. 

Campbell identifies 56 intrinsic, systematic, empirical, and exegetical dif- 
ficulties with this prospective, contractual, and individualistic Justification 
model 27 leading him ultimately to conclude that Paul never endorses this 
model but instead argues consistently out of a retrospective, unconditional, 
and participatory model. The most significant of these difficulties stems from 
the Justification model's prospective nature in which fallen humans somehow 
reason from their moral plight to God's solution in Christ. I find this particular 
critique compelling and accordingly want to note how my understanding of 
justification by faith differs from the model that Campbell describes. Indeed, 
my understanding cannot presuppose the traditional Justification model since 
I understand 3:6-7 to highlight the faith-based nature of righteousness in tra- 
ditional Jewish thought. Significantly, then, in these verses, nictig does not 
stand in contrast to works of law, nor does it denote a purely mental "belieft 


89 See Campbell, Deliverance, 1-466. 

go Ibid. 1-35, esp. 28-29. 

91 lbid. 33-34. 

92 For summary, see ibid., 397—410. 

93  Onthe semantic range of niotıç, see ibid., 384-86. 
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As Campbell notes, however, simply dismissing the prospective Justification 
model does not solve the problem: the derivative nature of justification by 
faith in the traditional framework requires that proponents of faith-based jus- 
tification also provide a retrospective explanation for the focus on zone (as 
opposed to, e.g., love).?* In this regard, I suggest that Paul derives his under- 
standing of justification by faith not from a despair over the necessity of exact- 
ing works but from Christ's accursed death on the cross (cf. 3:13). That is to say, 
I will ultimately argue that the accursed nature of Christ’s death under the 
law eliminates works of Jewish law as a possible basis for the justification that 
results in his resurrection.?5 Paul then emphasizes Christ's “trust” (niotıç) in 
God as the basis for this justification since 1) it has a scriptural basis; 2) Jews 
must similarly “trust” that God will bless them even though they die to the law 
to unite with Christ (cf. 219-20); and 3) miotig thus emphasizes the law-free 
nature of the justification that comes to both Jews and gentiles.?6 This under- 
standing of justification by faith accordingly satisfies the "retrospective" cri- 
terion that Campbell rightly contends must characterize Paul's theologizing.?" 

Itherefore conclude that Gal 3:6—7 constitutes a distinct argument highlight- 
ing the importance of faith-based justification for Jewish claims of Abrahamic 
sonship. This interpretation builds on the lexico-syntactical evidence suggest- 
ing an argument from Abraham's example and accords well with the letter's 
later portrayal of Abrahamic descent in terms of genealogy / incorporation. 
It also resolves the many other theological and contextual issues that arise if, 


94 Ibid., 27. Campbell criticizes scholars who dismiss the first phase of Justification theory— 
e.g., by rightly questioning the theory's portrayal of Judaism as a legalistic monolith— 
but who nevertheless continue to promote justification by faith. See pp. 427-28 (against 
Watson), 436 (against Sanders), and 454 (against Dunn). 

95  Seepp.14-22. 

96 Campbell explains Paul's privileging of miot- terminology by appealing to the scriptural 
precedents that enable a wordplay associating Christ's "fidelity" with the believer's par- 
ticipatory "faith" (Campbell, Deliverance, 618-19). 

97 My reading also aligns with Campbell’s call for a participatory reading of Paul's justifica- 
tion language. It does not, however, endorse Campbell’s case for an unconditional sote- 
riological model, i.e. my reading remains contractual. If salvation requires no human 
response, then statements such as Gal 5:4—“you have been severed from Christ, which- 
ever of you are being justified by law"—seem incomprehensible. The punitive, nonuni- 
versal tendencies of Paul's gospel also become hard to reconcile with a good and just 
God in an unconditional reading. Campbell acknowledges these tendencies in Paul (e.g., 
ibid., 93-94) and can only suggest that they perhaps conflict with the true implications of 
the gospel. 
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as traditionally assumed, the verses instead seek to establish a christological, 
gentile-inclusive understanding of Abrahamic sonship. Potential objections to 
this reading based on the emphatic form of 3:7, the focus on gentiles in 3:5 and 
3:8-9, and/or the inclusion of gentiles in Abraham's seed prove insubstantial 
upon closer inspection. Even the lack of attestation in the history of interpreta- 
tion has a plausible explanation. To complete the case for this interpretation 
of 3:6-7, however, I must still show how these verses function in the larger 
context of 3:6—14. Such is the task of Chapter 3. 


CHAPTER 3 


Transgressing the Law in Faith as the New 
Expression of Jewish Sonship in Gal 3:614 


Redefining Jewish Sonship, Step 1: Abraham's Jewish Sons Must 
Share His Justifying Faith (3:6—7) 


The previous chapter argued that Gal 3:6—7 identifies justification by faith as 
an essential component of Jewish claims to Abrahamic sonship. Understood in 
this way, Gal 3:6-7 presumes the traditional understanding of Abrahamic son- 
ship. Christ, however, does not leave the Jews’ Abrahamic sonship untouched. 
Indeed, by the end of 3:14, Paul has christologically redefined the justifying 
faith that, according to 3:6-7, qualifies the Jews as Abrahamic sons. No lon- 
ger are Jews to express their justifying faith through law observance; now they 
prove themselves worthy sons of Abraham by faithfully transgressing the law 
to rejoin the nations. 

This chapter investigates the movement from the traditional understanding 
of Abrahamic sonship in 3:6—7 to the rather startling implications for that son- 
ship in 314b. In short, I suggest that, having established that the Jews’ Abrahamic 
sonship requires justifying faith in 3:6—7, Paul next argues in 3:8-10 that God 
similarly justifies the gentiles by faith, albeit a faith that does not—indeed can- 
not—find expression in law observance. Given this distinction between faith 
and law observance, Gal 3:1-12 identifies faith as the essential component for 
the Jews’ justification as well. Galatians 3:13-14 then concludes the argument 
chiastically, providing a christological twist to each of the preceding premises: 
through his accursed death on the cross, Christ severs Jewish faith from law 
observance, thereby enabling him to bring the promised Abrahamic blessing 
to the gentiles, which in turn enables the Jews to receive that blessing (i.e., the 
Spirit) by rejoining the nations. The argument thus grounds this new under- 
standing of the Jews’ Abrahamic sonship in the interdependence of Jews and 
gentiles in Christ. 

Since this step-by-step argument depends on interpreting the first step 
correctly, it should not be surprising that scholars who understand 3:6—7 as 
incorporating gentiles into Abraham’s lineage typically propose problematical 
interpretations of 3:8-14 as well. This chapter accordingly proceeds through 
the three remaining sections of the argument: 3:8-10, 3:1-12, and 3:13-14. In 
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each case, it demonstrates how the proposed reading makes better sense of the 
text than more traditional attempts. 


Step 2: God Justifies the Gentiles by a Faith Not Expressed in Law 
Observance (3:8-10) 


Gal 3:8—10 

8a. (8 ^ 82 p Vou 2 I 8 ^ A £0 50 H b. At 
Tpotdodaa dey Yeap OTL éx niotews xao cà EOvy ó Beds /poEuNyyEAtouto 

TH AfBpodu Sti ’EvevAoynSyoovtat ev col navta xà Zu, %Wote ol Ex TigTEWS 

edroyodvtat adv TH mer ABpacu. Madcar yàp dÉ Epywv vópov eiciv Oé 

xatdpay elotv: yéypartat Pyàp Sti Enıxatápatoç rác öç on &gpévet mácty 

rot Yeypampevots ev TA BIBAtw ToD vópov Tod moroa avTE. 


8a4nd Scripture, having foreseen that God justifies the gentiles based on 
faith, *preached the gospel beforehand to Abraham: “All the nations will be 
blessed with you.” ?Therefore, the ones [who are justified] based on faith are 
blessed with the faithful Abraham, !?afor as many as are | justified] based 
on works of law are under a curse. "For it is written “Cursed [is] everyone 
who does not abide by all that is written in the book of the law, to do them." 


Galatians 3:8 finally makes one of the letter's core theological principles 
explicit: God justifies the gentiles based on nícxic.! Curiously, however, this 
fundamental tenet receives no special emphasis, appearing instead in a sub- 
ordinate clause. Moreover, although the claim in 3:8a clearly represents Paul's 
interpretation of the ensuing citation, the citation itself says nothing about 
justification or mlottc, speaking instead about the blessing of Abraham. In fact, 
the only element that Paul's interpretation has in common with his citation is 
a reference to xà Zum, the nations/gentiles. Adding to the apparent oddity, the 
argument's conclusion (date) in 3:9 mentions neither the gentiles nor justifi- 
cation but instead draws an inference connecting ol ¿x miotews to Abraham's 
blessing. 


1 Ileave niotıç untranslated because my argument here does not depend on whether the term 
refers to the "faith" of the gentiles or to the “faithfulness” of Christ, Abraham, or God. For ¿x 
Tiotews in 3:8 as a reference to Christ's faithfulness, see Johnson Hodge, Sons, 86; to Abraham's 
or God's faithfulness, see Hays, Faith, 176. Curiously, these scholars both ascribe a different 
primary significance to ¿x nigtewç in 3:8 than they ascribe to oi ¿x miatews—Abraham’s faith- 
fulness, Johnson Hodge / Christ's faithfulness, Hays—in 3:7, 9. 
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How does the scriptural promise to Abraham that the gentiles will be blessed 
év got (3:8b) presume that God justifies the gentiles based on miottg (3:8a) and 
lead to the conclusion that oi ¿x miotews are blessed with the faithful Abraham 
(3:9)? Scholars typically solve both of these problems with a single exegetical 
move: they assert that the argument simply equates ríctic-based justification 
with the Abrahamic blessing. This assumption enables the citation to prove 
Paul's claim about the gentiles in 3:8a while at the same time transforming the 
conclusion about blessing in 3:9 into a more expected claim about justifica- 
tion. Since blessing has no inherent connection to niotıç-based justification or 
even to justification more broadly, Abraham must then provide the crucial link 
uniting the two concepts. Thus, whether as example or progenitor, Abraham 
becomes the key to showing that God justifies the gentiles based on nistg. 

This perceived focus on Abraham in 3:8-9 usually has the indirect effect of 
severing 3:10 from its preceding context since, despite the initial y&p in 3:10, 
this latter verse shifts the focus from Abraham’s blessing to the law's curse. Of 
course, the exact nature of the argument in 3:10 has largely perplexed scholars 
ever since pioneers of the New Perspective first began questioning the reality 
of a legalistic Judaism that demanded perfection. Nevertheless, however they 
understand the basis for 3:10, scholars do largely agree that it is not Abraham, 
hence the paragraph break that almost always occurs after 3:9.” 

At first glance, this identification of 3:8-9 as part of a continuing (or addi- 
tional) “argument from Abraham" seems to accord well with the surrounding 
context. The many parallels between 3:6-7 and 3:8-9— both cite scriptures that 
refer to Abraham, both identify people whom God justifies based on iere, 
and both conclude by drawing implications for the relation of oi ¿x miotews 
to Abraham—appear to support both the close connection between the two 
passages and the Abrahamic focus in 3:8-9. This Abrahamic focus seems espe- 
cially appropriate if, as most interpreters assume, 3:8-9 either presupposes or 
proves the gentiles' Abrahamic sonship purportedly established in 3:6—7. 

Such an interpretation, however, creates several exegetical problems. For 
instance, Chapter 2 has already argued that 3:6—7 in no way ascribes Abrahamic 
sonship to gentiles, thereby undermining a key support for an Abrahamic focus 
in 3:8-9. Similarly, I suggest that 3:10 perplexes interpreters precisely because 


2 For two scholars who (in different ways) do relate the argument in 310 to Abraham and 
therefore identify 3:810 as a unit, see Kjell Arne Morland, The Rhetoric of Curse in Galatians: 
Paul Confronts Another Gospel (ESEC; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 103; Jeffrey R. Wisdom, 
Blessing for the Nations and the Curse of the Law: Paul's Citation of Genesis and Deuteronomy 
in Gal 3.8-10 (WUNT 2 / 133; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001). I will discuss their views later in 
the chapter. 
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they have not properly understood Paul's argument in 3:8-9. Although they 
often go unnoted, unsustainable assumptions and illogical arguments fill the 
scholarship on 3:8-9 as well, beginning with the problematical assumption 
that Paul equates justification and blessing. 

This section accordingly argues that, when read as a unit, 3:8-10 argues from 
scripture—i.e., not from Abraham—for the faith-based justification of the 
gentiles, a conclusion that parallels the similar conclusion for Jews in 3:6-7. 
Galatians 3:8-10, however, has an additional twist, establishing that, in the gen- 
tiles' case, this justifying faith cannot find expression in Jewish law observance. 
Before making this positive argument, I will first detail the problems that arise 
in the standard interpretations of these three verses. 


Problems with 3:8-9 as an Argument from Abraham 

Each verse in 3:810 presents a different exegetical challenge. Interpretations 
of verse 8 must explain how the scriptural promise to Abraham that the gen- 
tiles will be blessed &v cot (3:8b) presumes that God justifies the gentiles based 
on nícttc (3:8a). Interpretations of verse 9 must explain how (and why) Paul 
reaches the conclusion that this verse draws. Finally, interpretations of verse 
10 must explain why as many as are ZE ëpywv vópov are under a curse. As the 
following analysis shows, interpreting 3:8-9 as a discrete argument from 
Abraham fails to provide tenable answers to any of these questions. 


Problems Deriving the Gentiles’ niotıç-Based Justification from 

Abraham in 3:8 
Galatians 3:8 raises the critical exegetical question of how the scriptural prom- 
ise to bless the gentiles ¿v [ABpacu] (3:8b) presumes (and thus proves) that 
God justifies the gentiles based on míccic (3:8a).? Paul's interpretation in 3:8a 
clearly focuses on the xà £0v in the ensuing citation: we know that God justi- 
fies the gentiles based on niotıç because the citation explicitly mentions gen- 
tiles. We can thus focus the question more precisely: how does the blessing év 
A Bpady necessarily imply the riotıç-based justification of its gentile recipients? 
Logically, the implication could result from the full “blessing ¿v ['ABpacy],” but 
it could also follow from either of the two elements considered individually, 


3 Contra Charles H. Cosgrove, The Cross and the Spirit: A Study in the Argument and Theology 
of Galatians (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1988), 50: "The idea that God justifies the 
Gentiles by faith [3:8a] serves here as a piece of common ground in an argument whose inter- 
est lies elsewhere.” Paul needs to establish the gentiles’ niotıç-based justification, not argue 
from it. 
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i.e., from being in Abraham or from the blessing. I will consider each of these 
possibilities in turn. 

By far, most interpreters assume that Paul simply equates justification ¿x 
miotews in 3:8a with the Abrahamic blessing in 3:8b.^ This assumption then 
produces the following syllogism: 


[A. The blessing ¿v ABpacy is justification ¿x miotews | 
B. Gentiles are blessed ¿v ABpacu (3:8b) 
Therefore, C. Gentiles are justified ¿x miotews (3:8a)5 


Since blessing is not inherently synonymous with justification, Abraham must 
provide the crucial link uniting the two concepts.® 

The implicit nature of the major premise in this construal creates a substan- 
tial problem. As Betz notes, ancient Judaism understood the Abrahamic bless- 
ing to the gentiles in a variety of ways: as the maintenance of creation, as grace, 
as monotheism, as penitence, as proselytism, as scientific knowledge, even as 
cultural achievement.’ In light of this diversity, Paul could certainly have come 
to a different understanding of the blessing, but he would then also need to 


4 E.g. Williams, “Justification,” 95-96; Vanhoye, “Pensée,” 108; Betz, Galatians, 142; Hansen, 
Galatians, 91. Chee-Chiew Lee, The Blessing of Abraham, the Spirit, and Justification in 
Galatians: Their Relationship and Significance for Understanding Paul’s Theology (Eugene, 
Ore.: Pickwick, 2013), 183-85, grounds this connection in the Abrahamic blessing's “redemp- 
tive purpose of restoring the relationship between God and humankind” (185). Cosgrove, 
Cross, 50-51, represents a welcome rare dissenting voice: “The tendency among interpret- 
ers to equate the themes of sonship, blessing, and promise with ‘justification by faith’ belies 
Paul's careful use of this terminology. ... He never equates the blessing (promise or inheri- 
tance) with justification.” See, too, Friedrich Sieffert, Der Brief an die Galater (gth, rev. ed.; 
KEK 7; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899), 175-76. 

5 Cf Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 156. He also proposes an alternative syllogism: A. All those 
who are blessed (in Abraham) are justified by God; B. All gentiles are blessed (in Abraham) 
by God; Therefore, C. the (believing) gentiles are justified by God. As the parentheses indi- 
cate, however, this alternative syllogism cannot account for the identification of niotıç as the 
basis for the gentiles’ justification. 

6 The blessing itself could consist either of justification ¿x miotews or, in a slightly different 
construal, of justification alone, with ¿v 'Agpo&p then necessitating the miotic-based nature 
of this justification. In a potentially significant difference between the two construals, relat- 
ing the blessing to justification alone allows for the possibility that justification forms the 
prerequisite for rather than the content of the blessing. Proving that a blessing would require 
a particular kind of justification seems more difficult. 

7 Betz, Galatians, 142. For detailed analysis of the Abrahamic blessing in Second Temple texts, 
see Lee, Blessing, 137—60. 
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argue for such an understanding if he hoped to persuade the Galatians. If the 
case for the miottc-based justification of gentiles in 3:8 assumes the identifica- 
tion of the Abrahamic blessing with justification, then it begs the question. 
Refuting it would require only that the agitators deny this novel and unsup- 
ported identification? 

A focus on Abraham as the crucial link between blessing and justification 
also seems misplaced given the likely source of Paul's citation and the difficulty 
of discerning a contextually coherent argument from Abraham. Beginning 
with the citation, three OT texts—Gen 12:3, 18:18, and 22318— serve as potential 
sources for Gal 3:8b: 


Gal 3:8b ¿vevàoynôoovtat £y col T&yxot TÀ Zant 

Gen 12:3 evevAoyyoycovtat Eu col Tat at pvaat THs YAS 
Gen 18:18 evevAoyyoycovtat ev oot Teta TH COV THS fe 
Gen 22:18 evevAoyyoycovtat Eu TH OTEOLATI TOU T&vcat tà £v) [xc yÀs]? 


In light of Abraham's importance to Paul's purported argument, most scholars 
conclude that Gal 3:8b conflates Gen 12:3 and 1838, the two texts that associate 
this blessing with Abraham as opposed to his seed. As E. P. Sanders notes, the 
argumentative necessity for the underlying text to include xà Zu then requires 
that Gen 18:18 be Paul's primary source; otherwise, the argument would again 
beg the question.!° Furthermore, only Gen 1838 incorporates all three ele- 
ments of Paul's citation: blessing, Abraham, and the nations/gentiles. These 
observations would solve the problem were it not for Paul's explicitly draw- 
ing attention to the fact that scripture proclaimed this promise to Abraham 


8 E.g., the suggestion of Schreiner, Galatians, 194-95, that Paul effectively imposes Gen 15:6 
on Gen 12:3 even though “Nothing in the words of Gen 12:3 forecasted that Gentiles would 
be blessed in Abraham by believing” would require little effort to refute. 

9 Max Wilcox, “Upon the Tree’-— Deut 21:22-23 in the New Testament,’ JBL 96 (1977): 85-99, 
96 n. 46, notes that the omission of tfj; yç has better Lxx manuscript support than its 
inclusion, an observation that further supports my eventual conclusion that Gal 3:8 cites 
Gen 22:18. 

10 Sanders, Paul, the Law, 21. Contra, e.g., Moo, Galatians, 199, and de Boer, Galatians, 194-95, 
both of whom suggest that Paul improves the relevance of Gen 12:3 by importing the ref- 
erence to gentiles. Although Malina and Pilch, Social-Science, identify the citation as Gen 
1838 in their discussion of 3:8-9 (203), they state in their discussion of 313-14 that Paul 
uses the language of tà Sun to refer to fellow (diaspora) Israelites throughout the passage 
because of his citation of Gen 12:3 (205). This confusion exposes a major weakness in their 
argument: had Paul truly been referring to diaspora Israelites, the actual nâo al quAat of 
Gen 12:3 would have conveyed this sense much better! 
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(meoeunyyedicato và AGoadu, Gal 3:8b), a criterion that effectively eliminates 
Gen 1838 from consideration." 

In fact, the post-Agedah reiteration and confirmation of God's promises in 
Gen 22:18 best matches the context in Galatians. Unlike Gen 12:3, 22:18 contains 
the crucial reference to tà Zu that links the citation to Paul's interpretation 
in Gal 3:8a; unlike Gen 1838, it is actually proclaimed to Abraham. Of course, 
also unlike the other two options, Gen 22:18 focuses on Abraham’s seed rather 
than on Abraham himself. Even Paul's & got, however, has some justification 
in this OT verse: his ensuing interpretation of &v goi as the blessing of those ¿x 
niotewç “with the faithful Abraham" (cov xà mote ABpadu, Gal 3:9) seems to 
allude to the premise in Gen 2238 that the Lord will bless the nations because 
of Abraham’s obedience.” 

The surrounding context in Galatians thus points to Gen 22:18 as Paul’s pri- 
mary text. This conclusion accordingly indicates that—assuming the &v goi does 
not reflect a variant Vorlage—Paul has imported the reference to Abraham. 
While the primary linking of Abraham with this blessing to the gentiles in Gen 
12:3 and 1838 affirms the contextual integrity of this substitution, it neverthe- 
less creates an awkward situation if the imported reference to Abraham forms 
the linchpin of Paul's argument. The citation in 3:8b therefore argues against a 
proof based on Abraham. 

Trying to discern a contextually coherent explanation for an Abrahamic 
connection between blessing and miotic-based justification also proves diffi- 
cult. The phrase év got could ground this connection in Abraham in one of two 
ways: it could base the gentiles’ justification ¿x miotews on Abraham's example 
or on his status as genealogical forebear. Neither option produces a very com- 
pelling argument. 

Advocates for an example-based interpretation typically contend that Paul 
is countering the agitators' argument that gentiles must be circumcised to 
inherit the blessing “in Abraham.” In other words, Paul challenges the agitators’ 
position by interpreting Zu got not, as the agitators would, in a genealogical/ 
locative sense (“in you”) but as an appeal to Abraham’s defining example (“by 
virtue of your establishment of the principle of justification by faith").!? This 


11 Scott W. Hahn, “Covenant, Oath, and the Aqedah: Atx§jxy in Galatians 3:15-18,” CBQ 67 
(2005): 79-100, 92 n. 64. Cf. Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New 
Haven: Yale, 1989), 106, 108, who also identifies the citation as a conflation of Gen 12:3 and 
22:8. 

12 Moo, Galatians, 199-200, discounts Gen 22:18 as a potential source because of its connec- 
tion with Abraham's obedience. 

13 Fung, Galatians, 139—40; Burton, Galatians, 161. 
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appeal to the agitators’ position has the advantage of explaining Paul’s oth- 
erwise curious focus on blessing rather than justification in 3:9. For further 
support, adherents of this view point to the parallel abv réi miot® ABpacu 
(interpreted as “with the believing Abraham") in 3:9 and the similar appeal in 
3:6. It would strengthen the argument even more if Paul regards Abraham as 
a gentile in Gen 15:6, but the failure to make such a crucial point explicit—in 
contrast to Rom 4:9-12—argues against this line of thought in 3:8.!* 

Despite these seeming strengths, this proposed scenario makes little sense 
in the context of Galatians. For example, it acknowledges that, under the 
influence of the agitators, the Galatians will understand &v coí in a locative/ 
genealogical sense. Paul's failure to clarify his alternative interpretation thus 
renders it questionable whether his audience would even understand this 
argument, let alone find it a persuasive rebuttal. Furthermore, 3:27-29 does 
effectively incorporate the gentile Galatian believers into Christ, the sole seed 
of Abraham. For Paul to deny the necessity of incorporation into Abraham— 
as opposed to arguing that the Galatians are already *in Abraham" through 
Christ—would therefore require that Paul had abandoned a more straightfor- 
ward argument from the gentiles’ incorporation into Christ (cf. £v và omépyatt 
gov in Gen 22:18) in order to import a more problematical and obscure argu- 
ment from Abraham. 

In truth, 3:8 seems unlikely to ground the gentiles’ x(ccic-based justifica- 
tion in Abraham's example under any scenario. As noted above, proponents 
of an example-based argument render civ zéi miot ABpadu in 3:9 as “with 
the believing Abraham,” but mtoté¢ customarily means "faithful" or “trustwor- 
thy,” not “believing.” Although Ls] does list “believing” as a second, significantly 
less frequent meaning of mct6¢,!5 the common primary meaning—a meaning 
that accords well with Abraham’s faithfulness in the context of Gen 2218— 
undermines the proposed parallel with Abraham's faith-based justification 
in Gal 3:66 Had Paul intended to reference Abraham’s justification as an 


14 So Burton, Galatians, 161. Burton does, however, suggest that Paul could have in view 
the context of Gen 12:3 in which Abraham finds “divine acceptance" (i.e., justification) 
by responding to God's call in faith (cf. Heb 11:8). Against this contextual reading, I have 
already argued that Gal 3:8 refers primarily to Gen 22:18, not Gen 12:3. Furthermore, the 
citation of Gen 15:6 in Gal 3:6 has just established an event subsequent to Gen 12:3 as the 
basis for Abraham's justification. 

15 LSJ, "ric tóc," 1408, meaning B. 

16 Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 167: "The use of niot] could easily have been understood as a con- 
cession to the more traditional view he was in process of contesting—that the prom- 
ised blessing was conditional on Abrahams faithfulness when tested in the offering of 
Isaac... But for some reason he saw no danger in speaking of Abraham’s faithfulness.” 
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example, he could easily have avoided any potential confusion by using the 
participle miotevovtt instead. 

Interpretations grounding the gentiles’ míctig-based justification in an 
incorporative/genealogical understanding of £v got fare little better. These 
readings characteristically view Abrahamic sonship as the middle term linking 
faith (3:7) with blessing/justification (3:8b). Essentially, these arguments take 
the form: 


A. All sons of Abraham are justified ¿x mictews (3:7) 

B. Allthe gentiles who are in Abraham (3:8b) are sons of Abraham 
Therefore, C. All the gentiles who are in Abraham are justified ¿x mictews 
(3:8a)! 


The blessing’s reappearance in the inference of 3:9 and in 3:14a challenges its 
irrelevance in this construal. More tellingly, since Abraham’s seed is the one 
into whom the gentiles are actually incorporated (cf. 3:29), an incorporative 
appeal makes it even harder to account for the substitution of ¿v col for £v tà 
onéppati cou in Gen 22:18. 

Finally, neither an appeal to Abraham's example nor, especially, an appeal 
to his status as genealogical forebear can explain why Paul glosses the &v in his 
citation simply as op (“with”) in 3:9.? Admittedly, these interpretations of 3:8 
can both make sense of the generic “with Abraham,” but therein lies a problem. 
If Paul's argument hinges on the role of Abraham, then we would expect him to 
indicate the direction of his argument more clearly. That is to say, why does 3:9 
not refer definitively to Abraham's example or to the gentiles' status in Christ if 
one of those points constitutes the likely contested basis of the argument? We 
should prefer an explanation of Paul's argument that can better account for 
(or at least marginalize) this ambiguous phrase. 


Paul saw “no danger" because he was, in fact, referring to Abraham’s faithfulness in the 
Aqedah. 

1; Cf. Williams, Galatians, 87-88, who interprets the logic as follows: A. God's blessing is 
justification (3:8); B. “in Abraham" signifies “sons of Abraham"; C. People become sons 
of Abraham *by faith" (3:7); therefore, by a kind of word substitution, D. "blessed in 
[Abraham]” signifies “justified by faith." Logically, this argument does not work: no step 
makes the blessing in Abraham / as a son of Abraham dependent on how one becomes 
a son of Abraham. The C line would accordingly need to claim that sons of Abraham are 
justified by faith, a modification that would then render the blessing superfluous. 

18 Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 165, who argues that the switch to obv... ABpadp suggests that Paul 
does not intend to emphasize the év got construction at this point in his argument. 
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In short, the surrounding context—particularly the conclusion in 3:9—sug- 
gests that Paul's inference of the gentiles miottc-based justification in 3:8 does 
not depend on either an exemplary or an incorporative appeal to Abraham. 
The apparent importing of Abraham (év got) into the citation of Gen 2238 
points to this conclusion as well. It points to this conclusion in the case of an 
exemplary appeal because an argument based on Abraham would then beg 
the question; in the case of an incorporative appeal, because the reference to 
Abraham replaces a reference to the seed (¿v «à onéppati cov) into whom the 
gentiles are actually incorporated. These indications of a non-Abrahamic argu- 
ment then undermine the common assumption that 3:8 implicitly equates— 
based on Abraham—the blessing ¿v Af pou with justification ¿x mictews, an 
equation whose novelty in the ancient world further erodes its plausibility. 

Given the problematical nature of these construals that focus on Abraham's 
role, we should consider the possibility that Paul's assertion of the gentiles' 
miotic-based justification instead derives solely from the fact that the gen- 
tiles are blessed. Ernest De Witt Burton identifies two potential grounds for 
such a scenario: the miottc-based nature of the gentiles’ justification in 3:8a 
could stem from the practical reality of the gentiles' having received the Spirit 
SÉ axons mlotews (cf. 3:5), or it could stem from the gentiles’ nature as those not 
under law.?? It will be helpful at this point to discuss the problems with the 
former option. 

Interpreters typically construe an experience-based explanation of the gen- 
tiles’ miottc-based justification in 3:8a as follows. The Galatians’ reception of 
the Spirit ¿č dog mictews provides a visible sign that they have received the 
Abrahamic blessing to the gentiles. This visible sign then also indicates the 
associated but unobservable reality that the Galatians have been justified ¿x 
tiotews, either as part of the Abrahamic blessing or as its prerequisite. Hence, 
God's promise to bless the gentiles ¿v ABpo&p (3:8b) proves through its fulfill- 
ment that God justifies the gentiles ¿x miotews (3:8a), a result then projected 
back into the Abrahamic story and identified as the initial motivation for the 
promise.20 

Burton considers this construal to provide the most compelling explana- 
tion of Paul's reasoning.?! Nothing in 3:8, however, explicitly suggests an appeal 
to the Galatians' experience. At the very least, then, the thoroughly implicit 
nature of this argument would render it unlikely to persuade those who were 
not already convinced of Paul's position. In fact, the inference in 3:8a that God 


19 Burton, Galatians, 161. 
20 Ibid, 161-62. Cf. Hansen, Galatians, 89—90; Witherington, Grace, 228-29. 
21 Burton, Galatians, 161. 
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justifies the gentiles &x miotews even argues against this implicit appeal because 
an experience-based argument would obviate the need for this generic infer- 
ence. That is to say, Paul presumably makes a case for the gentiles’ miotic¢-based 
justification because of its implications for the gentile Galatians. If the argu- 
ment instead derives from the Galatians' experience, then generalizing the 
principle to encompass all gentiles would serve no discernible purpose. Paul 
could instead directly infer that God has justified *you"—i.e., the Galatians— 
EX TİTTEWÇ. 

The Abrahamic nature of the blessing presents a problem for this reading 
as well. Although Paul does seem to identify the Spirit with the Abrahamic 
blessing (cf. 3:14), 3:8 itself does not provide any clear grounds for interpret- 
ing the Galatians’ reception of the Spirit as the blessing that comes specifi- 
cally ¿v ABpady. Significantly, the implication of the Galatians’ justification 
by faith in 31—5 cannot ground the Spirit's identification with the Abrahamic 
blessing since, in this construal of 3:8, the promised blessing (3:8b) does not 
imply the gentiles' justification by faith (3:8a) apart from this identification. 
If anything, 3:14 suggests that Christ would form the middle term connecting 
the Spirit to the Abrahamic blessing, but an implicit reference to Christ in 3:8 
seems unlikely given the replacement of ¿v và oméppati cov in Gen 22:18 with 
Zu got in Gal 3:8b.22 

These problems that arise when trying to relate 3:8a to 3:8b based on 
Abraham or on the Galatians’ reception of the Spirit suggest that we should 
turn to the second of Burton's blessing-focused proposals: the justification 
presupposed by the blessing of gentiles must be ¿x miotews because the gen- 
tiles are not under law. Although Burton finds this option unlikely given the 
agitators' ability to appeal to the Abrahamic circumcision requirement in 
Gen 17,2 I contend that Gal 3:9-10 provides an explicit defense of this position 
that effectively undermines the force of Burton's objection. I will explain this 


22 Williams, “Justification,” 95-96, associates the Spirit with the Abrahamic blessing on the 
grounds that év got in 3:8b identifies the gentiles as Abraham’s children. Given the subse- 
quent description of Isaac as one born "according to Spirit" (4:29), this identification thus 
alludes to their reception of the Spirit. This proposed allusion, however, seems too subtle 
to constitute the primary basis for Paul's claim in 3:8. Furthermore, by qualifying the gen- 
tiles as Abraham’s children, the Spirit essentially becomes a prerequisite for the blessing 
rather than the blessing itself. Finally, I will argue in Part 11 that the gentiles become sons 
of God—not Abraham— through the Spirit (cf. 4:6); they subsequently become sons of 
Abraham through their baptism into Christ (3:29). For the reference to Isaac as one born 
according to the Spirit, see pp. 316-23 below. 

23 Burton, Galatians, 161. 
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interpretation more fully after illustrating the further difficulties that result 
when interpreters do not understand 3:9 and 3:10 in this way. 


Problems Determining the Function of the Conclusion in 3:9 

Galatians 3:9 claims that oi ¿x niotewç are blessed with the faithful Abraham. 
The opening ote indicates that this claim in 3:9 serves as an inference derived 
from the preceding verse(s). Scholars disagree on the precise scope of this 
argument, i.e., whether the äere looks back to 3:6-8, 3:7-8, or simply 3:8. 
Nevertheless, they do widely agree that 3:9 concludes Paul's argument from 
Abraham since the ensuing verse (3:10) instead appeals to a Deuteronomic 
citation to make a point about those who are ZE Epywv vópov. Thus, despite the 
yap that links 3:9 and 3:10, most interpreters insert a paragraph break after 3:9.24 
A consideration of the function of 3:9 shows why this break is so problematical. 

As in 3:7, the inference in 3:9 could function either to redefine those who 
receive the Abrahamic blessing or to highlight a crucial characteristic of the 
recipients. The former option would expand the scope of the Abrahamic 
blessing: "Therefore, everyone who is x miotews is blessed with Abraham.’ 
This conclusion would either emphasize the inclusion of gentiles among the 
blessing's recipients or broaden the blessing's beneficiaries inductively based 
on the gentiles' reception. Regardless, the focus on blessing and the required 
presumption of the gentiles’ status as ot ¿x miotews seem odd in a letter primar- 
ily arguing against a misconception of the gentiles' righteous status. We would 
instead expect the gentiles' reception of the blessing to produce a conclusion 
about their justification. This redefinition would also result in a circular argu- 
ment since 3:8 seems to derive the gentiles’ status as those justified ¿x miotews 
(3:8a) from their promised reception of the Abrahamic blessing (3:8b). 

Alternatively, 3:9 could highlight justification ¿x miotews as a crucial char- 
acteristic of the gentiles who, according to 3:8, are blessed in Abraham: 
"Therefore, it is those gentiles who are justified ¿x miotews who receive the 
Abrahamic blessing." I will ultimately argue for this reading, but it works only 
if the argument extends through 3:10. Otherwise, if 3:10 begins a new phase in 
the argument, then 3:9 essentially summarizes 3:8 without explaining the cru- 
cial controversial claim that reception of the Abrahamic blessing entails God's 
miott¢-based justification of the gentiles.?5 

Not surprisingly given this analysis, interpreters struggle to find a coher- 
ent, contextually relevant argument that concludes in 3:9. A few scholars seek 
to derive 3:9 from the combination of Abrahamic texts cited in 3:6 and 3:8b. 


24 E.g, NA”. 
25 See pp. 64-72. 
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Although the proposed syllogisms exhibit varying degrees of logical sophisti- 
cation and accuracy, the basic premises appear most simply as: 


A. The blessing in Abraham is justification by faith (3:6) 
B. Allthe nations/gentiles are blessed in Abraham (3:8b) 


These premises lead to the conclusion that the gentiles are justified by faith. 
The preceding discussion of 3:8 has already highlighted the difficulties inher- 
ent in the equating of blessing and justification that appears in the A line. Here 
I simply note that 3:9 does not, in fact, draw the expected conclusion that “gen- 
tiles are justified by faith." Rather, it proclaims that “oi ¿x mictews are blessed 
with Abraham."26 

Several scholars accordingly seek to explain the ot ¿x miotews instead by 
appealing to the identical phrase in 3:7, again essentially arguing that a syl- 
logistic logic unites 3:7-9. Unfortunately, the claims “oi ¿x miotews are sons of 
Abraham" (3:7) and “the gentiles will be blessed in Abraham" (3:8b) do not com- 
bine to yield the conclusion “ot ¿x miotews are blessed with Abraham" (3:9).77 


26 Hübner, Law, 17, derives his proposed conclusion from the syllogism, meaning that it dif- 
fers from Paul's conclusion in 3:9. Fung, Galatians, 140, arrives at the conclusion in 3:9, but 
that conclusion does not proceed logically from the proposed premises. Dunn, Galatians, 
166, also arrives at Paul's conclusion, but how the two citations lead him to this result 
remains obscure: “The link provided by the first scripture (promise, seed, faith), when 
added to the link provided by the second (promise, blessing, Gentiles), pointed clearly [!] 
to the conclusion that the blessing of Abraham came to the faith of Abraham, and thus to 
those who shared that faith." 

27 George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation though Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984), 149, nevertheless seems to describe 
Paul's argument in this way. Needless to say, he concludes that the “whole labored argu- 
ment" of 3:6-18 rests more on Paul's personal authority than on logic. Cf., too, Martyn, 
Galatians, 302; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 222. Matera, Galatians, 123, constructs the following 
logical chain by inserting references to gentiles where Paul has none: A. “The Gentiles[!] 
are Abraham's descendants [i.e., ‘in him’] because they are hoi ek pisteds” (3:7); B. “God 
promised Abraham that all the Gentiles would be blessed in him” (3:8); C. “Therefore, 
the Gentiles[!] are blessed with Abraham because they are hoi ek pisteds” (3:9). The lack 
of a causal connection in B renders this chain invalid; B would need to establish either 
that all who are in Abraham are blessed or that gentiles are blessed because they are in 
Abraham. Matera’s concluding summary that the gentiles’ membership in “the commu- 
nity of faith” assures them of their share in the Abrahamic blessing also seems misplaced: 
the citation in 3:8 alone establishes their share, and even if Paul wanted to elaborate, 
the key point would be that the gentiles are “in Abraham,” not why (faith) they are in 
Abraham. Morland, Rhetoric, 199, similarly constructs an invalid syllogism: A. “In thee 
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Completing the logical chain would accordingly require the implicit premise 
that “All sons of Abraham are gentiles. Even overlooking the awkwardness 
of assuming the gentile status of all Abraham’s sons to prove their blessedness, 
such a radical premise would surely need to be stated clearly and defended 
vigorously for the argument to be comprehensible, let alone persuasive. 

Alternatively, the implied premise that “All sons of Abraham are blessed in 
Abraham" could produce the conclusion in 3:9 directly from the claim in 3:7.29 
This construal, however, would render the intervening reference to the gen- 
tiles—indeed, all of 3:8— completely irrelevant, an implausible solution given 
the repetition of the previously unmentioned blessing theme in 3:8b and 3:9. 
Furthermore, this reading focuses the whole argument of 3:6-9 on establish- 
ing who receives the Abrahamic blessing. It therefore cannot account for 
the expressed logic of 3:8, according to which Paul introduces the concept 
of Abrahamic blessing to establish that God justifies the gentiles ¿x mictews. 
Indeed, since the citation expressly establishes the gentiles' participation in 
Abrahamv's blessing, their justification ¿x nistewç serves no purpose in this 
construal. 

Galatians 3:9 therefore seems likely to derive its inference from 3:8 apart 
from 3:6—7.3° Although the claims in 3:8-9 could form a syllogism—A. God jus- 
tifies the gentiles £x mlatews (3:8a); B. The gentiles will be blessed in Abraham 
(3:8b); therefore, C. oi ¿x miotews are blessed with Abraham (3:9)—the syn- 
tax that subordinates 3:8a to 3:8b undermines the suggestion of independent 


(= Abraham) shall all the nations be blessed (3:8b)"; B. “Those who are men of faith are 
in Abraham (23:7); therefore, C. “Those who are of faith are blessed (3:9a; cf. 3:8a[)].” As 
Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 157, points out, Morland creates a middle term (*in Abraham") 
only by phrasing his major premise so that it misrepresents its true subject. The premise 
of 3:8b should read “All the nations are blessed in Abraham"; Morland's syllogism instead 
requires the premise “All in Abraham are blessed.” 

28 R. Dean Anderson, Jr, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (rev. ed: CBET 18; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1999), 160, suggests the converse as the missing premise: the nations in 3:8b are 
Abraham’s promised sons. For this claim to complete a valid syllogism, however, it would 
have to be exclusive—i.e., the nations in 3:8b are Abraham's only sons—thereby pro- 
ducing essentially the same result as the premise identified in the main text above. As 
Anderson himself notes of his reading, “Too much is left unstated ... Paul's argument [in 
3:2-14] is no logical demonstration" (160-61). 

29 Cf. Ellicott, Galatians, 71, who effectively identifies the relevant premises as A. Abraham 
and his children will be blessed; B. ot ¿x niotewç are Abraham’s children (3:7). 

30 So, eg. Schreiner, Galatians, 195; Debanné, “Enthymemes,’ 9; Hansen, Galatians, 90; 
Betz, Galatians, 142-43; Daniel P. Fuller, Gospel and Law: Contrast or Continuum? The 
Hermeneutics of Dispensationalism and Covenant Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980), 100. 
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premises. That Paul would assume the gentiles’ controversial miott¢-based jus- 
tification to draw a conclusion about those blessed with Abraham also seems 
implausible.?! 

Two possibilities for an argument in 3:8-9 remain. If oi ¿x mictews in 3:9 
comprises both Jews and gentiles, then 3:9 would build on the claim of the 
gentiles’ miotic-based justification in 3:8. This interpretation has little to com- 
mend it. Ot ¿x ictews in 3:9 could logically include both Jews and gentiles only 
if one inductively expands the logical converse of 3:8—i.e., that the gentiles' 
justification ¿x miotews entails their receipt of the Abrahamic blessing—but a 
proposition does not imply its converse.?? More importantly, in this scenario, 
3:8-9 appeals to the blessing of the gentiles to establish that the Jews must also 
be oi ¿x ric teo to receive the Abrahamic blessing.* Given the letter's larger 
concerns, Paul seems unlikely to have drawn conclusions about the Jews / 
Jewish Christians based on the gentile Christians’ likely disputed status as ot 
&x tiotews (cf. 3:8a). Even identifying a motive for such an argument proves 
difficult. 

In contrast, a logically coherent summary of the argument in 3:8 results if 
ol ¿x miotews in 3:9 consists solely of gentiles.?^ In making this claim, I do not 


31 De Boer suggests that 3:9 counters the agitators’ purported claim that Abraham’s blessing 
comes to the law observant (Galatians, 197), but Paul would presumably want to refute 
such a claim because of the implications for the gentiles' status, not based on their contro- 
versial status. 

32 “If it is raining then the ground is wet" does not imply that “If the ground is wet then it is 
raining." 

33 So Debanné, “Enthymemes,’ 9, who argues for the following syllogism: A. “All people are 
justified by God (and blessed in Abraham) in the same way" (implied); B. "The Gentiles 
are justified by God (and blessed in Abraham) through faith [and not law]" (3:8); there- 
fore, C. "All people are justified by God (and blessed in Abraham) through faith [and not 
law]" (3:9). In addition to exhibiting the problematical equating of justification and bless- 
ing in Abraham, this construal also depends on a questionable implied premise in the 
A line. After all, if Paul could assume that God justifies everyone on the same basis, then 
the argument could have ended with Abraham’s example in 3:6. 

34 For the view that 3:9 concerns only gentiles, see Hans-Joachim Eckstein, Verheifsung und 
Gesetz: Eine exegetische Untersuchung zu Galater 2,15-4,7 (WUNT 86; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1996), 119-20. For the suggestion that návta tà €8vy in Gal 3:8b includes Israel 
since Israel was not yet a nation when the promise was given to Abraham, see Malina and 
Pilch, Social-Science, 204; Dieter Lührmann, Galatians (trans. O. C. Dean, Jr; Continental 
Commentaries; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 60. Although «à é6vy did initially include 
Abraham’s descendants, Paul argues in 3:19, 21-22 that the law came specifically to set the 
Jews apart as a distinct people so that they would not be able to receive this Abrahamic 
blessing apart from their incorporation into Christ. See pp. 201-8 below. Accordingly, 
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intend to suggest that Paul thinks only gentiles could qualify as those justified 
&x Tiotews.>> Rather, I suggest that the context limits the scope of the ot to the 
previously mentioned gentiles in the same way that the context of 3:7 limits 
the scope of the earlier instance of oi ¿x miotews to the “sons of Abraham.” Thus, 
with 3:8 having affirmed that God justifies the gentiles ¿x miotews, 3:9 substi- 
tutes ol ¿x miotews for the gentiles in its paraphrase of the preceding citation. 

Understood in this way, 3:9 highlights the key implication of the citation in 
3:8: it is the gentiles who are justified ¿x miotew¢ who share in the Abrahamic 
blessing. As a final conclusion to the argument, however, this summary proves 
unsatisfying in two ways. First, because it essentially restates the argument in 
3:8, it leaves the logic behind the presumably controversial implication in 3:8a 
unexpressed, making it easy for the agitators to challenge or deny. Second, the 
focus on the Abrahamic blessing in 3:9 remains curious. Why does Paul not 
simply conclude that God justifies the gentiles by faith (cf. 3:8a) if their righ- 
teousness constitutes the critical issue? Interpreters typically explain the focus 
on blessing in 3:9 either as rebutting the agitators’ purported emphasis on the 
need for circumcision to receive the blessing “in Abraham"?6 and/or as setting 
up the contrasting discussion of cursing in 3:10.37 The former seems unlikely: 
it admits that the agitators and, hence, the Galatians do not understand “the 
blessing in Abraham" to imply the gentiles’ mictic-based justification. Paul's 
failure to specify his reasoning in 3:8 thus becomes inexplicable. As for the lat- 
ter possibility, the blessing and cursing themes in 3:9-10 do seem intrinsically 
related. The reappearance of the Abrahamic blessing in 314a, however, sug- 
gests that this theme has more than a strictly formal significance. 

I contend that extending the argument into 3:10 solves all of these problems 
by enabling 3:9-10 to supply the otherwise missing rationale for the gentiles’ 
tiotic-based justification in 3:8. That is to say, I suggest not only that this uni- 
fied reading of 3:8-10 establishes the gentiles’ miotic-based justification in 3:8 
but that it also accounts both for the shift from gentiles in 3:8 to oi ¿x mlotews 
in 3:9 and for the focus on blessing in 3:9. Before explaining this proposal in 


everywhere in Galatians, tà vy refers—in a typically Jewish way—to gentiles in distinc- 
tion from Israelites. 

35 So Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 157, who notes that connecting 3:8 to 3:9 would logically 
require the implied premise “Alle Glaubenden sind Nichtjuden." Finding this implied 
premise absurd, he instead proposes to derive 3:9 from his problematical implied conclu- 
sion to 3:6-7 ("Alle Glaubensmenschen sind Gerechtfertigte") and the implied premise 
that "Alle Gerechtfertigten sind Empfanger des Abrahamssegens.’ 

36 Burton, Galatians, 162. 

37 E.g., Betz, Galatians, 142. 
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greater detail, however, I first need to examine one final strand of negative evi- 
dence, namely, the interpretive problems that result when interpreters regard 
3:10 as initiating a new phase in the argument. 


Problems Understanding Why Boot dÉ £pyov vópov Are under a 
Curse in 3:10 

Interpreters have long puzzled over the logical relationship between Paul’s 
assertion in Gal 3:10a and its cited Deuteronomic basis in 3:10b. The former— 
“As many as are [righteous] based on works of law are under a curse"—seem- 
ingly condemns those who observe the law, while the latter—"Cursed [is] 
everyone who does not abide by all that is written in the book of the law, to do 
them"— seemingly condemns those who fail to observe the law. Giving Paul the 
benefit of the doubt both as a thinker and as an exegete precludes (at least ini- 
tially) the suggestion that he loses his train of thought in so short a space. How, 
then, does he understand these two statements to cohere? A compelling expla- 
nation should result in 1) a logical argument that 2) fits the historical context, 
3) accounts for the ydp linking 3:10 to 3:9, and 4) explains Paul's choice of Deut 
27:26 as a justifying citation. Interpreters have essentially identified five main 
ways of construing the logic in 3:10, none of which satisfies all four points 29 

For instance, J. Louis Martyn proposes that Paul's “exegesis” in 330a 
describes the status of Jews (those who obey) while the citation of Deut 27:26 
describes the status of gentiles (those who do not obey).?? This proposal runs 
roughshod over the yap between the two clauses and leaves Paul asserting the 
very point he would need to prove. Naturally, Martyn attributes the odd logic 
of this “argument” to the fact that Paul wants to co-opt the Teachers’ use of 
Deut 27:26, but co-opting their text in such an illogical manner would only 
strengthen their case. 


38 For helpful critiques of the various positions, see Thomas R. Schreiner, “Is Perfect 
Obedience to the Law Possible?: A Re-Examination of Galatians 3:10,” JETS 27 (1984): 
151-60; Stanley, "Curse," 482-86; James M. Scott, "For as Many as Are of Works of the Law 
Are Under a Curse’ (Galatians 3.10),” in Paul and the Scriptures of Israel (eds. Craig A. Evans 
and James A. Sanders; JSN TSup 83; Sheffield: "gor Press, 1993), 187—221, 188-94; A. Andrew 
Das, Paul, the Law, and the Covenant (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2001), 145-70. 

39 Martyn, Galatians, 31. Cf. de Boer, Galatians, 200-201, who suggests that Paul here 
responds to the agitators' universalizing application of this verse to gentiles. Vincent M. 
Smiles, "The Blessing of Israel and the ‘Curse of the Law’: A Study of Galatians 310-14," 
SCJR 3 (2008): 117, 11, 13, suggests that the law condemns both obedient and disobedient 
because it falsely promises life (cf. Gal 3:21), an analysis that again ignores the logic speci- 
fied in 330. 
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A second type of explanation regards Torah observance itself as the curse 
under which ócot && £pyov vópov live. Dieter Lührmann achieves this result 
by suggesting that Paul reads Deut 27:26 as "Everyone who does not observe 
and obey all the things written in the book of the law is cursed to do them.”4° 
Finding an instance in which doing the law is a curse, however, still does not 
show that everyone who does the law is under a curse. Furthermore, while this 
reading might be, as Liihrmann notes, “linguistically possible,” it is also “logi- 
cally difficult,’ making it easy to refute. 

Gordon Fee, in contrast, distinguishes between nò xatápav as a reference 
to Torah observance and &rtxottáporroc as a reference to the (unrelated) pen- 
alty for Torah disobedience. In other words, Boot dÉ £pyov vópov are “under a 
curse" in that they must obey everything written in the book of the law lest 
they become cursed for disobedience. The brilliance of this reading lies in 
its distinguishing dno xatápav from entxatdépatos, but therein lies its princi- 
ple difficulty as well. The presence of the same root in both Paul's claim and 
his supporting citation suggests a correlation between the two curses. This 
purportedly misleading suggestion of a correlation then becomes even more 
problematical given the radical nature of the proposed view of Torah. Indeed, 
the idea of God's commandments—which Paul elsewhere describes as “holy 
and just and good" (Rom 7:12)—as a curse runs so contrary to typical Jewish 
thought that it would surely need clear and careful articulation lest the agita- 
tors convince the Galatians to dismiss it out of hand. Paul's apparent oblivious- 
ness to this rather obvious need for care suggests that his argument proceeds 
in a different direction. 

A third type of analysis argues for a terminological proof in 3:0. Thus, 
E. P. Sanders contends that Paul's argument throughout 3:1-14 depends on key- 
word linkages rather than the overall semantic content of his proof texts. With 
regard to the claim in 3:10a that those ZE Zenn vópov are cursed, Sanders sug- 
gests that it likely derives not from Deut 27:26, nor from some fundamental 
conviction about the law, but simply from the opposite (and primary) claim in 
3:9 that those of faith are blessed. Paul then "proves" that the law brings a curse 
terminologically by citing Deut 27:26, the only Lxx verse that contains both 
vópoç and éntxatd&patoc. That the law brings a curse under different conditions 
in Deut 27:26 than in Gal 330a becomes irrelevant in light of the larger parallel 
that in both cases the law does, indeed, bring a curse.*? 


40 ` Lührmann, Galatians, 60—61. 

41 ` Gordon D. Fee, God's Empowering Presence: The Holy Spirit in the Letters of Paul (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 1994), 391. Cf. Fee, Galatians, 117-38. 

42 Sanders, Paul, the Law, 20-23. 
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While this proposal rightly emphasizes vópoç and xatdpa / emixat&patos as 
the two terms shared by 330a and 310b, four considerations argue against it. 
First, Paul's citation does not match any known Lxx manuscript, substitut- 
ing nâo tois yeypappevots ev TH BiBAtw tod vópov (cf. Deut 28:58, 29:19b, 30:10) 
for the typical n&ow tots Adyots Tod vópov tovtov. The likelihood that this dif- 
ference reflects an intentional broadening of the verse's scope and not just 
an otherwise unknown Vorlage? suggests that the citation's significance 
extends beyond its keywords. Second, although only Deut 27:26 unites vópoç 
and entxatdépatos, other LXX verses do connect vópoc and vgrägg in ways that 
would have better supported (2 Esd 20:30) or, if a Torah citation were required, 
at least not have undermined (Deut 29:26) Paul's purported point.^^ Third, as 
Christopher Stanley observes, the curse in 310 cannot be a mere terminologi- 
cal fiction since it requires Christ's very real death to free those under it (3:13).45 
Finally, the agitators could easily refute any strictly terminological argument 
simply by asserting the straightforward meaning of the verse, rendering such 
arguments unlikely to persuade. 

Whereas Sanders looks back to 3:10a to identify the key terms in Paul's cita- 
tion, Heinrich Schlier looks forward to what he regards as the parallel argu- 
ment contrasting faith and law obedience in 331-12. Accordingly, for Schlier, 
Paul's argument emphasizes the noioa in Deut 27:26: the citation serves solely 
to link the curse to the works-based nature of the law. Paul thus pronounces 
a curse on all who do the law.^9 While this interpretation accords well with 


43 For an intentional broadening, see Martin Noth, “For all who rely on works of the law 
are under a curse,” in The Laws in the Pentateuch and Other Studies (Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1966), 118-31, 119; Morland, Rhetoric, 208. Cf. Koch, Schrift, 163-65, who argues that 
Paul has shaped the citation to emphasize the law's written character. As Koch notes, the 
Church Fathers provide the earliest manuscript evidence for an alternate Vorlage (165). 

44 2 Esdr 20:30 [MT Neh 10:30 / Eng Neh 10:29]: "[all who turned to the law of God] cursed 
themselves (xatypdcavto avtovc) and entered into a curse (ciońAðocav ¿v deg) and an oath 
to walk in the law of God (tod nopevecbat ¿v vou Tod 0200) Deut 29:26 [Eng 29:27] states 
that future generations will describe the Lord's having responded to Israel's unfaithful- 
ness by bringing “every curse that is written in the book of this law" (nasag tas xatápaç tàs 
yeypappevas & TH BiBAiw tod vópov tovtov). The underlying Hebrew, however, omits the 
reference to law: “every curse written in this book" (ntn 9302 nun»n nb5pn-bwns). 
Cf. Josh 9:2 [MT/Eng 8:34]; Dan 9:1 [both oG and Theod.]. vópoç also occurs with deat in 
the sense of “curses” in Deut 2919-20 [Eng 29:20-21]. 

45 Stanley, “Curse,” 485. 

46 X Schlier, Galater, 132-33. Cf. Karl Kertelge, “Rechtfertigung” bei Paulus: Studien zur Struktur 
und zum Bedeutungsgehalt des paulinischen Rechtfertigungsbegriffs (NTAbh, n. F. 3; 
Münster: Aschendorff, 1967), 209; Hans-Jürgen van der Minde, Schrift und Tradition bei 
Paulus (Paderborner theologische Studien 3; Munich: Ferdinand Schóningh, 1976), 131. 
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the claim in 3:10a, it goes against the expressed wording of Deut 27:26, which 
curses disobedience (odx &gpévet), not obedience. As with Sanders's proposal, 
the changes to the Septuagintal text and the ease with which the agitators 
could counter this reading make it doubtful that Paul’s argument depends on 
such a blatant disregard of his proof tests actual meaning. 

Daniel Boyarin also focuses on the tod nomoa! opd but, representing a 
fourth type of interpretation, argues that the logic is midrashic. For Boyarin, 
Paul imbues the otherwise superfluous expression with meaning by making 
it modify the entire preceding phrase: "Cursed is everyone who [precisely] by 
doing it does not uphold all that is written in the book of the law.” Read in this 
way, the verse condemns those who merely perform (*do") the letter of the 
law rather than "fulfilling" all that it truly entails (cf. 5:14).4” Even if the gentile 
Galatians were able to follow this peculiarly Jewish logic, however, the agita- 
tors would again be able to refute Paul's interpretation easily. 

A final type of construal—the most common and most diverse—under- 
stands 3:10 to depend on syllogistic logic. In this scenario, 310b constitutes a 
major premise that, when combined with a (probably implicit) minor premise, 
leads to the conclusion in 330a. Identifying and interpreting this minor prem- 
ise thus becomes the key to understanding Paul's argument. 

The distinction between i79 xatdpav in the conclusion (310a) and 
¿nıxatápatoç in the major premise (3:10b) creates two possibilities for a minor 
premise. On the one hand, Stanley points to this distinction for evidence that 
on xatcpav in 310a describes only a threatened curse, not an active one.*® The 
phrase thus becomes synonymous with nò vópov. As Moisés Mayordomo 
notes, this observation then leads to the following syllogism:*9 


A. Law transgressors are cursed (330b) 
B. Those dE £pyov vópov could transgress the law 
Therefore, C. Those ZE Zpywv vópov could be cursed (= under a curse, 3:10a) 


47 Daniel Boyarin, A Radical Jew (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994), 139-40. 

48 Stanley, “Curse,” 495-500. Cf. Wakefield, Where to Live, 179-80; Williams, Galatians, 90; 
Normand Bonneau, "The Logic of Paul's Argument on the Curse of the Law in Galatians 
310-14,” NovT 39 (1997): 60-80, 73. Joseph P. Braswell, “The Blessing of Abraham’ Versus 
‘The Curse of the Law’: Another Look at Gal 3:10-13,” WTJ 53 (1991): 73-91, 76, comes to a 
similar conclusion by analyzing the argument as an enthymeme with the implied prem- 
ise that "££ Zeen vópov (Jewish people) are under law.” So, too, Norman H. Young, "Who's 
Cursed: And Why? (Galatians 310-14), JBL 117 (1998): 79-92, 87, who argues that 310a 
requires the unexpressed condition “if they abandon any of that covenant's laws.’ 

49 Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 160. 
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Since basically any curse text from the law could have proved this point, Paul's 
choice of Deut 27:26 must then indicate a desire to emphasize the comprehen- 
sive effort required to avoid actualizing the curse.5° 

Although I will similarly argue that 310 describes a hypothetical situation, 
the lack of evidence that anyone in antiquity understood b16 xatápav (or simi- 
lar phrases) as a reference to a merely threatened curse weakens this particular 
construal.5! Even granting that to xatépav could signify a threatened curse, 
however, the resultant possibility of receiving blessing under the law under- 
mines the connection to 3:9. That is to say, if those dÉ Zoywv vópov could poten- 
tially be blessed, then 310 becomes irrelevant to establishing or explaining the 
claim in 3:9 that those ¿x mictews are blessed with Abraham. The ydp in 3:10a 
would then have to function adverbially, introducing a new topic.?? As I will 
argue below, the sharp antithesis established between the blessed oi ¿x mictews 
in 3:9 and the "under a curse" 8cot é& Epywv vópov in 3:10 suggests that the yap 
retains in its normal causal/explanatory force. 

If, on the other hand, nò xaté&pav functions synonymously with entxatdpatos, 
then logic dictates the following implied minor premise: 


50 Stanley, “Curse,” 500-501. Cf. Tolmie, Persuading, ug. Wakefield, Where to Live, 180 n. 155, 
critiques Stanley for emphasizing the difficulty of doing all the law, arguing that Paul only 
wants to show that "the law pronounces a curse; curse is therefore integral to law" (180). 
Wakefield, however, then cannot explain why Paul cites the curse text of Deut 27:26 in 
particular. His reading thus differs from the terminological explanations of 3:10 consid- 
ered above only in that the rest of the verse becomes irrelevant rather than contradictory. 

51 TLG lists no uses of bo xotápav prior to Galatians. Morland, Rhetoric, 201-3, can iden- 
tify only three similar phrases in the extant Jewish literature—1 En. 98:4 (only extant 
in Ethiopic); Josephus, A. J. 4.123 (dac évdqoat), and 18.287 (oe keds óroxi0ec6at)—but 
they all refer to the actualization of a curse. For early interpreters who clearly read rò 
xatépav in the sense of “accursed,” see Justin, Dial., 95.1.1-8; Origen, Adnot. Deut. 17.36.14- 
17; Eusebius, Comm. Ps. 23.812.1218; cf. Hippolytus, Ben. Is. Jac. 181-2. Wakefield, Where 
to Live, 179-80, provides a potentially stronger grounding for this interpretation of bo 
xatd&oav by tying it to a larger geographical metaphor in which Paul purportedly contrasts 
law and faith as two exclusive realms. For critique of this larger geographical metaphor, 
see the analysis of 3:1—12 below, esp. p. 106. 

52 For this use, see BDAG, yap, 189.2. Regardless, Stanley, “Curse,” 497, is too free in his analy- 
sis: “The opening yó tells the reader to expect a link to what has gone before, setting the 
reader to considering what sort of relationship is intended as the content of the present 
verse unfolds” (emphasis added). ya is not an overly ambiguous conjunction: it almost 
always carries a causal or explanatory force in argumentative discourse. 

53 Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 159; James D. G. Dunn, “Works of the Law and the Curse of the 
Law (Galatians 3,1014)" NTS 31 (1985): 523-42, 533. 
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A. Everyone who does not abide by all the law is cursed (3:10b) 
[B. As many as are é& Zeng vópov do not abide by all the law] 
Therefore, C. As many as are && £pyov vópov are under a curse (3:10a) 


Galatians 3:10 accordingly presupposes that as many as are &£ ëpywv vópov fail 
to do all that is written in the book of the law. This conclusion then raises an 
obvious question: on what basis can Paul confidently assume that those who 
are dE Zoywv vópov will fail to do all the law? 

For a few scholars, Paul does not leave this minor premise unstated. Rather, 
he effectively makes it explicit with his claim in aa that “no one is justified 
by law,” a claim that he then defends in 3:1b—12.5^ For 3:1a to supply the neces- 
sary premise, however, the law's failure to justify must presume that everyone 
under the law will transgress it. While this connection might seem reasonable, 
Paul actually provides a very different ground for zua: 3:1b-12 argues for the 
lack of justification under the law, not on the grounds that no one does all 
the law (330b), but on the grounds that the law is not ¿x miotews (3:12). This 
"solution" therefore proves little better than the terminological arguments con- 
sidered above. 

If 3:11-12 does not complete the argument, then the minor premise must be 
implied. The historically predominant approach to 3:10 justifies this implied 
premise anthropologically: Paul could assume that those who are ZE £pyov 
vópov will fail to do all the law because no one can do all the law.55 For some 
interpreters, this conclusion does not represent a logical necessity so much as 


54 ` Michael Bachmann, "Zur Argumentation von Galater 3.10-12,” NTS 53 (2007): 524—44, 
539-40. Cf. Debbie Hunn, “Galatians 3.1012: Assumptions and Argumentation,” JSNT 37 
(2015): 253-66, 261; Cosgrove, Cross, 54; Koch, Schrift, 264-68. 

55 Moo, Galatians, 202-5; Seyoon Kim, Paul and the New Perspective: Second Thoughts on 
the Origin of Paul's Gospel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 141-42; Das, Paul, 145-70; 
Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory, 158; Bruce W. Longenecker The Triumph of 
Abraham's God: The Transformation of Identity in Galatians (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 
139-41; Eckstein, Verheifung, 131-33; Hansen, Galatians, 93; Joachim Rohde, Der Brief des 
Paulus an die Galater (THKNT 9; Berlin: Evangelische, 1989), 141; Heikki Räisänen, Paul and 
the Law (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1983; repr., Minneapolis: Fortress, 1986), 
94-96; Thomas R. Schreiner, "Paul and Perfect Obedience to the Law: An Evaluation of 
the View of E. P. Sanders,” wTJ 47 (1985): 245-78; Hübner, Law, 18-19; Oepke, Galater, 105; 
H. J. Schoeps, Paul: The Theology of the Apostle in the Light of Jewish Religious History (trans. 
Harold Knight; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961). Premodern interpreters who advocate 
this reading include Calvin, “Galatians,” 89; Martin Luther, Commentary on Galatians: 
Modern-English Edition (Grand Rapids: Fleming H. Revell, 1988), 164; Chrysostom, Hom. 
Gal. (PG 61.652); Eusebius, Comm. Ps. 23.812.12-18; Origen, Adnot. Deut. 17.36.14-17. 
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an empirical observation. In other words, even if doing all the law remains the- 
oretically possible, the practical reality is that no one actually does do all the 
law.5® Frank Thielman, for instance, suggests that Paul derives this common 
understanding of humanity's plight from Israel's history of failing to live up 
to all that the law demands.5" Regardless of whether this principle represents 
a fundamental maxim or an inductive probability, the implication remains 
clear: since sin prevents anyone from attaining the perfect obedience that the 
law requires, those under the law (801 ZE pywv vópov) will naturally fall under 
its curse. This solution accounts for Paul’s choice of the Septuagintal form of 
Deut 27:26 (which, against the MT, includes n&ow) and can appeal to Gal 5:3, 14 
and 6:13 for evidence that Paul's emphasis falls on the totality of the required 
law observance. 

Nevertheless, opponents of this view rightly counter that this interpretation 
makes little sense in its historical context. As the rise of the New Perspective 
has made clear, first-century Jews did not understand Deut 27:26 to require per- 
fect obedience.5? Furthermore, the law’s provision of atonement through the 
sacrificial system shows that the law itself does not anticipate perfection.5? For 
Paul's argument to rest on an implied premise of such novel character would 
render it both unpersuasive and easily refuted. Accordingly, scholars have 
increasingly sought to find alternative explanations for Paul's implied premise. 

If the fault does not lie with humanity, then the problem could be nomo- 
logical. That is to say, Paul could affirm that those dÉ £pyov vópov fail to do 


56 For defense of this type of rhetorical (rather than logical) syllogism, see Morland, 
Rhetoric, 204. 

57 Frank Thielman, From Plight to Solution: A Jewish Framework for Understanding Paul's 
View of the Law in Galatians and Romans (Novrsup 61; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 68-69, 72; 
Frank Thielman, Paul & the Law: A Contextual Approach (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 
1994), 126—27, 276 n. 30. 

58 Eg, E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A Comparison of Patterns of Religion 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1977), 419-28; Howard, Crisis, 53; Gaston, Paul, 65. Even some of 
the scholars who advocate the “perfect obedience" reading acknowledge its incongruence 
with Jewish theology, a discrepancy then attributable either to Paul's “fundamental mis- 
apprehension" of the relationship between law and covenant (e.g., Schoeps, Paul, 213-18) 
or to the view that Paul's "Christian convictions" required a reworking of his previous 
Jewish framework (e.g., Longenecker, Triumph, 139-40). 

59 The suggestion of William J. Dumbrell, “Abraham and the Abrahamic Covenant in 
Galatians 3:1-14,” in The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul's mission: In Honor of 
Peter T. O'Brien (eds. Peter Bolt and Mark Thompson; Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 
2000), 19-32, 23, that Jesus ends the Mosaic covenant and therefore removes any pos- 
sibility of atonement under the law collapses because he can provide no reason why the 
annulment would cover only the beneficial aspects of the law. 
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all the law because the very nature of the law prevents it from being obeyed. 
Betz simply asserts a nomological reading based on Paul's claim in 3:19-25: 
God gave the "Jewish Torah"—an "inferior entity" that Betz rather arbitrarily 
distinguishes from God's true, fulfillable Torah—to provoke/create sin. D More 
commonly, scholars tie this interpretation to the change from the Lxx’s “this 
law" (tod vópou tovtov) to Paul's “the book of the law" (và BiBAiw tod vópov). 
Kjell Morland, for instance, argues that this change effectively expands the 
scope of the prescribed material from Deuteronomy to the entire Pentateuch, 
with “everything written" (xáctv tois yeypappevotc) then serving to include the 
narrative and promissory portions alongside the more strictly nomistic pas- 
sages. As Gal 3:8-9 establishes, this expansion includes the necessity of shar- 
ing Abraham’s faith. According to Morland, however, “faith” and “law” function 
as irreconcilable communal identity markers for Paul; one’s identity cannot 
be both ¿x mlotews and &£ Zpywv vóptov.9! When expanded in this way, the law 
therefore contains an inherent contradiction that makes it unfulfillable and 
brings everyone who identifies with it under a curse.9? 

These nomological readings raise numerous problems: the necessary 
deconstruction of scripture's authority, the rather sinister portrayal of God and 
his law, and the assumed incompatibility of law and faith, to name the most 
significant. Paul would also surely have needed to make his reasoning more 
explicit for his readers just to follow—let alone accept—this argument. Even 
then, the agitators could refute it simply by advocating a more traditional read- 
ing of Deut 27:26. Hence, the nomological interpretation also fails to explain 
Paul's logic. 

With broader generalities proving unsatisfactory, scholars must assume that 
the necessity of Paul's implied premise arises from the way in which he defines 
Scot SÉ Epywv vópov, fulfilling all the law, or both. It is at this point that Stanley's 
warning about attending to the persuasive function of Paul's words becomes 
particularly important.® The explanations that follow all arise out of a desire 
to demonstrate the conceptual coherence of Paul's argument. Indeed, the abil- 
ity to demonstrate such a coherence often functions as an indication of the 
correctness of a given interpretation. Significantly, however, Paul considered 


60 Betz, Galatians, 146. 

61 For Morland, Rhetoric, 188, Paul makes this “unexpected” distinction in 216 and then 
spends the rest of Gal 2 and, especially, Gal 3 trying to make it persuasive. 

62 Ibid., 208-9. So, too, Braswell, "Blessing," 79; David John Lull, The Spirit in Galatia: Paul's 
Interpretation of Pneuma as Divine Power (SBLDS 49; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1980; 
repr., Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & Stock, 2006), 124. 

63 Stanley, “Curse,” 491. See pp. 5-6 above. 
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the point that “as many as are ZE ëpywv vópov fail to do all that is written in 
the book of the law" to be so readily apparent to his audience that he did not 
even need to state it. Thus, proposals for any limitation of Zoo dE Zpycv vopov 
or redefinition of fulfilling all the law need to explain not only how the sug- 
gested changes make coherent conceptual sense within Paul's likely worldview 
but also why that particular reading would have been intuitively obvious to 
the Galatian readers. Our great chronological and cultural distance from the 
historical situation can make these judgments difficult, but I suggest an impor- 
tant rule of thumb: in such a fiercely polemical letter, the more complicated 
the implied logic, the less likely a proposed solution has truly captured Paul's 
thought. 

Two explanations accept the traditional understanding of fulfilling all the 
law but seek to devise a more plausible implied premise by modifying the 
referent of Geo ¿č Zoywv vópov.9^ One notes that the mission to the gentiles 
necessarily involves transgressing (in the sense of “not remaining within," oùòx 
&gpévet) the boundaries of the law (cf. 2:1—14; 6:15-16). Accordingly, the curse 
of Deut 27:26 must fall on Jewish Christians who acknowledge the gentile 
mission. Since, however, Christ has redeemed the Jews from the curse of the 
law (333), proponents of this explanation typically regard Paul's argument as 
exposing the faulty logic inherent in the agitators' attempt to unite faith and 
law observance.® The indicative mood of cicív presents a potential problem 
for this scenario since Paul does not actually consider these Jewish Christians 
to be under a curse.®® More importantly, this interpretation cannot explain 
why Paul so adamantly exhorts the gentiles not to submit to the law—even 
claiming that such submission would sever them from Christ (5:4)—if coming 
under the law really has no effect. Finally, the limiting of ócot && Zoywv vópov to 
Jewish Christians ultimately seems rather arbitrary; nothing in the text explic- 
itly points to this conclusion. 

Lloyd Gaston suggests that ócot && ëpywv vópov latv refers instead to unre- 
deemed gentiles as those who suffer the consequences of the law without 


64 Michael Cranford, “The Possibility of Perfect Obedience: Paul and an Implied Premise 
in Galatians 310 and 5:3,” NovT 36 (1994): 242-58, 249, simply asserts that Zoo dÉ É£pyov 
vouov identifies those who do not obey all the law, a conclusion derived primarily from his 
desire to avoid the implication of a need for perfect obedience. 

65 Timothy G. Gombis, "The ‘Transgressor’ and the ‘Curse of the Law’: The Logic of Paul's 
Argument in Galatians 2-3,” NTS 53 (2007): 81-93, 92; Bonneau, “Logic,” 73-74. 

66 Cf. Gombis, “Transgressor,” 93: “Paul is not here claiming that this is actually something 
that can be done. It is impossible to incur the curse of the Law, since Christ has already 
absorbed its curse in his death.” 
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recourse to the covenantal grace that Israel enjoys.97 That Paul would use 
“works of law" in an absolute sense as a shorthand designation for gentiles 
who were never under the law, however, seems unfathomable.® Significantly, 
Gaston himself finds this reading hard to substantiate apart from Romans, and 
he ultimately concludes that it represents a peculiarly Pauline perspective.9? 
In other words, the agitators, at least, would have difficulty even understand- 
ing this argument. Moreover, if the law's curse lies on gentiles alone, then the 
urgency with which Paul seeks to dissuade his gentile converts from entering 
the realm of grace that is Israel's law again becomes inexplicable. 

The remaining explanations of Paul's logic all seek to modify what Paul 
means by failing to do all the law, a modification that often has corresponding 
implications for the identity of ócot t Epywv vouov. Daniel Fuller, for instance, 
appeals to the original Deuteronomic context, arguing that Deut 27:26 curses 
only those who fail to “confirm” or “uphold” (Goes) the law. In other words, 
the verse does not describe minor indiscretions but a basic stance towards 
the law. He then suggests that ^works of the law" must signify instances of law 
observance (such as legalistic attempts to earn God's approval) that incur the 
curse of Deut 27:26 by effectively undermining the law’s very foundations.”° 
The Lxx text that Paul cites makes this interpretation harder to sustain (od 
&pgpévet, "not remain within"). Furthermore, the citation emphasizes that the 
way one does “remain within" the law is precisely by "doing" all that is written 
(tod nonoa aùtå). One must therefore import any condemnation of legalism 
into the argument, a step that neither the literary context of Galatians nor the 
historical context of first-century Judaism warrants. 

Appealing to the wider covenantal context of Deut 27—32,"! James Scott and 
N. T. Wright both suggest that Paul's citation of Deut 27:26 has Israel's collec- 
tive failure to uphold the law in mind, a reality to which the nation's history 


67 Gaston, Paul, 74, 104-6. 

68  Iwillultimately argue that the phrase does referto gentiles alone—a conclusion grounded 
in the verse's integral connection to the discussion of the gentiles in 3:8-9 (cf. áp, Boot 
in 310)— but that it does so in order to highlight the problematical nature of the associa- 
tion: gentiles who seek righteousness based on the law (££ £pyov vópov) while remaining 
gentiles can by definition find only a curse since they fail to Judaize fully. See pp. 90-97. 

69 X Gaston, Paul, 104, 106. 

70 Fuller Gospel, 92-103, esp. 93-95. 

71 Scott, “For as Many,’ 194-95, justifies the appeal to this broader context by noting that 
Paul's citation appears to conflate Deut 27:26 with 29:19b [Eng 29:20b] or 28:58. For a more 
extensive defense of this implication of the conflated citation, see Guy Waters, The End of 
Deuteronomy in the Epistles of Paul (WUNT 2 | 221; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 80-86. 
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attests.’* Galatians 310a then articulates the historical reality that all who 
embrace Israel's way of life (GE Zpywv vópov) find themselves living under the 
continuing national curse of exile."? Construed in this way, the argument rests 
entirely on the implied premise that Israel currently stands under a curse. 
Scholars have rightly questioned how widespread this sentiment would have 
been in first-century Judaism.” Regardless of the premise's plausibility, how- 
ever, it essentially renders Deut 27:26 irrelevant: in this reading, Deut 27:26 pro- 
vides the reason for Israel's curse, but the argument depends only on the present 
reality of that curse. A text such as Deut 29:26-27 [Eng 29:27—28] that prolepti- 
cally describes Israel's continuing national curse of exile (cf. Dan 911) would 
therefore seem more to the point. Deuteronomy 27:26, in contrast, actually fails 
even to point a reader to Israel's curse. While the broader Deuteronomic con- 
text does largely concern national implications, both the verse that Paul cites 
and its immediate oT context (Deut 2735-26) emphasize individual respon- 
sibility: “Cursed is everyone (rác; MT: “anyone,” WN) who does not abide.” 
The citation pronounces a curse on individuals, not the nation; it condemns 
those who fail to do the law, not those who pursue a fallen Israel’s way of life. 
Accordingly, even if we assume the Galatians’ familiarity with both the idea of 
Israel's continuing curse of exile and the broader context of Deut 27-32, the 
agitators could still easily rebut this proposed argument simply by pointing to 
the actual wording of the cited text. 

Francis Watson similarly argues that 3:10 reflects a curse on all Israel, but he 
grounds his position hermeneutically rather than empirically. Watson claims 
that Paul reaches this conclusion primarily through a consecutive reading 
of the Pentateuch in which Deuteronomy portrays the certainty of the law's 
curse as having already overtaken and canceled its earlier promise of life in 
Lev 18:5./ Paul's understanding of the curse thus “derives... from the deutero- 
nomic interpretation of Israel's history."9 The phrase ot && £pycv vópov then 


72 Scott, “For as Many,’ 213-17; N. T. Wright, The Climax of the Covenant: Christ and the Law 
in Pauline Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 137-56. As noted above, Thielman, From 
Plight, 68-69, 72; Thielman, Paul, 126-27, 276 n. 30, argues that Paul took the additional 
step of inferring from Israel's curse that the law actually was unfulfillable. 

73 Wright, Climax, 147-48. 

74 . E.g, Wisdom, Blessing, 157-58; Longenecker, Triumph, 137-38. 

75 Francis Watson, Paul and the Hermeneutics of Faith (London: T&T Clark International, 
2004), 428-30. See, e.g., the denunciation in Deut 28:45. 

76 Ibid. 433. Cf. Noth, “For all,” 8-31, who similarly argues that Paul's inference in 310a accu- 
rately reflects the perspective of the seventh century BCE Deuteronomist for whom the 
curse would already have been a reality and not just a possibility. Although Noth's conclu- 
sion derives from modern reconstructions of Israel's (textual) history and can therefore 
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likely refers particularly to those who, in accordance with Deut 30:1-10, return 
to the law in the hope that God will end the curse and bring the promised 
blessing in its place. Paul, in contrast, concludes that the law’s thoroughgoing 
association with the curse in Deut 28-29 renders it a lost cause; faith alone 
enables the transition from curse to blessing (cf. Gal 3:1-12).”” Watson thus 
essentially supports the traditional explanation of 3:10—i.e., that no individual 
can fulfill all the law—by arguing that the national curse on Israel “foreseen” in 
Deuteronomy already presumes this fact."9 

The conflation of national and individual law observance in this reading 
constitutes a major problem. According to Watson, the national curse on Israel 
provides the unexpressed premise that makes 310 comprehensible. Israel's 
corporate failure to obey the law, however, does not necessarily imply the 
corresponding individual failure of all Israelites. Paul could, of course, have 
drawn this implication, but it is an implication for which he would need to 
argue. Even if the agitators accepted the reality of the national curse—hardly 
a certainty—their call for law obedience, presumably in accordance with Deut 
30:1-10, would clearly show that they did not equate this national failure with 
the impossibility of sufficient individual success in obeying the law. Watson 
essentially proposes that 3:11-12 refutes this understanding of the national 
curse.?? Since, from the agitators’ perspective, the unexpressed premise of a 
national curse would still not lead to a cogent argument in 3:10, however, the 
agitators would have no reason to assume that 310-12 discusses the implica- 
tions of the national curse. Indeed, all three of Paul's citations in 3:10-12 relate 
to the blessing and cursing of individuals, a curious feature given the proposed 
importance of the national curse. Paul's failure to cite a verse in 310b that 
explicitly refers to Israel's curse of exile would therefore cause Watson's pro- 
posed argument to misfire.8° 

Finally, several interpreters attempt to provide a christological explana- 
tion for Paul's syllogistic logic.! Preeminent in this regard is James Dunn, who 


offer no insight into Paul’s logic, Watson argues that a careful reading of Deuteronomy 
would have led Paul to discern the Deuteronomist's stance even without this historical 
reconstruction. 

77 . Watson, Hermeneutics, 433-34. 

78 Ibid. 428 n. 27. 


79 lbid. 428. 
So For a more comprehensive critique of Watson's larger project, see Campbell, Deliverance, 
421-31. 


81 Cf. Ragnar Bring, Commentary on Galatians (trans. Eric Wahlstrom; Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg, 1961), 115-24, who provides a christological twist to the standard anthropo- 
logical explanation. For Bring, Paul here condemns neither the law nor law observance 
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suggests that “works of law” signifies especially those works that differentiate 
the Jewish people from other people groups, namely, circumcision, food laws, 
and Sabbath. The phrase Boot && £pycv vópov eictv then designates those who, in 
defiance of the gospel, maintain these nationalistic social boundaries by con- 
tinuing to obey those distinguishing portions of the law. In other words, Dunn 
essentially argues that Jesus has ushered in a new salvation-historical era that 
requires abandoning at least part of the law in favor of faith.8* Not only do 
such proposals overlook the comprehensive nature of the obedience required 
by Paul's citation (“all [ráctv] the things written in the book of the law"),5? but 
they also result in the incoherent position that a Jew could avoid the curse on 
those who fail to do all the law only by acknowledging that one must not do 
all the law.8* 

Jeffrey Wisdom offers a variation of Dunn's sociological analysis that 
addresses both of these problems. Wisdom argues that, for Paul, the agita- 
tors' attempt to impose the obsolete Mosaic law on the Galatians divides the 
community and impedes the Abrahamic gospel to bless the gentiles (cf. 3:8).85 
Their preaching of this “other gospel" (cf. 1:8) therefore brings them under the 
Deuteronomic curse on apostasy that the passages requiring adherence to all 


per se but rather the futile seeking of righteousness through law observance apart from 
the law's (only) perfect fulfillment in Christ. 
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much as it enables a more mature appraisal of the Mosaic law's inherently distorted and 
ungodly nature. 

83 As Esler, Galatians, 183, notes, Paul's apparent willingness to use £pyo vópoc and vópoc 
interchangeably in opposition to miotic (see 216-21; 3110-12) further undermines Dunn's 
proposal. Cf. Hunn, “Pistis Christou,” 81-82. 

84 If God's people no longer need to observe certain commands of the law, then the curse 
on those who do not obey all the law in Deut 27:26 must be a part of the law that Jesus 
has made obsolete. If Jesus has made Deut 27:26 obsolete, however, then it can no longer 
curse those é& Zoywv vópov. For more comprehensive critique of Dunn’s larger framework, 
see Campbell, Deliverance, 447-55. 

85 Wisdom, Blessing, 147-52. 
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the law (Deut 28:58, 61; 29:19, 20, 26; 30:10; cf. 9:10; 31:26) typically have in view Sp 
By pronouncing this curse, then, Paul hopes to exclude the agitators and their 
contaminating influence from the community.8’ Wisdom thus answers the 
first criticism above by arguing that the náctv functions primarily as part of a 
“signpost” to the broader Deuteronomic context; he addresses the second by 
limiting those dÉ Zpywv vópov to the agitators on the grounds that Paul regarded 
circumcision itself as adiaphorous (Gal 5:4; 6:15).88 

Wisdom’s analysis exemplifies the kind of well-constructed, historically sen- 
sitive, and theologically coherent explanation of Paul’s thought that Stanley 
critiques as nevertheless losing sight of the apostle’s need to persuade. In a 
letter where the very gospel itself hangs in the balance, for what possible rea- 
son would Paul construct a citation whose true meaning becomes apparent 
only when one recognizes that its composite nature points to an otherwise 
unmentioned explanation for the curse (apostasy) that not only differs from 
the explanation provided by the surface meaning of the constructed citation 
but actually contradicts it since, in this case, remaining faithful to God requires 
that one, in fact, not do all that is written in the book of the law. Such complex- 
ity requires intentionality—it cannot be explained away as Paul’s simply taking 
a step for granted or his overestimating the biblical literacy of his audience— 
and serves no purpose. I find it highly doubtful that Paul would have based the 
success of his argument (and his gospel!) on the gentile Galatians’ ability to 
intuit—in the presence of the agitators, no less—such a train of thought. 

Of course, scholars resort to these complex suggestions because they see no 
compelling, simpler alternatives. The question thus remains: how does Paul's 
argument hold together? 


Resolving the Problems: 3:8-10 as a Scriptural Argument for the 
Gentiles’ Justification by Faith apart from Law 
The preceding sections have identified several problems that arise from treat- 
ing 3:8-9 as an argument from Abraham. First, an appeal to Abraham seems 
unlikely to explain why the gentiles’ reception of the Abrahamic blessing 


86 Ibid. 175-82. Cf. Garlington, “Role Reversal,” 109. Grounding the charge of apostasy in 
Jer u and Paul's purported self-understanding as a prophet, Sigurd Grindheim, “Apostate 
Turned Prophet: Paul's Prophetic Self-Understanding and Prophetic Hermeneutic with 
Special Reference to Galatians 3.10—12,' NTS 53 (2007): 545-65, 564, equates *want[ing] 
to be under the Sinai covenant" with a "failure to believe in Jesus" and, thus, disloyalty 
to God. 

87 Wisdom, Blessing, 168. 

88 Ibid., 177, 164. 
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implies their justification ¿x miotews in 3:8. Paul's importing of the crucial ref- 
erence to Abraham (£v got) into his citation of Gen 2238 and his concluding 
reference to being blessed with “the faithful Abraham" (xà zcv ABpacu) under- 
mine an exemplary appeal; the replacing of the reference to Abraham’s seed in 
Gen 22:18 and the glossing of the citation’s ¿v goi as merely “with... Abraham" 
(avv...'ABeadu) undermine an incorporative appeal. Second, the inference 
in 3:9 that would conclude an Abrahamic argument could either broaden the 
recipients of the Abrahamic blessing based on the gentiles’ promised recep- 
tion in 3:8b or highlight justification ¿x miotews as a crucial characteristic of 
the gentiles who receive this blessing. The former option has trouble justify- 
ing and motivating both the focus on the Abrahamic blessing in 3:9 and the 
movement from gentiles in 3:8 to oi ¿x miotews in 3:9. The latter option also 
struggles to account for the focus on blessing and leaves the gentiles’ one: 
based justification unexplained as long as 3:9 concludes the argument. Finally, 
the internal logic of 3:10 implies that ócot && Epywv vópov do not actually do all 
the law, but no coherent reason can be given for this assumption within the 
first-century Jewish framework of covenantal nomism as long as ócot && Zenn 
vópov includes everyone who seeks to obey the law. 

Resolving these problems in 3:8-10 requires reenvisioning the whole argu- 
ment, including its overall basis and purpose. Towards this end, the preced- 
ing analysis has identified several elements likely to appear in a more robust 
construal of the argument: the nature of justification as a prerequisite for the 
blessing in 3:8; a focus on the blessing and the gentiles' status as those not 
under law as keys to the relationship between 3:8a and 3:8b; the function of 
3:9 as highlighting a crucial characteristic of the blessed gentiles; and the role 
of 310 in providing the otherwise missing explanation for the movement from 
the premise in 3:8b to the conclusion in 3:9. This section integrates these vari- 
ous insights into a cohesive whole. 

The presumed relationship between justification and blessing in 3:8 pro- 
vides a useful starting point. Since we have no potential basis apart from 
Abraham for identifying the blessing as justification, the problematical nature 
of an Abraham-based argument suggests that justification instead serves as a 
prerequisite for the blessing, i.e., this blessing comes only to the righteous.9? 
Not only does this construal of the relationship between blessing and 


89 So also Byrne, Sons, 148, 156; Sieffert, Galater, 175; Geerdhardus Vos, "The Eschatological 
Aspect of the Pauline Conception of the Spirit in Biblical and Theological Studies 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912), 209-59, 225 n. 17. Vos argues that Paul equates 
the blessing with inheritance (3:18) and life (3:10, 12), both of which have justification as 
their “indispensible prerequisite" (see Rom 4:13 and 1:17, respectively). 
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justification avoid making the argument dependant on Abraham, but it also 
has better independent attestation. Unlike the equating of blessing and jus- 
tification, the claim that God reserves his blessing for the righteous pervades 
the oT and—always allowing for grace—underlies Israel’s covenantal rela- 
tionship with Yahweh: if they do what is right, they will be blessed (e.g., 
Exod 15:26; Deut 6:18; 1 Kgs 11:38; Ps 5:12; Prov 3:33, 10:6—7, 20:7; cf. Luke 14:14). 
Paul’s argument therefore seems much more likely to presume this common 
understanding. 

This biblical outlook, however, does not make blessing dependent on a 
particular kind of righteousness. In and of itself, then, the suggestion that 
the blessing presumes the recipients’ justification cannot account for Paul’s 
insistence in 3:8a on the z/otic-based nature of the gentiles’ justification. The 
argument therefore needs to establish why this particular blessing requires jus- 
tification ¿x miotews. The conclusion in 3:9 that it is ot ¿x miatews who share this 
blessing with Abraham—and, thus, not ócot dÉ Zeen vouov (330)— suggests 
that Paul does indeed focus on the basis for the gentiles' justification. In other 
words, he argues that God justifies the gentiles £x mictews.9° 

Before considering how Paul reaches this conclusion, I first want to note 
that this interpretation enables the argument to address directly what seems to 
constitute a crucial point of contention with the agitators, namely, the basis for 
the gentiles' justification. This analysis therefore resolves the problem of the 
perceived emphasis on blessing throughout 3:8-9: Paul appeals to Abraham’s 
blessing to make a point about the ríctic-based nature of the gentiles’ justifica- 
tion instead of assuming their justification ¿x miotews to make a point about 
Abraham’s blessing. Accordingly, it also accounts for the subsidiary nature of 
the reference to justification ¿x mictews in 3:8a by transforming the participial 
clause into an anticipation of the main conclusion. That is to say, the reference 
in 3:8a tells the readers where Paul is heading. Finally, since this interpreta- 
tion establishes rather than presumes justification ¿x miotews, the need to read 
3:8-9 as an illustration of 3:6—7—a problematical reading given the (slightly) 
adversative conjunction Gë in 3:8 and the lack of logical connection between 
3:7 and 3:9— disappears. 

So on what basis does Paul infer from his Genesis citation that God justifies 
the gentiles ¿x mictew¢? I suggest that the argument depends on scripture?! 


90 Moo, Galatians, 199, notes that the fronting of ¿x niotewç before the verb in 3:8 empha- 
sizes the faith-based nature of the gentiles' justification. 

91 Cf. Fuller, Gospel, 100-103, who finds the gentiles' faith-based justification in Paul's 
Genesis citation by way of the (implied) Shema: since God is God of both Jews and gen- 
tiles, he must justify on a basis that is equally available to everyone and not tied to cultural 
distinctives such as circumcision. Hence, he justifies by faith. This proposed argument, 
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a claim that requires elaboration. After all, many scholars identify the typi- 
cal Abrahamic-based interpretations as "arguments from scripture" simply 
because Paul cites an OT text, an act that in and of itself involves at least a tacit 
appeal to scripture's authority. Paul's personification of scripture in 3:8, how- 
ever, seems to signal a more complex role. 

Rather than simply saying “it is written,” Paul has scripture proclaim the 
gospel to Abraham. Scholars rightly note that scripture clearly stands for God 
in this construction:?? in Gen 22:18, the angel of the Lord speaks to Abraham, 
while in Gen 12:3 and 18:18, the Lord himself speaks. Nevertheless, this observa- 
tion does not explain why Paul has scripture speak for God here, why, that is, he 
highlights the role of “scripture” (vj ypagh). If he simply wanted to establish an 
argument from authority or to present Abraham as the prototypical hearer of 
the gospel, a reference either to God’s proclamation (“God preached the gospel 
beforehand”) or to the written text (“it is written”) could have established the 
point without the awkward personification. 

I therefore propose that Paul invokes scripture in 3:8 to establish an argu- 
ment primarily based not on Abraham's scriptural example, nor even on the 
authority of scripture, but on the integrity—i.e., the unity and consistency—of 
scripture. In other words, by portraying scripture as the entity that made the 
proclamation to Abraham, Paul can then bring that proclamation into conver- 
sation with scripture’s other “sayings,” regardless of whether or not they relate 
directly to this promise.?? If this analysis is correct, then 3:8-10 does not argue 
based on the surety of scripture's promise to Abraham (although it certainly 
presumes this factor) but on the uniformity of scripture's witness. That is to 
say, Paul argues that upholding the unity of scripture requires taking his posi- 
tion on the justification of gentiles. It is in this way that 3:810 functions as an 
argument from scripture. 

This understanding enables the scriptural principle in 330 to provide the 
otherwise missing link between the premise in 3:8 and the inference in 3:9. 
The argument in 3:8-10 then proceeds as follows. (Further explanation and 
justification appears below.) Scripture promises Abraham that all the nations/ 
gentiles will be blessed with him (3:8). This blessing must come to those 


however, has no need for the Genesis citation, and its appeal to unity could just as easily 
support an argument for law observance since the gentiles' faith-based justification is not 
already a given. 

92 E.g., Witherington, Grace, 227. 

93 Thus would I answer Kwon, Eschatology, 104-5, who suggests that Paul's identification 
of Scripture as the speaker rather than God would be “quite puzzling” unless it serves to 
differentiate this gospel (concerning blessing) from God's promise (concerning land) in 
Gal 3:16. 
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gentiles whose righteousness is based on faith, i.e., a faith that does not find 
expression in law observance (3:9). Why? Because those gentiles whose righ- 
teousness is based on works of law are necessarily under a scriptural curse 
(3:10a) since they cannot keep the whole law while remaining gentiles (3:10b).94 
In other words, since God promises to bless gentiles, and gentiles are by defi- 
nition those who do not keep the Jewish law (cf. 2:14), then the righteousness 
that forms the basis for their blessing cannot be based on law.?5 

Galatians 3:9-10 thus answers Burton's projected rebuttal that Gen 17 leads 
to the expectation that gentiles receive the blessing by entering Abraham’s line 
through circumcision and law observance. Gentiles who entered Abraham's 
line in this way would no longer be gentiles: they would be proselytes to 
Judaism. In fact, the argument in 3:8-10 suggests that gentiles need not enter 
Abraham's line at all to receive this blessing. 

Three additional aspects of this reading deserve comment: the marginaliz- 
ing of Abraham, the focus on gentiles, and the resulting relationship of 3:8-10 
to 3:6—7. First, this construal of Paul's argument hinges entirely on the connec- 
tion of gentiles and blessing in the Genesis citation; the reference to Abraham 
does not play an essential role.’ This interpretation thus accords with my ear- 
lier conclusion that Gen 22:18 forms the most likely source for Paul's citation: 
it emphasizes the presence of tà Zum in the citation (required by the identi- 
cal reference in 3:8a) without making the argument depend on an element 
(Abraham) imported into the citation. As for why Paul would have imported 
the contextually justified reference to Abraham if it plays no role, I suggest that 
the desires 1) to avoid introducing Christ into the argument prematurely and 
2) to provide a common ground—Abraham—for both the Jews’ (3:6-7) and 
the gentiles’ (3:8-10) status as ot ¿x mlotews offer sufficient motive (cf. Rom 
411312). This paralleling of Jews and gentiles then indicates that oi ¿x miotews 
signifies "those [justified] by faith" in 3:9 just as it does in 3:7. 

What is the link between Abraham and the gentiles' justification by faith? 
In this analysis, Abraham functions neither as an authoritative example 


94 Keeping the whole law (5:3) essentially means living as a Jew (2:14) and not as a gentile. 

95 Similarly Lightfoot, Galatians, 137; John Bligh, Galatians: A Discussion of St. Paul's Epistle 
(Householder Commentaries 1; London: St. Paul, 1969), 252-53. Bligh even notes that 
310 addresses the potential objection that gentiles must become law observant to share 
in Abraham’s lineage. Scott W. Hahn, Kinship by Covenant: A Canonical Approach to the 
Fulfillment of God's Saving Promises (AYBRL; New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), 
247, correctly identifies the logic but grounds it in an implied premise that "circumcised 
Gentiles are no longer Gentiles but Jews" rather than 3:10. 

96 The content of blessing becomes equally irrelevant, at least at this stage of Paul's 
argument. 
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nor as a genealogical forebear. He instead serves as the one who secures the 
gentiles blessing, a conclusion indicated by Paul's description of him as 
"faithful" (miot®) in 3:9. While his trusting faith results in his own justification 
(3:6; cf. Gen 15:6), it is his faithfulness that enables the blessing to come to others 
(3:8-9; cf. Gen 22:18).9” This observation then also explains why Paul interprets 
the &v goi in his citation simply as cv tà moth ABpadu. The gentiles are not 
blessed “in Abraham" or “by virtue of Abraham's example" but simply “with 
Abraham.” That is to say, they share in the same blessing that he receives.?8 
Abraham thus points to the gentiles' justification by faith because he secures a 
blessing for them that requires their justification as gentiles. According to Paul, 
God must base this justification on faith considered apart from works of Jewish 
law since gentiles by definition cannot attain righteousness under the law. 

Second, just as the analysis in Chapter 2 indicated that 3:6—7 concerns only 
Jews, so this analysis of 3:810 requires that these verses concern only gentiles. 
Scholars resist this conclusion for two main reasons: 1) the connection with 
ot &x mlotews in 3:7 and 2) the assumption that the gentiles in view would be 
sharing in the Jews' blessing. Both of these objections derive their purported 
strength primarily from the misreading of 3:6—7 as redefining Abrahamic son- 
ship based on leng, a misreading that then transforms 3:8-9 into a proof of 
the gentiles' inclusion in this redefined sonship. Without this mistaken inter- 
pretation of 3:6—7, these potential objections lose their traction. 

With regard to the first objection, I have already shown that the two 
instances of oi ¿x mictews cannot be logically derived from one another? It 
therefore seems reasonable to suggest that, rather than making similar claims 
about the same group in 3:6-7 and 3:8-9, Paul instead uses the identical phrase 
to unite his conclusions about Jews (3:7) and gentiles (3:9). In each case, the 
text provides clear contextual indications that limit the phrase's scope: 3:7 
explicitly relates the designation to “the sons of Abraham'—i.e., the Jews— 
while the argument in 3:8-9 expressly relates it to "the gentiles" who receive 
the Abrahamic blessing.!?? Neither argument can expand the scope of oi ¿x 
rieveoc without introducing substantial logical and contextual difficulties. 


97 Cf. Hays, Faith, 175-76, although Hays goes on to interpret the ¿v got in terms of a “repre- 
sentative figure" (177). 

98 Cf. Johnson, “Paradigm,” 195. As Part 11 will make clear, this blessing is adoption as a son of 
God, a status signified by the gentiles’ reception of the Spirit. 

99 See pp. 72-77. 

100 Cf. Stanley, “Curse,” 493: "The argument of [3:8-9] is rather that God has opened up a dif- 
ferent route of ‘blessing’ for the Gentiles, through his promises to Abraham to ‘bless the 
nations [=Gentiles]’ through him.” 
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If the logical development of 3:8-9 suggests that oi ex miotews in 3:9 refers 
exclusively to gentiles, how much more so does the argument in 3:10. The inter- 
nal logic of 3:10 implies that ócot dE pywv vópov do not actually do all the law. 
As long as Boot dE Épyov vópov includes everyone who seeks to obey the law, 
however, no coherent reason can be given for this assumption within the first- 
century Jewish framework of covenantal nomism. At the same time, the asso- 
ciated assumptions that oi ¿x miotews in 3:9 includes both Jews and gentiles 
and/or that 3:10 begins a new phase of the argument make any attempt to limit 
the scope of Boot ZE ëpywv vópov seem arbitrary and artificial. Restricting the oi 
¿x rie teo in 3:9 to gentiles effectively solves this problem since the initial yap 
in 3:10, when read in its customary explanatory sense, ties the Zoo to the same 
pool of potential members. (Significantly, Paul does not say závreg ZE čpywv 
vópov.) This reading thus restricts the application of Beat ZE £pycv vópov to gen- 
tiles as well, thereby limiting the scope of 3:10 to those who, by definition, can- 
not obey all the law. Viewed in this light, Paul's supporting citation in 3:10b 
becomes logically apt, with 310 then supplying the missing step connecting 
the premise in 3:8 to the conclusion in 3:9. 

I should emphasize that this restricting of 3:910 to a discussion of gentiles 
proceeds naturally from the scope and structure of the argument established 
in 3:8. The potential criticism that, in other contexts, ócot ¿č pywv vópov and 
related phrases never refer to gentiles therefore has little relevance. Indeed, the 
oxymoronic pairing makes Paul's point: gentiles who are justified by doing all 
that is written in the law cannot exist. 

A second potential objection to this restricted scope in 3:9-230—namely, 
that the gentiles in view would be sharing the Jews' blessing—similarly finds 
little support. Nothing in 3:8 demands this assumption. The verse, after all, 
specifies only the gentiles/nations as recipients of the blessing. An incorpora- 
tive reading of the ¿v got could admittedly support the assumption, but Paul 
specifically discourages that reading of the phrase by glossing it as op Apo 
in 3:9. Furthermore, although «à £0vrj would have initially included Abraham's 
descendants along with the other nations II I will argue that Paul subse- 
quently portrays the law as coming expressly to set the Jews apart as a distinct 
people so that they would not be able to receive this Abrahamic blessing to the 
nations without incorporation into Christ Ip The idea that gentiles share in 
the Jews' Abrahamic blessing thus gets the logic backwards: the Jews share in 
the gentiles' Abrahamic blessing. 


101 Noted by Malina and Pilch, Social-Science, 204; Lührmann, Galatians, 60. 
102 See Chapter 6. 
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Finally, this interpretation of 3:8-10 explains the adversative-yet-connec- 
tive Gë conjunction in 3:8.!03 Galatians 3:6-7 and 3:8-10 have many parallel 
elements, but they utilize those parallel elements very differently. Both cite 
scripture, but 3:6-7 cites it as part of an argument from Abraham's example 
whereas 3:8—10 cites it as part of an argument from the consistency of scrip- 
ture. Both appeal to Abraham, but 3:6—7 appeals to his example of faith-based 
justification whereas 3:8-10 refers to his faithfulness that enables others to 
share in his blessing. Both draw conclusions about oi ¿x r(cvecc, but the phrase 
refers to Jews in 3:6-7 and to gentiles in 3:8—10. In short, the parallels unite the 
otherwise diverse arguments through which Paul demonstrates that the justi- 
fication of both Jews and gentiles rests on faith. 

This last comment then highlights one further disjunctive parallel: both 
passages discuss justification by faith. Because 3:6—7 refers to Jews, faith in 
that context would naturally be assumed to include law observance as one 
of its primary expressions. At the very least, nothing in 3:6-7 rules out that 
understanding. In Gal 3:8-10, however, Paul clearly identifies the faith that jus- 
tifies gentiles as a faith that has nothing to do with law observance (cf. 3:10). 
Galatians 3:8-10 therefore does more than simply show that the gentiles are 
justified by faith. It introduces a division between faith and law as means of 
justification, arguing that the gentiles' justifying faith is a faith that does not 
find expression in law observance. The next step in Paul's argument, 3:11-12, 
will accordingly show that this faith/law distinction actually applies to Jews 
as well. 


Step 3: Jewish Justification Also Ultimately Rests on Faith, Not Law 
Observance (3:132) 


Gal 3:1-12 

Hart 8& év vouw ovdeic Bucotoüvot napà tH Dep SHArov, bStt ‘O Bbxatoc Ex 
tlatews Choetau 1226 dé vópoc o0x Zorn Ex mlatews, PAN 'O nomoaç rd 
Choetar ev avtoic. 


103 As Dunn, Galatians, 163, notes, the use of Sé (rather than yap) in 3:8 identifies the verse 
as “conjoint with"— not as explanatory or elaborative of —3:6-7. The 8£ thus rules against 
the suggestion that 3:8—9 “proves” 3:6-7 found, e.g., in Betz, Galatians, 142-43. At the same 
time, Ellicott, Galatians, 70, rightly observes that “The exact force of 5€... is never simply 
connective... and never loses all shades of its true oppositive character.” 
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NaAnd that no one is justified by law before God is apparent "because “The 
one who is righteous shall receive life based on faith” [Hab 2:4]. ?*«And the 
law is not “based on faith,” °but “the one doing them shall receive life by 
[doing] them" [Lev 18:5]. 


The previous section argued that, according to 3:8-10, God must justify the 
gentiles by faith because the promised blessing of Abraham cannot come to 
the gentiles as gentiles if that blessing depends on a law-based righteousness; 
the law would bring them under a curse instead. It remains to show how 3:11-12 
fits with this proposed interpretation. Although the details differ, analyses of 
3:11-12 usually assume that these verses contrast Christian faith and Jewish law 
observance as means of justification, an interpretive assumption that once 
again creates more problems than it solves. The inherent suggestions that 3:11 
applies Hab 2:4 to faith in/of Christ and that 3:12 establishes the exclusive inde- 
pendence of faith and law prove particularly troublesome. I contend, in con- 
trast, that, following the discussion of gentiles in 3:8-10, these verses shift the 
focus back to the Jews, essentially arguing that the Jews are also justified by 
their faith in God and not by their law obedience. 


Galatians 3:17 as a Reference to Jewish Justifying Faith 
Galatians 311-12 essentially seeks to prove its opening premise that no one 
is justified before God by law.!°4 As the emphatic fronting of ¿v voz in 3:1a 
and the subsequent appeal to Hab 2:4 attest, the argument focuses on the true 


104 Wakefield, Where to Live, 162-67, argues that the “relatively scarce" (165) ött... d9Aov Bn 
construction should be read as “because no one is justified by law, it is evident that" instead 
of the more common rendering “that no one is justified by law is evident because.’ So, too, 
de Boer, Galatians, 202; Kim, Paul, 129; Witherington, Grace, 234; Hays, “Galatians,” 259; 
Thielman, Paul, 127-28. As Wakefield admits, however, 5/Aov can appear with a preceding 
ötı. Given this grammatical permissability, four factors help establish the traditional read- 
ing as correct. First, a citation of Hab 2:4 follows the second 6t1; the authoritative nature of 
scripture makes it more likely that Paul uses scripture to prove another claim than that he 
wants to establish the scripture's veracity. Second, the law’s failure to justify anyone does 
not necessarily entail either that the righteous will live by faith or that those who are righ- 
teous by faith will live. Third, as Campbell, Deliverance, 1154-55 n. 82, notes, Wakefield’s 
interpretation renders 3:12 irrelevant since, in this reading, 3:11 must already presuppose 
the law/faith distinction that 332 seeks to establish. Finally, my interpretation of 3:8-10 
suggests that, far from identifying an assumed point of common ground, the premise that 
‘no one is justified by law" constitutes the principle that Paul's argument next needs to 
prove. 
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means of justification: by faith, not by law.!95 Distinguishing itself from the 
preceding argument, the initial premise broadens the scope from ócot && £pyov 
vópov in 330 to oùðeiç in 321a. This progression suggests that, having shown in 
3:8-10 that the law cannot justify gentiles, 3:11-12 now proceeds to show that 
the law does not actually justify anyone, i.e., not even the Jews. 

Paul begins his proof by citing Hab 2:4: 'O Stxatog &x mictews Cyoetat. Since 
the premise in 3:1a is all-encompassing— no one (ot8&íc) is justified by law— 
the proof would need to exhibit a similarly universal scope. This stipulation 
makes it difficult to limit the scope of 6 8(xatoc in the citation of Hab 2:4 either 
by having ¿x mictews modify it!96 or by identifying it as a messianic title signify- 
ing “the Righteous One.”!°” To be all-encompassing, the former reading would 
require the implied premise that God justifies everyone on the same basis. 
Such a premise, however, would render the argument in 3:1-12 superfluous 
since 3:8-10 has already shown that God justifies the gentiles by faith apart 
from law. Likewise, appeals to 6 86xotoc as a messianic title would establish the 
necessary universal scope only if Paul expects his readers to assume either an 
Adamic status for the Messiah (cf. Rom 5:12-21) or an implied greater-to-lesser 
argument (i.e., "if the law does not justify the Messiah, how much less would 
it justify anyone else”).!08 Either way, Paul would have left the reasoning that 
establishes his argument unstated. The ability to make sense of 3:1 without 
having to posit the implied presence of such crucial steps (see below) com- 
bined with the use of the same construction— i.e., a definite article + a singular 
noun—to indicate generic class nouns in 3:20 (6 wecitys) and 4a (ó x2ppovópoc) 


105 The juxtaposition of év vou (331a) and &v adtois (32b) with ¿x rtevecc (3:1b) suggests 
that the év is instrumental (“by law") in both cases and not—as claimed by Williams, 
Galatians, 90; Dunn, Galatians, 174—75; Wakefield, Where to Live, 175—locative (“in law"). 
The plural adtois would also make for an awkward abstract entity. 

106 Contra, e.g., RSV, NEB, Fung, Galatians, 143-45; Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, 
484. On this point in general, see H. C. C. Cavallin, "The Righteous Shall Live by Faith’: 
A Decisive Argument for the Traditional Interpretation,” sT 32 (1978): 33-43; D. Moody 
Smith, Jr., “O AE AIKAIOX EK IIIZTEQX ZHXETAT,' in Studies in the History and Text of the 
New Testament (eds. Boyd L. Daniels and M. Jack Suggs; sD 29; Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1967), 13-25. 

107 Contra, e.g., Richard B. Hays, The Conversion of the Imagination: Paul as Interpreter of 
Israel's Scripture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 119-42, esp. 140—42; Hays, Faith, 134-38. 

108 For an argument assuming the Messiah's Adamic status, see Campbell, Deliverance, 
863-65. For a greater-to-lesser argument, see Hays, Faith, 178. 
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accordingly suggest that 6 dixatog in 3:1b constitutes an unmodified, generic 
class noun signifying “everyone who is righteous."109 

If ¿x miotews does not limit 6 86xotoc, then it must modify Geeta, a reading 
that the contrasting parallel with the hoeta ¿v adtots in the ensuing citation 
of Lev 18:5 practically requires." At the same time, however, the parallel with 
Eu vóu% ovdeic Stxcrodtat in 331a suggests that scholars who link ¿x mictews to 
ó dixatog effectively capture the citation's significance.!!! In short, since Hab 
2:4 admits that the righteous exist, Paul's argument must prove that their righ- 
teousness does not stem from law observance. It must prove, that is, that the 
righteous receive their status based on faith. Understanding Cycetat as the 
result of dixctodtat—a reading that further requires hoeta to signify the life 
that the righteous receive and not simply the manner or sphere in which they 
live?— enables this conclusion: no one is justified by law because scripture 
declares that the righteous will receive life based on [their justification by] 
faith.” 

Habakkuk 2:4, however, does not make such a universal claim in its orig- 
inal context. Instead, it refers to the righteous Judeans in the prophet’s day 
who needed to persevere through a period of national judgment at the hands 
of the Chaldeans."* Since Paul provides no basis for universalizing the prin- 
ciple, he must regard Hab 2:4 as a particular instantiation of God's standard 
practice in justifying humans. This understanding of the phrase also helps 
explain why Paul does not explicitly identify it as a citation in Gal 3:11: it is 


109 So, eg, Johnson, “Paradigm,” 190; Dunn, Galatians, 175; Williams, Galatians, 91; 
Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 161. 

110 Smith, “AIKAIO¥,” 19. 

111 Ee, Watson, “By Faith,’ 159-62, who notes that Paul consistently links ¿x mictews with 
righteousness terminology rather than life terminology. 

112 Contra Wakefield, Where to Live, 174-77; Young, "Who's Cursed,’ 89. For the proposed 
reading of Ccexot in both Habakkuk and Paul, see Debbie Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b in Its 
Context: How Far Off Was Paul?,” gor 34 (2009): 219-39, 228-30, and the literature cited 
there; David W. Baker, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah: An Introduction and Commentary 
(roTC 23b; Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 1988), 60. 

113 So also Cavallin, “Righteous,” 40, who notes that “the connection between life and righ- 
teousness is, of course, very old in Israelite thinking [e.g., Deut 30:6, 15-20; Prov 4:13; 
21:21]." Cf. Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b,” 238; Hays, Faith, 133-34. For the similar reading of 3:21, 
see pp. 203-4 below. 

114 Ee, Alice Ogden Bellis, “Habakkuk 2:4b: Intertextuality and Hermeneutics,” in Jews, 
Christians, and the Theology of the Hebrew Scriptures (SBLSymS 8; Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2000), 369-85, 373. Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b,” 230-34, does find a more 
universal claim in Hab 2:4, suggesting that it describes an eschatological deliverance that 
includes gentiles. 
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the general principle of justification that is important, not the particular 
instance in Habakkuk. Indeed, although recognizing the scriptural basis of the 
citation lends it greater authority, the argument makes sense even without this 
recognition. It makes sense, that is, as long as it meets two conditions. 

First, for the argument to be convincing, the agitators would similarly have 
to acknowledge that Hab 2:4 articulates God's standard principle of justifica- 
tion. In other words, the portrayal of justification in Hab 2:4 must form the 
point of general agreement from which Paul then proceeds to argue. Such an 
assumption seems reasonable. The verse accords well with the covenantal 
nomism of the day, and those concerned with law observance would be inher- 
ently likely to embrace and affirm a scriptural principle. Moreover, other 
Jewish texts—both earlier (1QpHab vmt, 1-3) and later (b. Mak. 24a)—spe- 
cifically identify Hab 2:4 as articulating God's sole criterion for justification. Of 
course, Jewish interpretations typically understand the ANAK / niotewç in the 
verse to denote "faithfulness" (including law observance) rather than "faith." It 
is this interpretation of the verse that Paul will challenge in 3:12. 

Second, for Paul to challenge the common understanding of Hab 2:4 suc- 
cessfully, his analysis of the verse must agree with its context in Habakkuk; 
the particular instantiation must actually be an instantiation of the desired 
principle. Otherwise, those familiar with the original context could refute 
Paul's argument simply by noting that the verse does not mean what he claims. 
In the small details, the analysis of the citation's meaning above conforms to 
its sense in Habakkuk: the suggestions that ¿x miotews modifies Gjcetat and 
that Gyoetat refers to the life the righteous will receive agree with the sense 
of both the Lxx manuscripts and the mrt." In fact, the only potential problem 
arises in Paul's interpretation of niotıç as “faith” rather than “faithfulness.” This 
one issue, however, constitutes the heart of his whole argument. 

A cursory glance at the evidence does not bode well for Paul's interpretation. 
According to the MT, the righteous will live YnnnsN3, which translates as “by his 
steadfastness/faithfulness" or possibly “by its [i.e., Habakkuk's vision's] faith- 
fulness,” but not “by his faith.” Similarly, most Lxx manuscripts read ¿x mictews 
pov, a phrase that must mean “by my [i.e., God's] faithfulness."!6 Whether 


115 Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b,” 231, argues that "shall live" in Hab 2:4 refers to eschatological res- 
urrection, but even if it merely indicates survival (e.g., Bellis, “Intertextuality,” 373), the 
principle of receiving life as the result of righteousness remains. 

116 The switch from "his" in the MT to “my” in the Lxx likely results from the common 1 / * 
confusion. For analysis of the diverse textual traditions of this verse, see Rikki E. Watts, 
“For I Am Not Ashamed of the Gospel’: Romans 136-17 and Habakkuk 2:4,” in Romans 
and the People of God: Essays in Honor of Gordon D. Fee on the Occasion of His 65th Birthday 
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it reflects an alternate Vorlage or an intentional change, only the omission 
of the pov in Paul's citation enables him to interpret ¿x miotews as “by faith." 
Nevertheless, a closer inspection shows that this interpretation remains true 
to the original meaning of Hab 2:4. 

Theodicy forms the overriding theme of Habakkuk." The book begins 
with the prophet's complaint asking God how long he will allow wickedness 
to go unchecked (Hab 13-4). In response, God announces a surprising turn 
of events “that you will not believe (u»nsn 85) when it is told" (1:5): he is rais- 
ing up the impetuous Chaldeans to execute judgment (1:5-11). Habakkuk then 
laments that this solution seems to privilege the wicked even more than the 
original problem (1:12-17/2:1). At this point, God gives Habakkuk a vision of the 
outcome designed to sustain the righteous during the time of national judg- 
ment (2:2—4): the greedy Chaldeans will eventually come under judgment too 
(2:5-20). The final chapter then praises God for his mysterious yet faithful ways 
(31319). 

In this context, the statement that “a righteous one will live by his [Lxx: my] 
faithfulness" (2:4b) essentially means that the righteous will live by their faith 
in the vision that God has shown the prophet. In this context, in other words, 
being faithful primarily means trusting God in a situation where he seems to 
have abandoned his people, trusting him in a situation that seems to call his 
holy and just character into question. Those who remain faithful to him, trust- 
ing in the unlikely outcome he has promised, will survive the judgment and 
live. The context thus defines faithfulness in terms of faith/trust.48 Paul's inter- 
pretation of ¿x mictews as “based on faith"—an interpretation that enables 3:12 
to distinguish the basis for righteousness in Hab 2:4 from a faithfulness that 
includes law observance— is thus wholly appropriate. 

The interpretation is appropriate, that is, assuming that Paul's use of faith 
refers to a trust in God. Significantly, this requirement creates difficulties for 
any interpretation of Paul's argument that sees an implicit reference to Christ 


(eds. Sven K. Soderlund and N. T. Wright; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 3-25, 4316; 
Dietrich-Alex Koch, "Der Text von Hab 2 4b in der Septuaginta und im Neuen Testament," 
ZNW 76 (1985): 68-85. 

117 Ontheanalysis of Hab 2:4 in its original context, see Watson, Hermeneutics, 127-63; Watts, 
“Not Ashamed,” 4-16. 

118 So Jan Christian Cornelis van Dorssen, De derivata van de stam {NN in het Hebreeuwsch 
van het Oude Testament (with a Summary in English) (Amsterdam: Drukkerij Holland 
N. V., 1951), 129; Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b,’ 227. Cf. James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical 
Language (London: Oxford University Press, 1961), 173 n. 1, 201; Watson, Hermeneutics, 161. 
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in the phrase ¿x miotews. Aside from the fact that Christ does not appear in 
Gal 3:644 until v. 13, Habakkuk says nothing about faith in/of a coming 
Messiah.!? Furthermore, given the all-encompassing scope of the claims in 
3:11, a reference to faith in Christ would effectively imply that no one could have 
been righteous before the time of Christ, a claim that contradicts the many 
OT references to the righteous, including Hab 2:4 and the righteous Abraham 
already mentioned in Gal 3:6. Once again, then, Paul's citation seems intended 
to emphasize the true basis of the Jews' justification. Far from seeking to con- 
trast Christian and Jewish means of justification, it instead establishes their 
mutual grounding in faith. 


Galatians 3:12 as an Argument for Faith's Primacy over Law 

The suggestion that 3:11 grounds all justification in niotıç becomes even clearer 
when we consider the conclusion of the argument in 312. Having cited Hab 2:4 
as embodying a principle of justification on which all the parties could presum- 
ably agree, Paul must now argue that the nistg in this verse does not include 
law observance. Galatians 3:12 accordingly opens with the requisite contrast 
between law and faith: 6 8£ vópoç oüx Eotw Ex Tictews.!?° It then concludes with 
a citation of Lev 18:5: à 'O movjca atta Cycetat £v adtois. To understand the 
claim, we must understand how its two halves hold together. 

I begin with the à2A&. As the use of this conjunction shows, the citation of 
Lev 18:5 does not seek to prove the statement in 312a—in which case we would 
have expected a ötı or a yap—so much as it provides a contrast that authori- 
tatively completes it.!?! The fact that Paul can advance this overall claim about 
the law as an authoritative statement that does not require an explicit proof 
suggests that he expects the basic contention of the verse to find general 
acceptance without being overly controversial. While the point is admittedly 


119 A potential messianic reading arises in the Lxx primarily because the strict translation 
of the masculine Hebrew pronoun as aùtóv in Hab 2:3b keeps the Greek pronoun from 
agreeing with the feminine dpacig whose Hebrew equivalent forms the antecedent in the 
MT. See Hays, Faith, 135. The suggestion of Hunn, “Habakkuk 2.4b,” 228, that faith in Christ 
clarifies the inchoate meaning of Habakkuk’s vision by “[supplying] detail from a later 
revelation” proves unnecessary and shares the problem of scope discussed in the main 
text above. 

120 On the necessity for 332 to complete the proof in 3:1, see Mayordomo, Argumentiert, 
161; Vouga, Galater, 75. Contra Cosgrove, Cross, 58-60, who finds 312 extraneous and 
"confus[ing]" since his assumed definition of faith in 3:1 as “eschatological Christ-faith" 
(58) necessarily excludes this faith from serving as the basis for the law. 

121 Gaston, Paul, 74. 
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subtle and should not be forced to carry too much interpretive weight, it does 
bear keeping in mind. 

Of much greater significance is the nature of the contrast that the dd 
establishes. Understanding this contrast requires that we first explain two 
syntactical oddities in 3:12. First, 312a awkwardly contrasts  vópoç with ¿x 
tictews.!22 As Burton observes, “It would have been formally more exact to 
have used 6 vópoc and y moti or ZE Epywv vouov and £x mictews.”!23 Second, 
while we would expect the & to coordinate Lev 18:5 with another complete 
clause, Paul could hardly intend the citation to stand in contrast to all of 3:12a.124 
The resultant meaning of such a construction—that even though the law is 
not ¿x ríoceoc, those who do it can nevertheless receive life—would under- 
mine the whole argument. 

A single solution accounts for both difficulties: ¿x miotews serves as a short- 
hand reference to the Hab 2:4 passage cited in the previous verse. In other 
words, the incongruous syntactical parallel of ó vópoç and ¿x mictews signals 
the presence of a citation in much the same way that the unbalanced AAA con- 
trast and the shift from the singular 6 vópoç in 312a to the portrayal of the law 
as a plurality (avd, aùtoîç) in 312b signal the presence of the Lev 18:5 citation.!25 
The nature of ¿x miotews as a citation then establishes a suitable contrast for 
the Lev 18:5 citation, namely, the preceding citation of Hab 2:4: 


Hab 2:4 ‘O 8bxotoc EX THLOTEWS ceca 
Lev 18:5 'O TONTAS abt hoeta &y aùtolç 


122 Building on the prepositional distinctions in ¿x niotewç Cyoetat (Hab 2:4) and hoeta 
£v aùtoîç (Lev 18:5), Nicole Chibici-Revneanu, “Leben im Gesetz: die paulinische 
Interpretation von Lev 18:5 (Gal 3:12; Róm 10:5),” NovT 50 (2008): 105-19, 114-16, argues 
that £v restricts life to a certain arena (i.e., under the law) whereas éx signifies emergence 
into a boundaryless freedom. Hence, the law is not from (x) faith (Gal 312) because it 
encloses within a boundary. This interpretation lacks an explicit textual warrant for read- 
ing so much into the scripturally determined prepositions. 

123 Burton, Galatians, 167. 

124 Contra Gaston, Paul, 74, who awkwardly argues that 32a speaks of law outside the 
covenant while the citation in 312b favorably describes law under the covenant. Bring, 
Galatians, 129—30, argues for a similarly awkward division whereby 3:12 contrasts the law 
understood as a means to righteousness (332a) with the law as fulfilled by Christ (“the one 
who does them,” 332b). 

125 So Moo, Galatians, 208; de Boer, Galatians, 206; Hays, Faith, 132—33; Schlier, Galater, 134. 
For syntactical irregularities as an indicator of citation, see Christopher D. Stanley, Paul 
and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the Pauline Epistles and Contemporary 
Literature (SNTSMS 74; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 37; Koch, Schrift, 23. 
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The parallel structuring of each verse around @jgetat and the phrasing of 3:12 
then suggest that Paul intends to highlight the disjunction between believing 
(èx mlotews) and doing the law (roujcoc acá / èv adtote).126 

Many scholars interpret this contrast absolutely, contending that Paul here 
contructs an unbridgeable chasm between faith and the law, between believ- 
ing and doing.!?” The main difficulty with this reading lies in the fundamen- 
tal opposition that it anachronistically creates between law obedience and 
faith. In the covenantal nomism that characterized first-century Judaism, Jews 
typically understood law obedience as the necessary expression of their faith. 
Indeed, the agitators could simply argue that since scripture affirms both faith 
(Hab 2:4) and doing the law (Lev 18:5) as means to life, it must regard the two as 
complementary.!28 Furthermore, Paul himself exhorts the believing Galatians 
to fulfill the whole law by embodying the command from Lev 1938 to "love 
your neighbor as yourself" (Gal 5:13-14; cf. 6:2) and to refrain from “practicing” 
(npéccovrecg) the immoral behavior that will keep them from inheriting 
the kingdom of God (539-21), demonstrating that even he views “believ- 
ing" and "doing" as intrinsically linked (cf. 5:6: what matters is "faith working 
[evepyoupevy] through love"). If Paul's commands— some of which he quotes 


126 So, eg. Preston M. Sprinkle, Law and Life: The Interpretation of Leviticus 18:5 in Early 
Judaism (WUNT 2 / 241; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 138. 

127 Eg. de Boer, Galatians, 207: “‘To live in them, ... has nothing to do with ‘living from faith” 
(emphasis original). Cf. Nrv (“the law is not based on faith"); NRsv (“the law does not rest 
on faith"). Joel Willitts, "Context Matters: Paul's Use of Leviticus 18:5 in Galatians 3:12,” 
TynBul 54 (2003): 105-22, ug, argues that faith and Lev 18:5 here signify different historical 
eras so that the verse contrasts, not believing and doing, but the new age of “realized cov- 
enant potential" and the old age of *unrealized covenant potential" (emphasis original). 
Had this been Paul's meaning, he could certainly have found a clearer way of expressing 
it. The suggestion of Howard, Crisis, 63—64, that the law is not ¿x mlotews because, unlike 
the promise, it relies on human fulfillment rather than God'5 faithfulness (i.e., miott¢) sets 
up a false dichotomy: God would still have to be faithful to enact the blessings he prom- 
ised through his law. 

128 At the very least, Paul would need to explain why, if they are oppositional, the Habakkuk 
citation takes precedence. Suggestions for the basis of Habakkuk's priority include the 
eschatological context of Hab 2:4 (Kjell Arne Morland, “Expansion and Conflict: The 
Rhetoric of Hebrew Bible Citations in Galatians 3,” in Recruitment, Conquest, and Conflict: 
Strategies in Judaism, Early Christianity, and the Greco-Roman World [eds. Peder Borgen, 
et al.; ESEC 6; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998], 251-71, 259), the correspondence to Abraham's 
example in Gen 15:6 (Schoeps, Paul, 177-78), Habakkuk’s later dating after the curse had 
taken effect (Wright, Climax, 148-49), and simply the witness of the gospel (Martyn, 
Galatians, 332; Williams, Galatians, 92). Paul, however, mentions none of these reasons. 
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directly from the Torah—can be grounded in faith, then there is no reason why 
the commands of Torah could not be as well.129 

Some scholars promote an absolute contrast by interpreting the citation 
as a statement of the manner or realm in which the one doing the law lives. 
Andrew Wakefield, for instance, argues that 3:12 simply states that “the one 
having done these things will continue to live this way" (emphasis original).130 
Read thus, 3:12 serves only to distinguish the age/realm of law from the age/ 
realm of faith; the conclusion that no one can achieve righteousness within 
the realm of law must come from somewhere else äi Furthermore, although 
this interpretation manages to preserve the validity of Lev 18:5, it does so only 
by offering an awkward interpretation of the citation that conflicts with the 
original context, where hoeta: clearly refers to the life given to the righteous.!?? 

A better reading therefore results if, as in the interpretation of Hab 2:4 
above, we understand hoetan in the citation of Lev 18:5 as a blessing bestowed 
on the righteous. Connecting ¿x niotewç in 312a with the preceding cita- 
tion of Hab 2:4 then removes the absolute nature of the contrast between 
faith and law, limiting the contrast instead to the basis on which each grants 


129 Cf., too, Paul's positive statements about the connections between Torah and faith in 
Romans (e.g., Rom 3:31). The suggestion that 3:12 denies that the law has its ground in 
specifically Christian faith does not solve the problem: the statement contrasts believing 
and doing, not the objects / types of faith. 

130 Wakefield, Where to Live, 175. Cf. de Boer, Galatians, 208; Chibici-Revneanu, "Leben im 
Gesetz," 12-16; Dunn, Galatians, 175; Liihrmann, Galatians, 61. 

131 Ee, highlighting the lexical connections between Deut 27:26 and Lev 18:5 (eomgoo adte / 
Toca adta, ev / &v), de Boer, Galatians, 206-8, and Chibici-Revneanu, "Leben im Gesetz," 
3, invoke the purported curse on all law observers in Gal 3:10 to establish that the law 
cannot lead to righteousness. 

132 Wakefield, Where to Live, 171, argues that because the life in Lev 18:5 is not eschatologi- 
cal, it must concern daily living, a reading that essentially makes the Lxx’s phrase (if not 
Paul’s application of it) tautological. Cf. James D. G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 152-53. As Wakefield himself notes, however, “the life 
that is promised is long life in the land" (171), a promise that according to Lev 18:26-29, 
Israel will lose if they commit the forbidden abominations (171 n. 125). Life in Lev 18:5, 
then, is something that Israel receives, not something they do. So, too, Sprinkle, Law, 
140-42; Watson, Hermeneutics, 320-23. For the common tendency in ancient Judaism to 
read the promise in Lev 18:5 eschatologically, see Simon J. Gathercole, "Torah, Life, and 
Salvation: Leviticus 18:5 in Early Judaism and the New Testament,” in From Prophecy to 
Testament: The Function of the Old Testament in the New (ed. Craig A. Evans; Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 2004), 126-45. 
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[the justification that brings] life (C/oecot).133 This reading thus enables 3:12 to 
speak directly to Paul's original premise: the law justifies no one before God 
because the law justifies based on obedience (“doing the law") rather than faith. 

Of course, this formulation raises the question of why no one can be justi- 
fied by doing the law as Lev 18:5 promises.?^ Whatever the reason, it is again 
worth noting that Paul considers it obvious enough that he need not explain 
it. We essentially have four possible explanations: Lev 18:5 could be irrelevant, 
wrong, canceled/superseded, or unachievable.!?5 

Paul could regard Lev 18:5 as irrelevant to justification since it never identi- 
fies those who do the law as righteous, nor does it claim that the law justifies.126 
The explicit identification of Lev 18:5 as describing “the righteousness that 
comes from law" in Rom 10:5, however, precludes the suggestion that Paul here 
presents “being righteous" and “doing the law" as two separate ways to life.!37 
The common association of righteousness with law observance in Judaism 
would also undermine such an argument. 

The suggestion that Paul regards Lev 18:5 as a false promise proves even 
more problematical. According to this view, the problem is nomological in 
nature: the gospel leads Paul to conclude that the law could never give life even 
to those who faithfully obey it (cf. Gal 3:21), an assessment often grounded in 


133 Cf. Silva, Interpreting, 193. The suggestion that Paul regards "justification" and "life" 
synonymously (e.g., Sprinkle, Law, 139) is awkward and unnecessary. Rather, receiving life 
implies a prior justification. 

134 Contra Fuller, Gospel, 98, 103, whose suggestion that 6 vópoc in 3:12 signifies a legalistic, 
"Jewish misinterpretation of the law" has no contextual support. 

135 Organizing his analysis somewhat differently, Sprinkle, Law, 143-52, identifies five types 
of explanation for the law's inability to lead to life: dogmatic, nomological, salvation his- 
torical, anthropological, and a contrast of divine and human agency. 

136 So Jean Noël Aletti, “Largumentation de Ga 310-14, une fois encore. Difficultés et 
propositions," Bib 92 (2011): 182-203, 193-94, who argues that Gal 3:112 employs a gezerah 
shawah argument around hoeta: whereby the lack of xcci and 86cotoc/8ocotocovy, lan- 
guage in Lev 18:5 establishes the heterogeneity of law and faith: “la Loi elle-méme n'est 
pas au service de la justice.’ As Aletti admits, such an argument would be unlikely to 
convince. 

137 Hong, "Does Paul Misrepresent the Jewish Law?” 178-79, argues that the law 
never had anything to do with justification—which Hong understands as "[enter- 
ing] into a right relationship with God"— serving instead only to maintain the 
covenantal blessings already secured by faith. This focus on entering seems both 
misplaced— Gal 3:3, for instance, suggests that the question is how to mature—and 
unwarranted since, even in this model, God requires law observance to maintain one's 
justification / right relationship (176). 
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the law’s requirement of “doing” (6 momous adté) rather than *believing."38 If 
Lev 18:5 is untrue, however, then the law might indeed be ¿x mictews. Paul 
would have produced no reliable evidence to the contrary. Such a conclusion 
would accordingly negate the validity of the contrast with Hab 2:4 and, thus, 
Paul’s argument. Moreover, the resulting challenge to the general trustworthi- 
ness of scripture would undercut the force and authority of all Paul’s scriptural 
appeals. 

A third option argues that the principle of faith in Hab 2:4 replaces the 
principle of law in Lev 18:5 that Israel annuls through their breaking of the 
covenant.!?? In other words, this position must hold that the law no longer rep- 
resents a viable option. Attempts to tie this shift to Christ's ushering in of anew 
age (cf. 3:25) run into the problem that God already institutes this “new” para- 
digm in the days of Habakkuk, several centuries before Christ. Furthermore, if 
in the time from Moses to Habakkuk (or to Christ) the law provided the only 
hope of justification, then no one in that time period could have been consid- 
ered righteous since—Paul’s main point—the law justifies no one. 

One option remains: that righteousness before God has always been and 
will always be unachievable based on law because no one can actually do the 
commandments sufficiently so as to receive justification and fe DU As with 
the similar explanation of 3:10, critics of this view can point to Paul’s personal 


138 Eg. Smiles, "Blessing," 12-13; Hays, Faith, 178; Eckstein, Verheifung, 148-50; Beker, Paul, 
54; Schlier, Galater, 134. Martyn, Galatians, 328-34, reaches this conclusion by arguing 
that 3:11-12 represents a “Textual Contradiction” that neither follows the standard form 
of such contradictions nor holds to the form’s fundamental assumption that scripture 
cannot contradict itself. Cf. Schoeps, Paul, 177-78, who suggests that the earlier citation of 
Gen 15:6 resolves the contradiction in favor of faith. 

139 Ee, Watson, Hermeneutics, 335, 428-29, 516; Morland, Rhetoric, 225; Wright, Climax, 148— 
51; Cosgrove, Cross, 55-57; Bruce, Galatians, 163. Sprinkle, Law, 159-63, follows Watson in 
arguing that a contrast of divine and human agency underlies this shift. Willitts, “Context,” 
121, grounds this suggestion in the observation that Ezek 20 and Neh 9:29 both cite Lev 18:5 
in the context of Israel's failure to obey the law and achieve the promised life (cf. CD 111, 
16). Grindheim, “Apostate,” 564, similarly appeals to Ezekiel. 

140 E.g., Longenecker, Galatians, 18-21; Hübner, Law, 38-41. Cf. J. S. Vos, “Die Hermeneutische 
Antinomie bei Paulus (Galater 3.11212; Römer 10.5-10),' NTS 38 (1992): 254-70, 265-67, 
who argues that Paul resolves the scriptural contradiction in 311-12 according to the 
Hellenistic rhetorical model of legum contrarium, i.e., by asking questions in 315-22 that 
ultimately prove the chronological priority of promise and the Lawgiver's original intent 
for the law to lead to life only indirectly through its exposing of sin. This "solution," how- 
ever, still renders Lev 18:5 a rather misleading promise, and Paul gives few indications 
that he regards the subsequent discussion in Gal 3:15-22 as primarily resolving a tension 
established in 3:112. 
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claim of blamelessness under the law (Phil 3:6) and emphasize that the law 
does not require perfect obedience since it makes allowances for repentance, 
forgiveness, and atonement. Indeed, not even the ultra-law-observant commu- 
nity at Qumran claimed perfect obedience: 


As for me, if I stumble, the mercies of God shall be my salvation always; 
and if I fall in the sin of the flesh, in the justice of God, which endures 
eternally, shall my judgment be;...he will judge me in the justice of his 
truth, and in his plentiful goodness always atone for all my sins; in his 
justice he will cleanse me from the uncleanness of the human being and 
from the sins of the sons of man, so that I can give God thanks for his 
justice and The Highest for his majesty. DOS X1, 1-12, 14-15)! 


For Paul to assert that the law cannot justify anyone because no one does it 
perfectly would therefore be to argue against a construct of the law to which 
noJew (himself included) would ascribe. His argument would be unpersuasive 
and irrelevant. 

If, as most interpreters assume, Gal 3:12 seeks to contrast Christian faith 
with Jewish law observance as means of justification,“* then this critique 
of the suggestion that no one can sufficiently fulfill the law is both valid and 
damning. If, however, 3:12 instead seeks to establish that the Jews' own justi- 
fication ultimately rests on faith and not law observance, then this potential 
objection actually proves the point: the law's built-in provisions for grace and 
forgiveness demonstrate that God does not justify the Jews based on their law 
observance—which no one can do perfectly—but on faith and grace. In fact, 
Lev 18:5 presumably has this sense in its original context. No Jew would have 
understood the verse as mandating perfect obedience. 

The contrast between believing and doing in 3:1—12 admittedly goes against 
this original sense of Lev 18:5 by absolutizing the prescribed “doing” of the law, 
but I suggest that Paul applies the verse in this polemical way to emphasize 
its original sense. He absolutizes it, that is, in order to draw attention to its 
implied elements. Not only does this rhetorical move make the point clear to 
anyone who might not be familiar with the original contextual sense, but it 
also forces any agitators who would challenge his reading to argue either that 
Lev 18:5 envisions a role for faith and grace— thereby proving Paul's point— 


141 Translation from Florentino García Martínez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, eds., The Dead 
Sea Scrolls Study Edition (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997-1998), 1:97-99. 

142 Cf. Sprinkle, Law, 160, on 3:11-12: “faith’ for Paul is always ‘faith in Christ, ...this is not a 
major point of contention among interpreters.” 
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or, if they accept the contrast, that they were earning their righteous status 
before God. The coherence that this interpretation achieves with the context 
of covenantal nomism then explains why Paul feels no need to explain or prove 
the point: not even the agitators would dare to claim that their righteousness 
was earned. 

Understood in this way, Paul’s logic regards Lev 18:5 as unachievable only in 
the sense that no one can achieve life by doing the law perfectly. It therefore 
allows for the fulfillment of Lev 18:5— thereby upholding the integrity of scrip- 
ture and protecting God against claims of offering false hope and promises— 
as long as that promise is situated in its original context of covenantal faith and 
grace.!43 This fulfillment remains possible because, although the passage dis- 
tinguishes faith from law observance to establish the former as the true basis of 
justification, it does not thereby sever or impugn the typical Jewish connection 
between faith and law observance: the claim in 3:12a that “the law is not ‘based 
on faith’” signifies not that law stands in absolute opposition to faith but that, 
as the contrast between the citations in 3:1b and 332b shows, the law does not 
justify based on faith. In other words, the law may not justify because no one 
fully obeys it, but law observance—at least at this point in Paul's argument— 
continues as an important expression of the faith that does. This distinction 
between faith and law, which was suggested by the establishment of a similar 
distinction for gentiles in 3:8-10, would thus remain a largely academic matter 
were it not for Christ. As Paul goes on to argue in 3:13, however, Christ's action 
on the cross turns this academic primacy of faith into a ground for dispensing 
with the law. 


Step 4: Christ Severs Jewish Faith from Law Observance, Enabling 
Jews to Rejoin the Nations and Receive the Spirit (3113-4) 


Gal 313-14 

13Xpıotòç nuds &&vyyópacev Ex Tig xat&pas tod vóuou yevópevoç ón£p NUdV 
xatdpa, tt yeypartat, Emimatd&patos nâç 6 xpeucuevos emt EdAov, aiva elc 
tà fun h edAoyia Tob A pot yevytat ev Xp cà Inao, Piva thv emayyeAtov 
tod mvevmatos AdBwpev Sick THs "leren, 


143 The law could expose sin (cf. Gal 3:19; Rom 3:20) since God had already established a 
means (faith) of compensating for the inevitable lack in achievement. For more on the 
role of the law, see especially Chapter 6. 
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Christ purchased us from the curse of the law by becoming a curse for our 
sakes—because it is written “Cursed is everyone who is hanged on a tree” 
[Deut 21:23 |—"4s0 that to the gentiles the blessing of Abraham might come 
in Christ Jesus, "so that the promise of the Spirit we might receive through 
this faith. 


The preceding analysis of Gal 3:6—12 has characterized the ubiquitous attempts 
to import Christ into the passage's statements about faith as both unwarranted 
and untenable within the logic of Paul's argument. Nevertheless, Christ does 
play an important role in Paul's understanding of Abrahamic descent. With the 
opening asyndeton in 3:13 distinguishing these concluding verses from the rest 
of 3:6-14, Christ finally makes his appearance. These verses essentially show 
how he relates to each of Paul's earlier arguments in 3:6—12, providing a chris- 
tological twist to each of the preceding claims. In fact, the three components 
of this concluding section—vv. 13, 14a, and 14b—seem to correspond to the 
three sections of the larger argument—vv. 6-7, 8-10, and u—12—s0 as to form 
a chiasm.!44 

The suggestion that Gal 313-14 forms part of a chiasm is not new. Hans- 
Joachim Eckstein, for instance, suggests the following chiastic structure based 
on the traditional tripartite breakdown of 3:1-14:145 


144 For general methodological issues concerning the identification and analysis of 
intermediate-length chiasms in the letters of Paul, see Ian H. Thomson, Chiasmus in the 
Pauline Letters (JsNTSup 1n; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1995). 

145 Eckstein, Verheiftung, 150-51. Cf. Sanders, Paul, the Law, 22; Tolmie, Persuading, 123. 
Wakefield, Where to Live, 136, suggests that the passage reflects a chiastic structure based 
on the keywords of the cited scriptures: 

A. Faith (Gen 15:6 in Gal 3:6) 
B. Blessing (Gen 12:3 in Gal 3:8) 
C. Curse (Deut 27:26 in Gal 330b) 
D. Life (Hab 2:4 in Gal 3:11) 
D’. Life (Lev 18:5 in Gal 3:12) 
C'. Curse (Deut 21:23 in Gal 3:13) 
[B’. Blessing (allusion to Gen 12:3 in Gal 3:314a)] 
IA. Faith (Gal 314b)] 
Wakefield’s proposal rightly limits the chiasm to 3:614, but it suffers from two major dif- 
ficulties. First, the A’ and B’ lines do not actually contain cited scripture, thereby breaking 
the proposed basis of the structure. Second, as the lack of references to Paul's larger argu- 
ment suggests, this structure at times seems to go against the flow of Paul's thought, as, 
e.g., when it parallels Hab 2:4 and Lev 18:5 without noting that Paul introduces the latter 
only to make the subsidiary point that the law is not &x miotews. Cf. the similar chiasms 
(but different reasoning) in Cosgrove, Cross, 48-49; Campbell, Deliverance, 856-57. 
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A. 31-5 Galatians receive Spirit by faith 
B. 3:6-9 Faith as key to the gentiles’ participation in the Abrahamic 
blessing 
C. 310-12 Those under the law are under a curse 
C’. 333 Christ frees us from the curse of the law 
B’. 314a So that the Abrahamic blessing might come in Christ to 
gentiles 
A’. 314b So that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith 


The lexical and thematic connections that form the basis for this chiasm are 
clear and, in many ways, compelling: receiving the Spirit by faith in the A-A’ 
frame, the gentiles’ reception of the Abrahamic blessing in the B-B’ frame, 
and the curse of the law in the C-C’ frame. Nevertheless, the tripartite division 
of 3:1-12 that forms the backbone of this model is problematical, as this chap- 
ter has sought to show. For instance, Eckstein's chiasm omits any reference 
to Paul's discussion of Abrahamic sonship in 3:6-7, merging that topic into 
the distinct discussion of the Abrahamic blessing that comes to the gentiles 
in 3:810. 

Eckstein's pairing of 314b with the Galatians’ reception of the Spirit in 31-5 
also requires that the first-person plural reference in 314b (“we might receive,” 
A&Bopgev) include gentile Christians. This observation highlights a larger exe- 
getical difficulty within 3:13-14 as a whole, namely, the interpretation of Paul's 
first-person references. In addition to the instance in 334b, first-person plural 
references appear in 3:13, where they refer to those whom Christ frees from the 
curse of the law. The difficulty arises because the instances in 3:13 seem most 
naturally to refer to Jews (i.e., those under the law), whereas many interpreters 
understand the instance in 334b as referring to all Christians. 

Scholars often resolve this perceived difficulty by arguing either 1) that Paul 
includes the gentiles with those under law in 3:13 or 2) that the antecedent for 
Paul's “we” changes from Jews in 3:13 to all Christians in 3:14.146 Neither option 


146 For the inclusion of gentiles under law in 3:13, see Moo, Galatians, 211-13; de Boer, 
Galatians, 209; N. H. Young, “Pronominal Shifts in Paul's Argument to the Galatians,” in 
Ancient History in a Modern University, Vol. 2: Early Christianity, Late Antiquity and Beyond 
(eds. T. W. Hillard, et al; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 205-15; Martyn, Galatians, 
334-36. For a midsentence change in first-person antecedent, see T. L. Donaldson, "The 
‘Curse of the Law’ and the Inclusion of the Gentiles: Galatians 3.13-14,” NTS 32 (1986): 
94-112, 95-100; D. W. B. Robinson, “The Distinction between Jewish and Gentile Believers 
in Galatians,’ ABR 13 (1965): 29-48. The suggestion that the first-person references refer 
exclusively to gentiles throughout 313-14— see Gaston, Paul, 29; Dalton, “Meaning,” 38— 
cannot be maintained: Paul simply was not a native gentile (cf. 2:15). 
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seems plausible. With regard to the former, the gentiles were never under 
Torah; that is what makes them gentiles. Furthermore, when Paul does want 
to unite Jews and gentiles as enslaved groups, he does so by bringing the Jews 
under the ccotyeto, not the gentiles under the law (4:3, 8-10).!^? With regard to 
the latter option, an awkward, implicit midsentence change in the first-person 
antecedent seems unnecessary since the latter statement does not become 
incoherent if it refers only to Jewish reception of the Spirit, nor does it thereby 
exclude gentile reception. Moreover, Paul otherwise consistently identifies 
"the gentiles" in 3:6-14 as a distinct group, never self-identifying with them in 
this passage (including in 3:14a). 

Given these difficulties, I suggest that all of the first-person plural references 
in 3:13-14 continue the programmatic distinction made in 2:15—*we are Jews by 
nature and not gentile sinners"—Aand refer exclusively to Jews.'^? Significantly, 
the Jew-gentile-Jew structure of the clauses in 313-14 then matches the 
Jew-gentile-Jew focus that I have outlined for the major sections in 3:6-12, 
strengthening the claim for my proposed chiasm: 


A. 3:6-7 Jews require justification by faith to be true sons of Abraham 
B. 3:8-10 Gentiles require justification by faith apart from law to 
receive Abrahams blessing 
C. 3:112 Jews are also justified by faith, not by law observance 
Ca Christ purchases the Jews from (the curse of) the law 
B’. 314a So that to the gentiles Abraham’s blessing might come in 
Christ 
A’. 314b So that the Jews might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith 


Inthisanalysis, the C' section highlights the significance ofthe division between 
faith and law observance in the C verses. The two consecutive lvo clauses in 3:14 
(B' and A’, respectively) then show how the resulting freedom from the curse 


147 So Donaldson, Paul, 182, arguing against Bo Reicke, “The Law and This World according to 
Paul: Some Thoughts concerning Gal 4 1-11," JBL 70 (1951): 259-76. Howard, Crisis, 59-62, 
points to the first xc in 310b (“Cursed is everyone [xác] who does not abide") for evi- 
dence that Paul includes the gentiles as those cursed by—and thus "suppressed under" 
(61)—the law. Against this view, both the citation's original context and common sense 
suggest that the law condemns only those who fall under its domain. 

148 SoJohnW.Taylor, "The Eschatological Interdependence of Jews and Gentiles in Galatians,” 
TynBul 63 (2012): 291—316, 304-5; Rodrigo J. Morales, The Spirit and the Restoration of Israel: 
New Exodus and New Creation Motifs in Galatians (WUNT 2 / 282; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010), 114; Le Cornu and Shulam, Galatians, 206; Wright, Climax, 154. 
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of the law enables Abraham’s blessing to flow in Christ to the gentiles (cf. B, 
3:8-10) and the Jews to receive the Spirit that makes them Abraham’s true sons 
through faith (cf. A, 3:6—7). I will discuss each of these twists below. 


The C-C' Twist (3:1-12, 3:13): Freeing the Jews from (the Curse of) 

the Law 
Paul begins his explanation of Christ’s role with an economic metaphor: 
Xpioxóc nds eEnydopacev ex tig xatápaç tod vópov. Although English transla- 
tions typically render this phrase as “Christ redeemed us from the curse of 
the law,"4? Paul does not actually use the word for “redeem” ([&70-]Autpdw), 
which would have highlighted the payment of a debt/ransom (cf. Rom 3:24; 
Eph 1:7). The verb that Paul does use, Goreng dn, simply means “purchase.”!° It 
highlights the price that is paid and/or the resulting state of obligation, hence 
Paul's two uses of the root outside of Gal 3:13 and 4:5 remind his readers that 
they have been “bought with a price" (tius HyopdoOyte, 1 Cor 7:23; cf. 1 Cor 6:20) 
and should therefore act accordingly.!?! This distinction between purchase and 
redeem becomes significant given the conclusion below that Gal 3:13 does not 
describe atonement. 

Christ makes this purchase “by becoming a curse for us" (yevópevoç ónép NUOV 
xot&pa).15? Of course, modern readers would like to know exactly how Christ's 
becoming a curse effects freedom from the law's curse. Rather than clarifying 
this connection, however, Paul instead cites Deut 21:23 to establish what he 


149 So, e.g., the NASB, NRSV, and NIV. 

150 Although Greek lexicons (e.g., LSJ, BDAG) typically list "redeem" as a secondary meaning 
of ¿čayopáčw, Galatians provides the primary evidence. See S. Lyonnet, "L'emploi paulin- 
ien de ¿ķayop&čew au sens de ‘redimere’ est-il attesté dans la littérature greque?,” Bib 42 
(1961): 85-89, and McLean, Cursed, 127-31, who concludes that the verb “simply means ‘to 
buy’ without specifying the intent of the author, whether it be ‘buying to own, or ‘buying 

(130). 

151 Appeals to Revolutionary War heroes whose blood “purchased” or “paid for" America's 


m» 


to set free 


freedom from the tyranny of England provide a modern (if somewhat derivative) parallel. 

152 David Brondos, “The Cross and the Curse: Galatians 3.13 and Paul’s Doctrine of 
Redemption,” JSNT 81 (2001): 3-32, 22, suggests that the participial phrase yevópevoç ntp 
Dën xatápa could simply signify time (“after having become a curse for us"). In this 
case, the “purchase” would presumably refer to Christ’s post-resurrection offering of his 
blood / himself in the heavenly temple (e.g., Heb 9:23-24). Such a reading, however, rel- 
egates Christ's becoming accursed to the background, a shift of focus that runs counter 
to the ensuing explanation of that curse. Scholars therefore rightly prefer to interpret 
yevouevos as a participle of means, an interpretation that the phrase's position after the 
main verb further supports. For the tendency of aorist participles to mirror the aorist 
tense of a main verb of identical action, see BDF $339. 
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must have regarded as the more significant and/or controversial claim, namely, 
that Jesus did, in fact, become a curse. He apparently assumes the relevance of 
Christ's cursing to “our” freedom to be self-evident, suggesting that he employs 
a rather straightforward logic.!53 Nevertheless, before we investigate that logic, 
we first need to understand the significance of the curse itself, i.e., the portion 
of the argument that Paul's citation highlights.!5+ 

The citation of Deut 21:23 in Gal 3:13 differs from typical Lxx texts in two 
main ways. First, it omits Gë Geo, thereby eliminating the explicit refer- 
ence to Jesus’ being cursed “by God.” For many scholars, this omission points 
to the supposedly Pauline principle that God could not have cursed Jesus. 
Absolutizing this conclusion must then result either in dividing the law from 
the curse so as to reduce the curse to mere appearance / human opinion (cf. 
Isa 53:4)/55 or else in dividing the law from God so that Paul here differentiates 
between “the cursing law” and “the blessing God” (cf. Gal 3:19).15° The former 
option fails because the law itself pronounces the curse. As for the latter, Paul 
never seems to endorse such an unnatural divide between God and his holy 
law (cf. Rom 7:12), and anyone familiar with the source of the citation (or sim- 
ply with the divine nature of the Jewish law) would naturally assume that God 
stood behind the law’s curse. Thus, even if Paul deliberately omitted rò 0:00 
to downplay God's role in the cursing, it cannot support a more rigid distinc- 
tion between God and his law (cf. 2 Cor 5:21).!57 

In a more significant development, Pauls citation also substitutes 
¿nixatápatoç for the Lxx's xexampapévoç. Given the resulting parallel with 


153 The suggestion of Vanhoye, “Pensée,” 112, that Paul simply wants to evoke "stupéfaction 
admirative" for such a bold claim seems unlikely given the apostle's desire to persuade. 
Vanhoye's own explanation—that by enduring, in perfect submission to God's love and in 
generous solidarity with us, a curse signifying opposition to God's will and estrangement 
from others, Christ thereby transforms the curse into a blessing (113-14, 121) —still leaves 
the logic of this transformation unexplained. 

154 The argument of Brondos, “Cross,” 30, that the significance of Jesus’ death lies only in that 
it occurs while he is seeking the redemption of others (which God then chooses to honor 
by resurrecting him and giving him the authority to effect redemption) fails to explain 
why Paul takes such pains to establish that Jesus becomes a curse. 

155 Bligh, Galatians, 270. 

156 Martyn, Galatians, 320-21, 326. Cf. Burton, Galatians, 172; Hamerton-Kelly, "Sacred," 116; 
Koch, Schrift, 125. 

157 "Donwplaying" interpretations range from the suggestion of Oepke, Galater, 108, that Paul 
distinguishes between God's personal involvement and his holy law's mechanistic, auto- 
matic judgment to the suggestion of Meyer, “Galatians,” 16, that Paul simply omits an 
obvious element. 
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the emxatépatog in Gal 3:10, the change most likely reflects a Pauline modi- 
fication intended to connect the two Deuteronomic curses that he has cited:!58 
by hanging on a tree (Deut 21:23), Jesus falls under the same curse as those 
who fail to observe all the law (Deut 27:26).15? Moreover, Paul offers no coun- 
ter to the Deuteronomic condemnation. Far from extolling Jesus' sinlessness 
(cf. 2 Cor 5:21) or alluding to the sacrificial nature of his sufferings (cf. Rom 
3:25), Paul here establishes only Christ's condemnation under the law. He sug- 
gests neither that the law wrongly condemns an “innocent” Christ,!©° nor that 
only legalistic minds could imagine Christ's actually being accursed based on 
this verse.!6! Jesus suffers the same curse as all other lawbreakers. 

This resulting equivalence in curses has important implications for 
understanding Paul's logic. It leads most scholars to conclude that the verse 
describes a substitutionary atonement in which Christ somehow takes “our” 
place—however the pronoun is understood—under a curse that “we” should 
rightfully suffer.'6? Stephen Finlan helpfully notes that many such explana- 
tions conflate a sacrificial understanding of Jesus' death (in which Jesus atones 
through penal substitution) with an understanding of Jesus as a scapegoat 


158 So Koch, Schrift, 166. 

159 Contra Brondos, “Cross,” 22, who suggests that the lack of an article before xat&pa differ- 
entiates the two curses. 

160 Contra, eg, Albert Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (trans. William 
Montgomery; London: A & C Black, 1931; repr., Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1998), 72, 211-12; 
Beker, Paul, 185-86, 261. In this view, Christ frees us from the law's curse by bringing about 
the condemnation of the law. I fail to see how the law could condemn an “innocent” man 
since the law itself determines guilt or innocence, being the embodiment of God's “holy, 
righteous, and good" judgments (cf. Rom 7:12). It is also difficult to reconcile this view 
with Paul's later statement that through faith we "establish" (iev&vopev) the law (Rom 
3:31). For a different take on the innocence theme, see Aletti, “L’argumentation,” 196, who 
suggests that Paul creates a gezerah shavah between Deut 21:23 and 27:26 to establish that 
the law can curse even the innocent. 

161 Contra Burton, Galatians, 168. In this view, Christ frees us from “a false conception of 
God's attitude" by exposing the lie that God judges people based on a legalistic adher- 
ence to the law. Besides having no basis in the passage, this interpretation undermines 
the truthfulness of the law and scripture. Cf. Hamerton-Kelly, "Sacred who somewhat 
similarly argues that Christ frees us from violent religious zealotry by allowing himself to 
become “a victim of the sacrificial delusion” (117), thereby exposing the “unnecessary and 
undesirable" nature of a Mosaic law that distorts God's fundamental principle of mutual 
love (116). 

162 Eg. Longenecker, Galatians, 121; Fung, Galatians, 150; Bruce, Galatians, 166; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 139. 
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(in which case Jesus atones by carrying away the curse). He then argues that 
Gal 3:13 must have the Levitical scapegoat in mind since only in the case of the 
scapegoat does a transference of sins/curses actually take place (and because 
penal substitution is a concept foreign to the Hebrew sacrificial system).!®? In 
making this distinction, Finlan rightly pinpoints the crucial element for any 
form of substitutionary atonement: transference. It is precisely this element 
that Paul's argument lacks. 

To be sure, Gal 3:13 does speak of Christ's becoming a curse “for us" (orig 
fuv), but this phrase need mean only “for our benefit"; unlike dur) hudy, it 
does not require that Paul means “in our place." 6^ The real problem for this 
interpretation, though, comes in the supporting citation of Deut 21:23, which 
explicitly curses anyone hanged on a tree./65 As noted above, this citation 


163 Stephen Finlan, The Background and Content of Paul's Cultic Atonement Metaphors 
(SBLABib 19; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004), 102-3. Cf. McLean, Cursed, 
51-52; Daniel R. Schwartz, "Two Pauline Allusions to the Redemptive Mechanism of the 
Crucifixion,’ JBL 102 (1983): 259-68. 

164 Cf. David A. Brondos, Paul on the Cross: Reconstructing the Apostle’s Story of Redemption 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2006), 108; Burton, Galatians, 172; Meyer, “Galatians,” 16-17. 

165 InitsoT context (both MT and Lxx), Deut 21:23 refers to the postmortem hanging of capi- 
tal criminals. As Terence L. Donaldson, “Zealot and Convert: The Origin of Paul’s Christ 
Torah Antithesis,” CBQ 51 (1989): 655-82, 677, notes, Jesus was convicted of a capital crime, 
so his situation differs only in that the "hanging" represents his method of execution. 
Nevertheless, other Jewish interpretive traditions also connect this curse with crucifixion 
(Peshitta; I1QT? LXIV 6-13; cf. 4QpNah 3-4 1, 7-8) and it is this connection rather than 
the implication of a capital offense that seems to provide the basis for Paul's argument. 
In investigating the reasons for early Jewish persecution of Christians, Paula Fredriksen, 
"Judaism, the Circumcision of Gentiles, and Apocalyptic Hope: Another Look at 
Galatians1and 2,” in The Galatians Debate: Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and Historical 
Interpretation (ed. Mark D. Nanos; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2002), 235-60, 249-50; 
repr. from/Ts 42 (1991): 532-64, denies that first-century Jews would generally have under- 
stood Deut 21:23 as pronouncing a curse on those crucified simply for their being hanged 
ona tree (i.e. apart from their committing a capital offense), a case made even more thor- 
oughly by Kelli S. O'Brien, "The Curse of the Law (Galatians 3.13): Crucifixion, Persecution, 
and Deuteronomy 21.22-23,' JSNT 29 (2006): 55—76. Paul's clear identification of crucifix- 
ion with cursing in Gal 333—which Fredriksen dismisses as a mere rhetorical flourish in 
the “snarled” passage's movement from “curse” to "blessing"—may therefore represent a 
largely Christian interpretation. The Lxx, which perhaps reflects a different Vorlage than 
the Mr, facilitates this move: whereas the mr refers only to “one who is hanged” [n»n], 
the Lxx refers to “everyone [nác; cf. Targum Neofiti] who is hanged on a tree [&ri EvAov; cf. 
Peshitta; IlQT? LXIV 6-13; 4QpNah 3-4 1, 7-8]" The xác emphasizes the general nature 
of the statement suggested by the anarthrous bn, while the èri &JAov—which repeats a 
phrase found earlier in the verse in both the MT and Lxx—makes the verse particularly 
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establishes Christ's condemnation under the law. By implication, then, Christ 
does not bear "our" curse, he bears his own curse, just like every other law- 
breaker. Paul's claim in 3:n that the law justifies “no one"— significantly, not 
"no one but Christ"—helps confirm this analysis. If, however, Christ stands 
accursed according to the law, then he has not taken on the curse of others 
(scapegoat explanation), nor is he in a position to serve as a righteous substi- 
tute for those similarly cursed by the law (penal substitution). Galatians 3:13 
simply cannot describe a substitutionary atonement.!66 

An alternative interpretation argues that the verse instead portrays a repre- 
sentative atonement. N. T. Wright, for instance, argues that, as Israel's Messiah 
King, Christ here “exhausts” the curse that rests on national Israel, thereby 
enabling the restoration phase of Deuteronomy's covenantal sin-judgment- 
restoration paradigm to begin. As he explains, 


That which, in the scheme of Deuteronomy, Israel needed if she incurred 
the curse of the law, is provided in Christ: the pattern of exile and restora- 
tion is acted out in his death and resurrection. He is Israel, going down to 
death under the curse of the law, and going through that curse to the new 
covenant life beyond.!67 


This interpretation, however, cannot explain why the curse must be "exhausted" 
in the first place. After all, the remedy for initiating restoration in Deuteronomy 


applicable to crucifixion. On this complex textual history, see Wilcox, “Upon the Tree,” 
86-90. For the suggestion that Paul invokes Deut 21:23 because of Christ's vicarious 
curse bearing (cf. Num 25:4; 2 Sam 21:6) rather than his crucifixion, see Ardel B. Caneday, 
“Redeemed from the Curse of the Law’: The Use of Deut 21:22-23 in Gal 3:13,” TJ 10 (1989): 
185-209, 201. 

In the other major difference between the versions, the Lxx reads “cursed by God" 
(xexatmpapévvos bà Geet: cf. Paul's &xbxorcáporcoc) against the MT’s “curse of God" (Zo 
obs). The LXX thus reflects a subjective genitive reading of the Hebrew phrase 
(cf. Targum Neofit; 11QT? Lx1v 6-13) in which the hanging brings about the curse, an 
interpretation that makes good sense of the MT. See Moshe J. Bernstein, "now nddp 3 
mbn (Deut 21:23): A Study in Early Jewish Exegesis,” JQR 74 (1983): 21-45. 

166 The lack of transference also undermines the attempt of Basil S. Davis, Christ as Devotio: 
The Argument of Galatians 3:1-14 (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 2002), to 
ground a substitutionary atonement in the Roman concept of devotio. 

167 Wright, Climax, 151-52. Dunn, Galatians, 177, who understands the first-person plural as 
inclusive of all humanity, grounds the representational aspect of his atonement theory 
in Paul’s Adam Christology, which does not appear explicitly anywhere in Galatians, let 
alone in this passage. 
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is always a return to God (303-3), not an extreme instance or pattern of the 
curse. It is also worth asking what "exhausting Israel's curse" really means in 
this context since the supposed liberation is both 1) limited to those Jews who 
recognize Christ as Messiah and 2) largely still to come. If Christ has exhausted 
the curse, why does it still linger (cf. Gal 310)? 

These atonement explanations all assume that, until Christ, “we” suffered 
under the curse of the law. Given that gentiles could not incur the curse of alaw 
to which they were never subjected and that Jews already had means of atone- 
ment (repentance, restitution, and sacrifice) included in the law itself, this 
assumption seems problematical. Interpreters typically appeal to the curse in 
3:10, but I argued above that 3:10 refers to the curse that would fall on gentiles 
who try to remain gentiles while also taking on the yoke of the law.!6? If 310 
does not describe an active curse, then we have no reason to think that Paul 
regarded all Jews—let alone all humanity!—as condemned under the curse of 
the law. If, however, not even the Jews were condemned under the law's curse, 
then the purchase in 3:13 must refer to something other than atonement. 

I accordingly suggest that this purchase is not so much about setting things 
right or paying off debts as it is about enabling the Jews to rejoin the nations. 
How does Jesus’ becoming accursed enable this transition?!6? As a Jew under 
the law (cf. 4:4), Jesus becomes accursed by being hanged on a tree. The righ- 
teousness that his subsequent resurrection—i.e., his reception of the blessing 
of life—must presume therefore cannot be based on law.!7? For reasons that 
will become apparent below, Paul has, in accordance with scripture, focused on 
faith (lotic) as the alternative basis for righteousness in 3:6-12. In Jesus’ case, 
this justifying faith manifests in his giving himself over to cursing and death 


168 See pp. 90-97. 

169 Susan Margaret Elliott, “The Rhetorical Strategy of Paul’s Letter to the Galatians in Its 
Anatolian Cultic Context: Circumcision and the Castration of the Galli of the Mother of 
the Gods" (Ph.D. diss. Loyola University, 1997), 643-47, suggests that, in the context of the 
Anatolian divine judicial system, Christ’s cursed status could have enabled him to serve as 
"a ‘counter-curse’ powerful enough to cancel the curse of the law" (645), a function paral- 
lel to that played by Attis in the Anatolian society. The difficulty with this suggestion is 
that Paul gives no indication that his argument depends on such a cultural parallel. To the 
contrary, his argument in 3:614 repeatedly appeals to the Jewish scriptures, exhibiting a 
density of scriptural citation rarely matched in the Pauline epistles. Furthermore, the agi- 
tators could easily deny any implicit syncretizing of Jewish scripture with the Anatolian 
religious culture as unwarranted. We should accordingly seek an explanation of his logic 
that is consistent with the argument's ostensible Jewish framework. 

170 For the letter’s assumption that righteousness forms a prerequisite for blessing/life, see 
the analysis of 3:8-10 above, esp. pp. 91-92. 
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while trusting that God will nevertheless bless him and faithfully fulfill the 
promise to him as Abrahams seed (cf. 315-18). Significantly, then, Paul's care- 
fully constructed argument absolves God of any injustice or inconsistency in 
this blessing of a cursed man: God justifies Jesus on the same basis—faith—as 
he justifies Abraham (3:6-7), the gentiles (3:810), and even the Jews (3:112). 

Jesus' faith does differ from the typical Jewish faith in one crucial particu- 
lar, however: his faith ultimately finds expression, not in obedience to the law, 
but in becoming accursed by the law, i.e., in transgressing the law (cf. 3:19).!7 
In a christological twist on the distinction between faith and law posited in 
3:1-12, Jesus thus severs the connection between law observance and faith. 
Distinguishable elements are separable elements, and the law's secondary 
nature robs it of any inherent necessity. With Jesus, the primacy of faith over 
works of law becomes the sufficiency of faith apart from works of law. 

Christ thus frees the Jews from the curse of the law by opening a path to 
righteousness and life that does not tie justifying faith to law observance. In 
other words, through participation in him,"? Christ essentially frees the Jews 
from the law itself—not just its curse—an observation that explains why the 
parallel reference to Jesus’ "[purchasing] those under law" (tod¢ tno vópov 
&Ectyopdicy)) in 4:5 makes no mention of a curse.!7? This freedom from the law’s 
curse accordingly results from a change of dominion—those Jews who believe 
into Christ are no longer under law (cf. 3:25)—and not an inherent inoculation 
against the law's curse.!7^ 


171 Chapter 6 will argue that Paul's much debated miotig "|ycoó Xptotod constructions 
(Gal 2:16 [2x], 20; 3:22; Rom 3:22, 26; Phil 3:9; cf. Eph 3:12) refer neither to “faith in Christ,” 
nor to the “faithfulness of Christ,” but to “Jesus’ trust" in God's faithfulness to bless him 
despite his becoming accursed under the law. See pp. 205-7. 

172 This participatory aspect likely explains why Paul refers to "Christ" rather than “Jesus” as 
the one who becomes accursed. 

173 Todd A. Wilson, “‘Under Law’ in Galatians: A Pauline Theological Abbreviation,” JTS 56 
(2005): 362-92, 365, argues that “under law" functions in Galatians as shorthand for “under 
the curse of the law,’ a phrase that, as Wilson admits (365 n. 9), never actually appears in 
Galatians. "Under the curse" would seem to capture that concept better. Regardless, as the 
phrasing in 4:5 emphasizes, Paul's point is not that Christ frees the Jews from an (active) 
curse under which they suffer (contra Wilson, 371-72), but that he frees them from the 
law itself. Indeed, the curse from which they need deliverance activates only because they 
leave the law behind. 

174 Cf. Wakefield, Where to Live, 182. 
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Indeed, Paul's description of Jesus in 3:13a as "a curse" (xaté&pa)!”> rather than 
as “accursed” (émtxat&patos)—a characterization that would have matched his 
citation in Gal 313b— suggests that the Jews must themselves brave the curse 
in order to experience this freedom.'”6 Because he was hanged on a tree, Jesus 
remains accursed according to the Jewish law. His subsequent blessing in the 
resurrection then signifies, not his changed status under law, but his freedom 
from the law's dominion. Jews who unite with Christ, who become one with 
him, therefore bring a curse upon themselves.!7? Like Jesus, they too must have 
faith in God's promise. They must trust that God will bless them despite their 
becoming accursed under law. They must trust that if, being “cocrucified with 
Christ" (Xpiot@ cuveotavewpot), they die to the law, they will also live with 
Christ (Gal 2:19-20; cf. Rom 8:17), having been freed from the law. In short, they 
must share the faith of Christ.!7? 

This observation then explains Paul's focus on faith as the basis of righteous- 
ness. Because the expression of this justifying faith involves the Jews' dying to 
the law, it effectively emphasizes the law-free nature of their justification in 
Christ. The law-free nature of the Christian Jews’ justification then undermines 
any potential motivation for Christian gentiles to come under law. 

Galatians 3:13 thus offers a christological twist to the distinction between 
faith and law in 311-12. This reading accounts for the focus on Christ's becom- 
ing accursed, the identification of Christ as a curse, and the parallel with 4:5. 


175 In accordance with the mt’s n25p. M. D. Hooker, "Interchange in Christ,’ JTS 22 (1971): 
349-61, 350, notes that, according to the remainder of Deut 2123, the hanged one 
"js regarded as himself a curse; it is because he is a source of infection to the land that 
his body must be removed before sunset.” As Bernstein, "Study" 26-28, shows, rabbinic 
interpretations of Deut 21:23 that instead identify the curse as the capital transgression 
for which the transgressor is hanged (usually blasphemy) have trouble relating the phrase 
to the rest of the verse. Most scholars read the curse in Galatians simply as an instance of 
metonymy whose significance remains obscure. See, e.g., Williams, Galatians, 93. 

176 Cf. Bligh, Galatians, 270-71: “every Jew who...is united with Christ in his death, under- 
goes with Christ the curse of the law.” He goes on to claim, however, that “the pain and the 
shame of [the curse] are borne by Christ.” As Brondos, Paul, 108-9, notes, substitutionary 
models can make no sense of Paul's repeated calls for believers to participate in Christ's 
suffering and death. 

177 As the rest of this chapter and, especially, Part 11 will make clear, Jews must unite with 
Christ to receive a share in the gentiles' blessing and their full Abrahamic inheritance. 

178 Cf. Sam K. Williams, "Again Pistis Christou,’ CBQ 49 (1987): 431-47, 443: "To adopt this 
[pistis] stance is to trust and obey Him who raised Jesus from the dead, to believe like 
Christ, and thereby to stand with Christ in that domain, that power field, created through 
his death and resurrection. To do so is to become the beneficiary of Christ-faith [pistis 
Christou]" (emphasis original). 
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Perhaps most importantly, however, this reading also makes sense of the two 
connected tva clauses in 3:14, as the following analysis will show. 


The B-B’ Twist (3:8—10, 3:14a): So to the Gentiles the Blessing Might 
Come in Christ 

The opening tva in 334a indicates that the gentiles’ reception of the Abrahamic 
blessing (334a) depends on the prior freeing of the Jews from the law's curse 
(3:13).!79 Scholars have proposed several different explanations as to why the 
blessing of gentiles requires the deliverance of Jews from a curse: the need for 
1) Jewish missionaries to evangelize the gentiles,!®° 2) Christ to abolish the 
dividing wall of Torah (cf. Eph 2:13-18),1®! 3) Christ to free the Jews from a false 
understanding of Torah,!®? 4) a restored Israel to trigger the eschatological pil- 
grimage of the gentiles,!83 and 5) the gentiles to be incorporated as proselytes 
into a restored Israel.5^ The gentiles serve as a mere afterthought in this last 
proposal, while the suggestion that Christ frees the Jews from nothing more 
than a misunderstanding seems incommensurate with the high price of Jesus' 
cursed death on a cross. The remaining proposals each draw on Paul's state- 
ments elsewhere or on purported parallels to Jewish thought, but none has 
an explicit grounding in Gal 3:13-14. That is to say, the purpose clause in 314a 
mentions nothing about missionaries or eschatological pilgrimage, and while 
3:13 does refer to the law, it presents the law as a source of cursing rather than 
division. 

What does 314a mention? The fronted eic tà £0vj in 334a clearly empha- 
sizes that Christ's action in 3:13 enables Abraham’s blessing to come “into the 


179 For the first-person references in 313 as encompassing only Jews, see pp. 112-14. 

180 Bligh, Galatians, 272. 

181 Lightfoot, Galatians, 140; Lagrange, Galates, 73—74; Robinson, "Distinction," 38-39. 

182 For the view that Christ frees the Jews from a legalistic understanding, see Burton, 
Galatians, 168-71; from a xenophobic zealot interpretation that esteems sacred violence, 
see Hamerton-Kelly, “Sacred,” 10—11; from a nationalistic understanding of Torah, see 
Dunn, “Works,” 536-37, although Dunn supplements this view with the claim that Christ 
also tears down the covenantal barrier that distinguishes blessing from curse (cf. Eph 
213-16). 

183 For Christ himself as restored Israel, see Wright, Climax, 150-51; Hays, “Galatians,” 261. 
For Jewish Christians as the restored Israel, see Donaldson, “Curse,” 99-107. Donaldson 
has since changed his mind, largely because Rom n anticipates a future restoration while 
attributing the gentile mission to Israel's stumbling. See Donaldson, Paul, 191-97. 

184 Donaldson, Paul, 245. 
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gentiles."$5 The clause, however, also limits the coming of this blessing by the 
prepositional phrase in the final position: £v Xpict@ Tyoo0, “in Christ Jesus.” 
This final phrase is at least as significant because it provides the christologi- 
cal twist to Paul's argument in 3:8-10. As previously discussed, this earlier pas- 
sage concludes from a conflation of Gen 12:3 and 2238 (EvevAoyyoyoovtat ev 
gol mévta te Zut, Gal 3:8) that the gentiles will be blessed “with the faithful 
Abraham" (abv TÔ rtv AfBeaau, 3:9). In 334a, Paul then further specifies that 
this blessing comes “in Christ Jesus" (£v Xpıot boot), a move that effectively 
associates "Christ Jesus" with the “your seed" of Gen 22:18 (évevAoyyPyoovtat 
Eu và onéppati gov).!86 The critical question when seeking the logical connec- 
tion between Gal 3:13 and 314a is therefore twofold: Why must Christ free the 
Jews in order for the blessing of Abraham to come 1) in Christ Jesus 2) into the 
gentiles? 

Paul's argument in 3:8-10 provides the answer. As preiously demonstrated, 
3:8-10 argues that God must justify the gentiles by faith because they could not 
remain gentiles and be under the law without incurring the law’s curse.!8” By 
implication, then, gentiles cannot come under the law to receive the blessing 
of Abraham. Christ therefore had to purchase the Jews from the law's curse 
so that he himself—a Jew born under the law (4:4)—could become the one 
bringing the Abrahamic blessing "into the gentiles" Had he not emerged from 
under Torah, his uniting with gentiles would have forced them to become 
either Jews or accursed.!5? Either way, Christ would no longer be bringing a 
blessing into the gentiles. Jesus accordingly does not abolish Torah so as to let 
gentiles enter into Israel's blessing. He instead creates a path out from under 
Torah to the nations for himself and any Jews who choose to follow. 


185 Iunderstand the ic to have its usual locative force of “into” based on the parallel in 4:6, 
where God sends forth the Spirit of his son "into our hearts" (cic tag xapdiag Y u&v). For the 
Spirit as the Abrahamic blessing, see pp. 124-31. 

186 Paul makes this identification explicit in 316. See pp. 177-80 for more on the significance 
of the Agedah allusions. My understanding of the Spirit as the blessing that comes to the 
gentile believers before their baptism into Christ (cf. 33—5) suggests that 3:14 portrays the 
blessing's coming in Christ Jesus as opposed to its coming to the gentiles who are in Christ 
Jesus. In other words, I suggest that Paul does not read ¿v «à onépuati cov in Gen 22:18 
incorporatively (cf. Gal 3:8-9). 

187 See pp. 90-97. 

188 Cf. Stanley, “Curse,” 506: “God in the death of Jesus Christ has opened up a way of escape 
for the Gentiles from the ‘negative potentiality’ associated with Torah observance” 
(emphasis original). For gentiles, however, the curse was not just a potentiality but an 
assured result as long as they remained gentiles. 
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Just as the freeing of the Jews benefits the gentiles, so the blessing of the 
gentiles in turn benefits the Jews. Galatians 314b addresses this Jewish benefit. 


The A-A' Twist (3:6-7, 3:146): So the Jews Might Receive the Promised 
Spirit of Sonship 
Paul concludes this discussion of Christ's significance with a second tva clause. 
Following the discussion of gentiles in 3:14a, this clause resumes the first-per- 
son references that characterized 333. As mentioned at the beginning of this 
discussion of 313-14, even scholars who understand 3:13 to describe Jews often 
argue that 314b broadens the first-person referent to include both Jewish and 
gentile believers, largely because of the parallel reception of the Spirit in 3:2. 
This parallel with 3:2 is indeed significant for understanding 324b, but not, I 
suggest, because it indicates that this clause includes gentiles. Instead, as this 
section will argue, the parallel establishes faith as common ground for both the 
gentiles' (3:2) and the Jews' (314b) reception of the Spirit. This expression of 
faith then also shows the Jewish Christians to be true sons of Abraham (3:6-7). 
Given the parallel with 3:2 (tò mveüpa &Adeve), thv EncryyeAtav!8? tod 
Tvevuatos AdBwpev most likely constitutes an epexegetic genitive construction 
with mvevuatos specifying the content of the promise, i.e., receiving “the prom- 
ised Spirit.”!9° This conclusion then raises the question of when the Spirit was 
promised and, perhaps more importantly, to whom. Although several com- 
mentators seek the promise in passages from Joel, Isaiah, and Ezekiel,!?! Paul 


189 The presence of evAoyiav instead of émayyeAtav in several significant (largely Western) tex- 
tual witnesses (P46, D*, Fer, G, 88*, 489, it^ 8, Marcion, Ambrosiaster, Ephraem, Vigilius) 
likely results from scribes’ conforming a heretofore unseen word (énayyeAtav) to a similar 
word that appeared in the preceding clause (evAoyia). See Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
1994), 525. 

190 For a helpful discussion of alternative interpretations— specifically, thy ¿nayyeàiav tod 
Tvevmatos as signifying 1) what the Spirit promised; 2) the promise for a future giving of 
the Spirit; or 3) the Spirit as the promise / guarantee of future blessing—that reaches the 
same conclusion, see Sam K. Williams, “Promise in Galatians: A Reading of Paul's Reading 
of Scripture, JBL 107 (1988): 709-20, 711-12. 

191 Eg. Lee, Blessing, 193-98; Matthew S. Harmon, She Must and Shall Go Free: Paul's Isaianic 
Gospel in Galatians (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
168; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 146-50; Kwon, Eschatology, 15-17; Hays, “Galatians,” 261; 
Mufner, Galaterbrief, 235; Dunn, Galatians, 180. Having examined passages in the oT 
prophets and intertestamental literature that associate the giving of the Spirit with the 
eschatological restoration of Israel, Morales, Spirit, 109-14, argues that Paul's linking of 
promise, blessing, and Spirit reflects this larger Jewish milieu. My analysis above, how- 
ever, has shown no reason to suspect that Paul has the restoration/redemption of Israel 
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does not cite any of these prophetic texts. Instead, Galatians consistently links 
the theme of promise to Abraham (3:16-19, 21—22, 29; 4:23, 28). This “promise 
of the Spirit" in 314b should therefore be understood as a promise given to 
Abraham.!?? Of course, God never explicitly promises Abraham “the Spirit": 
his promises to the patriarch all concern seed/offspring, land, and the blessing 
of the gentiles. Which of these promises does Paul understand as the promise 
of the Spirit? 

The abrupt introduction of the “promise” theme without further explanation 
suggests that Paul has already alluded to this pledge in the preceding discus- 
sion of Abraham (3:610), an observation that eliminates the promises con- 
cerning land. Of the two remaining options, God's promise to provide Abraham 
with a seed—to provide him, that is, with an heir from his own body— pres- 
ents an intriguing possibility.?? In favor of this reading, it is Abraham’s trust 
in this particular promise that God credits to him as righteousness (Gen 15:6) 
and that, according to Gal 3:6—7, establishes faith as a defining characteristic 
of Abraham’s sons. Galatians 3:6-7, however, does not actually mention the 
promise for seed, making it likely that at least some of the Galatians would 
miss the connection. Furthermore, Gal 315-4:11—a passage whose emphasis 
on God's “promise(s)” (&neryyeAMo, 3:16, 17, 18[2x], 21, 22, 29; &retyyéXXopat, 3:19) 
314b proleptically introduces— portrays the promises as spoken to Abraham 
and to his seed (336), an odd characterization if Paul has the promise for seed 
in view. 

I accordingly suggest that the promise in 314b refers instead to the one 
promise that Paul has explicitly mentioned, namely, God's promise to bless the 
gentiles (cf. Gal 3:8).!%4 Significantly, God makes this promise both to Abraham 
(cf. Gen 12:3; 18:18) and to his seed (Gen 22:18), so it accords well with the claim 
in Gal 3:16. This interpretation then implies two corollaries that require further 
explanation. First, it effectively identifies the Spirit as the promised Abrahamic 
blessing. Second, given the likelihood that Paul's first-person plural references 
in 3:13-14 all refer exclusively to Jews, 314b claims that Christ enables the Jews 
(AdBwpev) to receive a blessing specifically promised to the gentiles. 


in view— 3420 does not portray Israel as being under a curse—thereby undermining the 
proposed thematic connection with this unmentioned theological construct. 

192 So Williams, "Promise, zu: Sze-kar Wan, “Abraham and the Promise of the Spirit: 
Galatians and the Hellenistic-Jewish Mysticism of Philo,’ in sept Seminar Papers, 1995 
(SBLSP 34; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1995), 6-22. Contra Kwon, Eschatology, 109-11. 

193 Williams, “Promise,” 714. 

194 Eg. Bruce, Galatians, 168. 
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To understand these two corollaries, we must first consider the relationship 
of the two tva clauses in 3:14a and 14b. Although 3:14b could stand parallel to 
3:14a!%— either in apposition to 3:14a or as an additional independent effect 
of Christ's action in 3:13—discerning the logic behind such a construal proves 
difficult.!°° Why would Jewish reception of the Spirit through faith (314b) 
require a prior freeing from the law's curse (3:13)? Contrary to the usual inter- 
pretation of 3:10, I have argued that there was no active curse preventing the 
outpouring of God's Spirit on his people.!? Paul has also already established 
the Jews as a people whose justification rests ultimately on faith (3:1—12),98 
so the answer cannot involve a switch from justification by law to justification 
by faith. 

Reading the two tva clauses in 314a and 334b as sequential rather than 
parallel!99 enables the blessing of the gentiles in 3:14a to provide the necessary 
intermediate step between the Jewish Christians' freedom from the curse and 


195 So most scholars, e.g., Moo, Galatians, 214; de Boer, Galatians, 214; Hays, “Galatians,” 262; 
Vouga, Galater, 77; Witherington, Grace, 239; Williams, Galatians, 94; Martyn, Galatians, 
321; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 150; Dunn, Galatians, 179; Matera, Galatians, 120; Longenecker, 
Galatians, 123; Rohde, Galater, 145; Fung, Galatians, 151; Bruce, Galatians, 167; Burton, 
Galatians, 176; Oepke, Galater, 109; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 234-35; Hans Lietzmann, An die 
Galater (4th ed.; HNT 10; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1971), 19; Schlier, Galater, 140; Lagrange, 
Galates, 73. 

196 Taylor, “Eschatological Interdependence,’ 299-301, contends that Paul's typical syntax 
also argues against a coordinate construal. He identifies 11 instances of consecutive iva 
clauses in the Pauline canon outside of the disputed occurrences in Gal 3:14 and 4:5: five 
clearly function sequentially (1 Cor 4:6, 7:5; 2 Cor 12:7; Eph 5:25-27; Titus 2:4—5), three 
identify the content of a prayer followed by its purpose (Rom 15:31-32; Phil 1:910; Eph 
6:19-20), and three could possibly function coordinately, although Taylor does not think 
that they do (Rom 7:13; 2 Cor 9:3; Col 4:3-4). Conversely, he identifies 11 instances of paral- 
lel purposes denoted by a single tva clause with coordinate verbs—Rom 3:19, 15:31, 16:2; 1 
Cor 7:5, 12:25, 14:31; 2 Cor 9:5; Phil 210-1, 2:28, 3:8-9; Col 4:8; and 1 Thess 412— suggesting 
that Paul prefers this latter construction to express parallel purposes. 

197 See pp. 90-97. 

198 See pp. 97-110. 

199 So also Taylor, “Eschatological Interdependence,’ 303; Le Cornu and Shulam, Galatians, 
209; Stanley, “Curse,” 494 n. 45; Betz, Galatians, 152; Bligh, Galatians, 273; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 140. Explanations include Jew/gentile interdependence (Taylor, with whom I 
concur), a chronological movement from the time of the gentiles to the eschatological 
restoration of Israel (Le Cornu, Bligh), a move from blessing/justification to the rewards 
of justification (Stanley), a move from theological doctrine to experiential reality (Betz), 
and “moral dependence” (Lightfoot). 
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their reception of the Spirit. The parallel passage in Gal 4:6—which exhibits 
a comparable midsentence shift to first person—exhibits a similar sequence: 
“because you [i.e., gentile Christians] are sons [of God], God sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into our [i.e., the Jewish Christians’] hearts.’2°° Simply noting 
the recurring pattern, however, does not explain the logic behind it, a logic 
that at first glance seems rather faulty. After all, according to Acts, the Spirit 
falls first on the Jews (Acts 2:1-4) and only subsequently on the gentiles (Acts 
10:44—47), a basic sequence that surely corresponds to the historical reality. 
How, then, could the Jewish Christians' reception of the Spirit depend on the 
gentiles' reception of the Abrahamic blessing? 

The answer to this perceived difficulty is deceptively simple: the Jewish 
Christians' reception of the Spirit depends on the blessing of the gentiles 
because Jews receive the Spirit by effectively becoming 'gentile" recipients of 
Abraham’s blessing. That is to say, whenever Jews “die” to the law (cf. 2:19) and 
embrace the hanged-on-a-tree Christ—a move that would permanently incur 
the law's curse without the freedom purchased in 3:13—they effectively rejoin 
the nations, thereby qualifying them to share in Abrahams blessing (3:14a).2 
In fact, Chapter 6 will argue that Gal 3:19, 21-22 portrays the Jewish law as 
coming at least in part to distinguish Abraham’s descendants from the other 
nations so that they would not be able to receive this blessing apart from their 
incorporation into Christ.20? 

Galatians 314b therefore depends on 3:14a logically rather than chronologi- 
cally: even though Jews received the blessing before any gentiles, the blessing 
had to be available to gentiles since the Jews receive it as gentiles. Paul's ear- 
lier linkage of his own dying to the law with his being cocrucified with Christ 
(219-20) and his subsequent appeal for the gentile readers who are considering 


200 On 4:6, see pp. 243-46. 

201 Cf. Braswell, "Blessing," 88: “The Jews’ redemption set them upon the stage where this 
blessing was to take place, beyond the fence and among the nations"; Byrne, Sons, 156: "all 
had to become as ‘Gentiles.” Contra, e.g., Eckstein, Verheiffung, 9-20 (on 3:8-9): “Paulus 
hebt in Gal 3,8f. folglich auch nicht darauf ab, daß die Judenchristen sich allererst als 
« Heiden » erkennen müßten, um Anspruch auf den in Gen 121-3 u. 6. verheifSenen Segen 
zu haben, so daß auch die Tov8atot nur als Zu am Segen Abrahams teilhatten.” 

202 See esp. pp. 206-7. As Part 11 will explain, the law excludes Israel from the nations and, 
thus, from the promise because the Abrahamic seed— defined as someone who is a son 
of both Abraham and God—must be singular. Without this exclusion, the Jewish sons 
of Abraham would become sons of God apart from incorporation into Christ simply by 
receiving the promised blessing of the Spirit, thereby creating many Abrahamic seeds. 
(Gentiles who receive the Spirit still require incorporation into Christ to establish their 
tie to Abraham and become his seed.) 
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circumcision to “become as I [am] for I also [became] as you" (4:12) provide 
supporting evidence for this line of thought. Understood in this way, Paul’s 
concluding reference to the reception of the Spirit through faith shows not 
that the gentiles’ faith-based reception of the Spirit in 3:2 qualifies them as 
Abraham’s sons but that the Jewish Christians have received the Spirit on the 
same basis as—indeed, even as—gentiles.203 

As noted, this reading shares the common scholarly assumption that the 
Spirit constitutes the Abrahamic blessing.??^ The connection of 314a and 314b 
largely requires this equation, a conclusion reached as well by many of the 
interpreters who read 334b as an explanatory parallel to 3:14a.2°5 Nevertheless, 
it is still worth investigating this connection. 

According to Richard Hays, the basis for this connection—which “has no dis- 
cernible warrant in the text [of Genesis]"— "lies exclusively in the experience 
of the Christian community, now correlated ex hypothesi with the promise to 
Abraham."06 This reading essentially makes the gentiles the middle term link- 
ing Spirit and blessing: Scripture promises to bless the gentiles in Abraham, 
and the gentiles have received [the blessing of] the Spirit [in Abraham through 
Christ]. As Hays acknowledges (“ex hypothesi"), however, this formulation begs 
the question. While the gentiles experience of the Spirit might prove the 


203 Similarly Wright, Climax, 154, although he sees 3:2 and 14b as describing covenant (re-) 
entry. The conclusion that 3:6-14 and 3:1-5 do not argue the same point undermines the 
contention of Hays, Echoes, 108, that Paul begins with an argument from experience in 
31-5 because he gives “hermeneutical priority" to the experience of the Spirit rather than 
to the biblical text. 

204 Contra Lee, Blessing, 198, who sees the Spirit as providing evidence of and perpetuating 
the Abrahamic blessing (which she understands as justification by faith). 

205 E.g., Dunn, Galatians, 179-80. 

206 Hays, Echoes, uo. Cf. Lagrange, Galates, 74; Betz, Galatians, 152-53. For fuller discussion 
of the problem (with a somewhat different resolution), see Hays, Faith, 181-83, where he 
suggests that the messianic seed text in Isa 44:3 and, predominantly, Christ himself as 
Abraham’s seed form the middle term(s). As Wan, “Abraham,” 6-10, notes, the promises 
of the Spirit in Isa 44 have no direct connection to Abraham, and Christ cannot link the 
Abrahamic blessing to the Spirit until Paul identifies him as Abraham’s seed in 316. Wan 
bases his own suggestion that Hellenistic (and particularly Philonic) Judaism provides a 
possible connection by pointing to parallels, not in content, but in the similar way that 
Philo identifies the Abrahamic promise with Wisdom and then uses that identification to 
appropriate Abraham as a model for later gentile converts (19). My argument that 3:6—7 
concerns Jews rather than gentile converts further erodes this already tenuous connec- 
tion. The suggestion of Bligh, Galatians, 273, that Paul interprets the promise for land 
as the promise of a kingdom, which the Spirit then fulfills as evidence of Christ's royal 
power, similarly requires too many tenuous connections. 
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truthfulness of Scripture, it cannot establish a link between blessing and the 
Spirit since it is this link that Hays's reading must assume. 

I therefore suggest a different middle term: “life” The connection of God's 
Spirit with life forms a common Pauline theme?” and fits well within the con- 
text of Judaism (e.g., Gen 2:7). Paul's later identification of Isaac—and, thus, 
the readers—as one born “through a promise" (òr émayyeAias, Gal 4:23) and 
“according to the Spirit" (xat& nveðpa, 4:29) indicates that the promised Spirit 
signifies new life in Galatians as well, in this case being (re-)born (or adopted, 
4:5-6) as a child of promise (cf. 3:2, 4:28).2°8 It also testifies to Paul's under- 
standing of the Spirit's activity in Abrahamvs life. 

The quintessential Deuteronomic definition of blessing as life (Deut 30:19) 
then provides the other half of the equation. Paul effectively invokes this 
definition when he contrasts the Abrahamic blessing with the Deuteronomic 
curse in Gal 3:9-10 (cf. 3:13), thereby establishing an implicit gezerah shawah 
that equates this blessing with its Deuteronomic counterpart.2°9 He can thus 
identify the Spirit with Abraham's blessing because the Spirit supplies the life 
inherent in the concept of blessing. Ironically, then, Jews receive the bless- 
ing of the Deuteronomic covenant ("life") by transgressing its requirements 
unto death. 

This understanding of the Abrahamic blessing as life and, thus, as the Spirit 
also makes sense within the context of Gen 22. In Gen 22:17, God immediately 
follows (and interprets?) his promise to bless Abraham with a promise to mul- 
tiply his seed, a promise of life. The ensuing verse then connects the blessing 
of the nations/gentiles with this seed (¿v xà oméppyatt cov, Gen 22:18). Since, 
as Chapter 4 will argue, Paul portrays Gen 22 as the ratification of Abraham's 


207 Rom 8:2, 6, n; 1Cor 15:45; 2 Cor 3:6; Gal 6:8; cf. John 6:63. 

208 Cf. Williams, “Promise,” 716, who argues that the promise for innumerable descendants 
directly implies the promise of the Spirit since the Spirit functions as “the means by which 
the sons of Abraham would be created out of people [Jews and gentiles] who had been 
enslaved.’ This way of formulating Paul's logic, however, raises the question of why simply 
having the Spirit would make someone a son of Abraham, especially since Paul subse- 
quently relates that status (for the gentiles at least) specifically to their being in Christ 
(3:29). 

209 Lee, Blessing, 184-85, rightly notes the connection of "life" but her determination that 
Paul understands the Abrahamic blessing as justification by faith leads her to conclude 
that Paul unites the Abrahamic and Deuteronomic “blessings” through the restored rela- 
tionship with God that each presupposes. The attempt of Wilcox, "Upon the Tree,” 96-97, 
to justify the connection of the Abrahamic and Deuteronomic contexts by arguing that 
the Abrahamic promise for land links the uncited portion of Deut 21:23 with a citation of 
Gen 12:3 in Gal 3:8 relies on a promise for land that plays no role in Gal 3:6-14. 
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divine adoption, the promised offspring must be sons not only of Abraham but 
also of God, a status that requires their reception of the Spirit (cf. Gal 4:5-6). 
Those who receive the blessing of the Spirit thus receive the same blessing 
that Abraham receives in Gen 22, namely, adoption as a son of God. Hence, 
they are blessed “with the faithful Abraham" (cov tà mer 'Appodp, Gal 3:9). 
Viewed through the lens of divine adoption, Gen 2227-18 accordingly provides 
a basis for connecting the blessing of Abraham and the blessing of the nations/ 
gentiles with life and (implicitly) the giving of the Spirit, even if the verses do 
not explicitly equate the four elements. 

The Agedah story also enables 3:14b to bring together three lines of argument 
that together redefine the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. First, Gal 314b provides a 
christological twist to the claim in 3:6—7 that true sons of Abraham must share 
their forefather's faith-based righteousness. Significantly, Abraham’s righteous 
trust in God's promise to provide an heir from his own body (Gen 15:4-6) is 
what enables him to offer Isaac in the Agedah: Abraham knows that Isaac, as 
his promised heir, cannot inherit and produce more descendants if he is dead. 
He therefore trusts God to restore his son to him alive (cf. Gen 22:5).?1? This 
faith in God's ability to bring life from the dead is accordingly the faith that 
Abraham’s sons must share (3:6—7; cf. Rom 436-22). In 3:14b, this faith becomes 
a willingness to incur the law's curse by embracing the crucified Christ, trust- 
ing solely in God's promised blessing. Indeed, it is through this faith (8t&à TS 
Tiotews, 334b; cf. 3:6-7, 8, 9, 11, 12), a faith that finds expression not in observing 
the law but in transgressing it (cf. 3:5), a faith parallel to Jesus’ own trust in God 
on the cross, that Jews prove themselves to be sons worthy of their forefather. 
Galatians 314b accordingly transforms 3:6-7 from a principle distinguishing 
Jews from Abraham’s other physical descendants into a principle distinguish- 
ing Christian Jews from non-Christian Jews. 

Of course, Abraham is not the only participant in the Agedah. Scholars have 
long noted the parallels between Isaac and Jesus, each of whom gets “on the 
wood" (eri EbAov, Gal 3:13; cf. ¿návw zé EVAwv, Gen 22:9), trusting his father to 
see him through death to life.2"! This reading of Gal 314b, however, suggests 
that Paul also parallels Jewish Christians with Isaac. Like Isaac, they too must 
get *on the wood" (cf. Gal 2:20), trusting that the law's curse of death will not 
prevent them from receiving the promised blessings of life and inheritance. 


210 Hence James 2:21-24 identifies the Agedah as the fulfillment of Gen 15:6. 

211 See, e.g, Hahn, Kinship, 255-56; Hahn, "Covenant," 93; Wilcox, “Upon the Tree,” 97. Nils 
Alstrup Dahl, “The Atonement—An Adequate Reward for the Akedah? (Ro 8:32), in 
Neotestamentica et Semitica: Studies in Honor of Matthew Black (eds. E. Earle Ellis and 
Max Wilcox; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1969), 15-29, 23, argues that Gal 313-14 understands 
the ram—not Isaac—as the type of Christ. 
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Paul thus suggests that true Abrahamic sonship depends on conformity, not 
to the law's demands, but to the image of Isaac, the original promised son 
and heir. 

Finally Jews who exhibit this justifying faith receive the blessing that comes 
to the nations, i.e., “the promise of the Spirit." Anticipating the fuller argument 
in 315-4:n, this identification of the blessing with the Spirit provides the ratio- 
nale for Paul's redefinition of the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. As I will argue in 
Part 11, the Spirit transforms Abrahamic sons into Abrahamic seed by adopting 
them as sons of God (4:5-6). Paul accordingly identifies the Spirit as the key 
component differentiating Abraham’s sons of promise from the merely physi- 
cal descendants in 4:28—29. Only by receiving the Spirit do Jews become fully 
Abraham’s sons, i.e., heirs descended from Abraham's own body (Gen 15:5-6) 
who share their father's justifying faith and adoption into God's household. 


Sons Conclusion 


Part 1 has argued that 3:614 constitutes a tightly composed, four-step argu- 
ment that differentiates Jewish faith from law observance and carries signifi- 
cant implications for understanding the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. The first 
step (3:6—7) reminds Paul's readers that biological descent alone does not suf- 
fice to establish Abrahamic sonship: his true sons must also share their fore- 
father's faith-based righteousness. The second step (3:8-10) then advances 
the argument by demonstrating from the integrity of scripture that God also 
justifies the gentiles based on faith. Because God promises to bless them as 
gentiles, the justifying faith underlying their blessing cannot find expression in 
observing Jewish law. In truth, the Jews' justification ultimately rests on faith 
as well—no one actually earns their righteousness through law observance—a 
point made in the third step (3:11-12). 

Having carefully constructed his argument, building each step on shared 
premises and previous conclusions so as to win general agreement, Paul then 
provides a christological twist in the argument's climax (3:13-14) that throws 
these seemingly tame propositions into an entirely new light. By embracing 
the crucified Christ, Jews take on his curse under the law. Accordingly, like 
Jesus before them, they must die to the law and rely completely on their faith 
in God's promise for their righteousness (3:1-12, 13). Jews who thus abandon 
the law in faith effectively become gentiles in Christ? which qualifies them 
to share in the Abrahamic blessing to the nations (3:8-10, 14a). Receiving 


212 Abrahamic descent still distinguishes Jewish Christians from "other" gentiles, i.e., they 
form a distinct nation among the other nations. This situation nevertheless differs 
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this blessing of the Spirit through their act of faith then establishes their full 
Abrahamic sonship: the Spirit brings them into Abraham's adoptive family 
as sons of God, while physical descent and their supreme act of faith qualify 
them as sons worthy of their forefather’s example (3:6—7, 14b). Accordingly, 
in an ironic christological twist befitting the gospel, Jews become full sons of 
Abraham only by abandoning their status as sons of Abraham. 

The argument's alternating focus on Jews (3:6-7, 1-12, 13, 14b) and gentiles 
(3:810, 14a) thus mimics the interdependence of Jew and gentile that the con- 
tent describes: the gentiles receive the blessing as a result of God's faithfulness 
to the Jewish patriarch, while the Jews receive the blessing because of the grace 
shown to the gentiles. The argument then supports Paul's larger goal of dis- 
suading the gentile Galatians from undergoing circumcision by demonstrat- 
ing that Jewish Christians have themselves received the blessing of the Spirit 
only by abandoning the law. If Jewish Christians have essentially surrendered 
their status under law to become like the gentiles (cf. 4:12) and receive the gen- 
tiles' blessing (cf. 3:2), then what possible gain could the gentiles receive from 
reversing that process to become Jews (cf. 2:14)? 

I have suggested throughout that Paul's audience would likely have been 
able to follow this argument. If that is indeed the case, then why have nearly 
two millennia of subsequent interpreters missed this apparently “obvious” 
reading? The preceding pages have mentioned several factors, but three in par- 
ticular deserve special mention. 

First, as noted in Chapter 2, the seemingly universal reading of 3:6-7 as a 
redefinition of Abrahamic sonship truly becomes a viable option only when 
readers approach the text with the preunderstanding that Paul does, in fact, 
redefine this sonship to include gentiles. While we can easily understand why 
interpreters in the second century and later would approach the text in this 
way, we have no reason to suspect that the Galatians would have shared this 
presupposition. They would therefore probably have heard 3:6-7 as high- 
lighting an essential characteristic of those already recognized as Abraham's 
sons. Furthermore, although some features of Paul's argument can be read in 
ways that seem to support a redefinition—albeit not without introducing sig- 
nificant problems—none of these features require this reading. Limiting the 
scope of 3:6-7 to Jews also enables a more coherent argument to emerge in 
3:6-14. The argument that emerges, however, differs considerably from con- 
struals that begin with a redefinition of Abrahamic sonship. Misunderstanding 


from their status under law since the law removes them from the nations entirely. See 
Chapter 5. 
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these opening verses therefore severely inhibits an interpreter's ability to fol- 
low the rest of Paul's argument. 

Second, interpreters routinely assume that Paul's generic references to faith 
in this passage all have a christological focus. The significance of this assump- 
tion goes beyond the logical problems that it creates for a coherent argument. 
If Paul routinely taught his gentile converts to put their faith in Jesus or spoke 
of faith primarily in reference to Christ, then it becomes more likely that his 
audience would have had the same difficulties understanding the argument 
that have plagued later interpreters. If, however, Paul's teaching retained the 
traditional Jewish understanding of faith as directed towards God, then the 
theocentric interpretation of faith that the proposed interpretation requires 
becomes the default reading. In this regard, the reading offered here fully 
affirms the assessment of Sam Williams: 


we do not find the expression pistis en Christo in Paul's letters because 
Paul was not accustomed to thinking of Christ as the "object" of faith. 
Whether one stresses faith as a response to the gospel (see akoé pisteds at 
Gal 3:3,5), faith as confession (Rom 10:910), faith as trust (Romans 4), or 
faith as obedience (see hypakoé pisteds at Rom 1:5), the person of Christ is 
not faith's object. God is. (emphasis original)?! 


As Williams further observes, the one phrase often thought to signify an excep- 
tion in Galatians—Y1|uet eic Xpiotòv 'Iqcov emtotevoapev in 226— should prob- 
ably be read not as “we believed in Christ" but, parallel to the phrase eig Xpictov 
éBantic€yte in 3:27, as “we believed into Christ.” In other words, it functions as 
transfer terminology.?"4 

The third problem concerns the question of Israel. Unfortunately, it did not 
take long for the church to develop a strong anti-Jewish stance. Seeing Christ 
as the solution to the universal human problems of sin and condemnation, this 
theological preference for the (largely gentile) church made it easy to overlook 
or downplay the statements in Paul suggesting an inherent value in Judaism, a 
trend whose reversal gained serious momentum only with the relatively recent 
emergence of the New Perspective. In their desire to affirm Judaism, however, 
adherents of the New Perspective have, I suggest, consistently reversed the 
nature of the underlying theological problem in Gal 3:6-14: despite the fact 
that Paul only ever speaks of Abraham’s blessing as coming to gentiles (3:8-9), 


213 Williams, “Pistis,” 434. 
214 Ibid., 442-43. On the significance of the shift from (Jewish) first person in 2:16 to (gentile) 
second person in 3:27, see pp. 219-20. 
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these interpreters typically assume that 3:6—14 seeks to incorporate the nations 
into Israel so that gentiles can share in the Jews' blessing. Although their sus- 
ceptibility to the agitators reveals an understanding far from perfect, the origi- 
nal readers would presumably have had a better chance of understanding the 
discussion of Israel's relationship to the church given their familiarity with the 
ancient context and Paul's thought. 

Of course, Paul's argument in 3:6-14 still raises several questions. Why does 
Jesus triumph over the curse when other sons of Abraham do not? If the law 
is secondary, why was it given in the first place? Finally, if 3:6—14 discusses 
only Jews as sons of Abraham, then what relationship—if any—do gentile 
Christians have to Abraham? It is to these questions that Paul turns in 3:15-4:11, 
the subject of Part 11. 


PART 2 
Seed (Gal 3:15-4:11) 


“One [seed], who is Christ” 
GAL 3:16 


CHAPTER 4 


Testamentary Adoption, Dual Sonship, and the 
Identification of Christ as the Abrahamic Seed 
in Gal 3135-16 


Overview of Seed 


As detailed in Part 1, Gal 3:6-14 argues that Christ's accursed death on the cross 
differentiates Jewish faith from law observance. The full sons of Abraham then 
become those Jews who follow their forefather's example of faith by uniting 
with Christ / dying to the law so that they might share in the gentiles' blessing. 
Galatians 3:15-4:11 shifts the point of inquiry from Abraham's true sons (vioi, 
3:7; cf. 314b) to his true heirs (xAnpovopot, 3:29; cf. 3:18; 4:1, 7), whom Paul iden- 
tifies as Abraham's “seed” (améppa, 3:16, 19, 29). Sons and heirs are, of course, 
closely related. Paul even invokes the principle “if a son, then also an heir” 
in 4:7. Nevertheless, this passage does not build on the preceding analysis of 
sonship but instead proceeds along an altogether different line of argument. 

Whereas 3:6-14 argues from Abraham’s definitive example and scripture, 
3:15-4:11 argues from a series of socio-legal parallels drawn largely from the 
realm of contemporary family and inheritance practices. Thus, in Gal 3:15-20 
Paul applies the legal principle that no one sets aside or supplements a ratified 
dia8yxy to God's Grofen with Abraham. In 3:24-25 he invokes the image of a 
mou8oycyóc as a metaphor for understanding the role of the law. Finally, he 
grounds the argument of 4:1-5 in the principle that a minor heir remains under 
the supervision of guardians and stewards until the time set by the father. This 
latter passage also invokes adoption (vio0scío, 4:5), a practice that elucidates 
Paul's reference to the “sons of God" (vioi 0200) in 3:26. 

Despite the different types of argument, the aforementioned principle “if 
a son, then also an heir" (4:7) suggests that the analysis of Abrahamic heir- 
ship in 3:15-4:11 should complement the analysis of sonship in 3:6-14. Part 11 
will accordingly argue that Jews who prove themselves worthy sons of their 
forefather by uniting with Christ in faith (3:6-14) do, in fact, become Abraham's 
full heirs—along with the gentiles in Christ—by virtue of their resulting sta- 
tus as Abrahamic seed (3:15-4:11). The same patterns of Jew-gentile interde- 
pendence, universal dependence on Christ, and Christian freedom from the 
law also emerge. Paul thus strengthens his overall case by reaching the same 
results through two different means. 
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How, then, does Paul understand Abrahamic heirship? He introduces the 
concept of the Abrahamic seed in Gal 3:16 with a seemingly straightforward 
scriptural observation: “The promises were spoken to Abraham and to his 
seed.” Although David Daube notes a potentially early rabbinic tradition that 
regards Abraham’s onépuc as a specific individual! most Jews would presum- 
ably have understood the mention of Abraham’s seed (onépyatt) as a collective 
reference to all of the patriarch’s descendants through Isaac (and Jacob). Paul, 
however, interprets the singular onéppatı quite differently: “It does not say ‘And 
to seeds, as concerning many, but as concerning one: ‘And to your seed, who 
is Christ.’ Curiously, while Paul argues for the seed’s singular nature, he simply 
asserts its identification with Christ. 

Traditional interpretations argue that 3:16 denies the collective understand- 
ing of Abraham’s oréppa so as to enable the subsequent exclusive identification 
of the seed with Christ.? Such an argument would make little sense. Scholarly 
appeals to Jewish exegetical practices notwithstanding,? the common use of 
onéppa as a collective noun renders the Galatians unlikely to find this interpre- 
tation persuasive based strictly on grammar. Indeed, many scholars contend 
that Paul’s insistence on the seed’s singularity already presupposes its iden- 
tification with Christ. Moreover, even granting the seed’s singularity would 
not preclude its identification with Isaac. The crucial question in establishing 
Christ as the seed would accordingly seem to be “Isaac or Christ?" not “plural 
or singular?" This construal of 3:16 thus has Paul advancing a foreseeably ten- 
dentious argument that both begs the question and leaves the core issue unad- 
dressed, a rather unsatisfying interpretation. 


1 Seder Olam Rabbah 3 reconciles the 400 years of sojourning for Abraham’s “seed” prophesied 
in Gen 15:13 with the actual 430 years of sojourning claimed in Ex 12:40-41 by arguing that 
the latter span begins with the covenant in Gen 15, the former, with the subsequent birth of 
the seed, i.e., Isaac (cf. Gen 2112). See David Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism 
(Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion 2; London: Athlone, 1956), 438-44. On the pos- 
sible Jewish background of Paul's argument in 3:16, see, too, Max Wilcox, "The Promise of the 
‘Seed’ in the New Testament and the Targumim,” JSNT 5 (1979): 2-20. 

2 E.g., de Boer, Galatians, 223; Hansen, Galatians, 98; Matera, Galatians, 131; Betz, Galatians, 157; 
Herman N. Ridderbos, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1956), 132-34. 

3 E.g., Dunn, Galatians, 183-85; Hays, “Galatians,” 264; Williams, Galatians, 95. George Lyons, 
Galatians: A Commentary in the Wesleyan Tradition (NBBC; Kansas City: Beacon Hill, 2012), 
206, curiously finds Paul's seed analysis exegetically unpersuasive yet theologically convinc- 
ing. (What grounds this theological conviction?) 

4 Eg. Martyn, Galatians, 340; Hansen, Galatians, 98. 
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The way forward, I suggest, lies in reversing the traditionally perceived direc- 
tion of Paul's argument. That is to say, I suggest that 3:16 does not establish the 
seed's singularity to support the otherwise asserted identification of the seed 
as Christ; rather, in accordance with the verse's argumentative emphasis, the 
seed's asserted identification as Christ reinforces the argument for its singular- 
ity. This suggestion then raises two critical questions. First, on what grounds 
does Paul identify Christ instead of the seemingly more appropriate Isaac as 
Abraham’s single seed? Second, if 316 does not establish the seed's singular- 
ity to support its identification with Christ, then why does Paul establish this 
singularity? This chapter addresses the former question, Chapter 5, the latter. 
Chapter 6 then concludes Part 11 by showing how Paul portrays the interde- 
pendent union of the Jewish sons of Abraham and the gentile sons of God in 
Christ as the singular Abrahamic seed that fulfills and ends the law. 


The Problem of Christ's Identity as the Abrahamic Seed 


As mentioned above, 3:16 simply asserts Christ's identity as the sole Abrahamic 
seed. This lack of an explicit argument for the seed's identity is striking in such 
a polemical letter. It suggests that Paul does not see this point as needing fur- 
ther defense? but on what basis could he identify—and expect his agitated 
audience to accept without further argument— Christ rather than the seem- 
ingly more appropriate Isaac as Abraham's single seed? 

An ideal explanation would satisfy three criteria. First, its logic should be 
readily apparent to the gentile Galatians. Second, it should be robust enough 
to withstand any superficial attempts by the agitators to undermine the argu- 
ment simply by reinstituting Isaac as Abraham's seed. Finally, it should be able 
to accommodate Paul's own subsequent appeals to Isaac as Abraham's son 
born "through a promise" (4:23; cf. 4:28). 

Interpreters have suggested a handful of explanations, none of which fully 
meet these criteria. Proposals that Paul discerns an additional spiritual mean- 
ing in the text? or that Christ represents the "summation" of all Israel" essen- 
tially accept that Genesis identifies Isaac as Abraham’s seed, a position that 
respects the seed’s OT context at the expense of Paul’s emphasis on its singular 


5 That the identification presupposes a debate with non-Christian Jews—so Walter, “Paulus,” 
354; Nanos, Irony, 154-55— therefore seems unlikely. 

6 Ellicott, Galatians, 77; Lightfoot, Galatians, 142; Lagrange, Galates, 77-79. 

7 Lightfoot, Galatians, 142. 
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nature.® At the same time, reading the Genesis promise as directed to Christ 
requires more substantial grounding than mere personal conviction? or divine 
decree! lest a simple appeal to the biblical text undermine the argument. 

Scholars have therefore increasingly argued that Paul’s conclusion presup- 
poses the Jewish exegetical practice of gezerah shawah, a type of argument 
by lexical analogy. In this view, Paul interprets the Abrahamic cméppa in 
terms of the singular Davidic omépua promised in 2 Sam 7:12-14," a passage 
with recognized messianic connotations in Paul's day (4Q174, Flor 11, 10211). 
The recognition of Jesus as the Christ then enables his identification as the 
Davidic seed and, consequently, as the Abrahamic seed. This interpretation, 
however, improbably requires that Paul would leave such a crucial point to 
the gentile Galatians' ability not only to discern the presence and intervening 
steps of this Jewish exegetical method but also to accept its validity in the face 
of potential agitator rebuttals.!? 

Given these difficulties, a few interpreters propose that Paul identifies Christ 
as Abraham's seed based on Christ's fulfilling some role expected— perhaps 
only in retrospect—of the seed, either that he completes the aborted sacrifice 
of Isaac “on the wood" (£r&vo «àv EbAwv, Gen 22:9; cf. ¿nì údov, Gal 3:13) as a 
typological fulfillment" or else that he fulfills the promise that the gentiles will 
be blessed in Abraham's seed (Gen 22:18; cf. Gal 3:8).!5 Although these propos- 
als find support in the context of Galatians, they are not clear implications 
of the Genesis text. Accordingly, even if perceptive readers noticed the con- 
nections with Gen 22, the agitators could still argue that Isaac's aborted sacri- 
fice leaves no expectation of a further fulfillment and that the blessing of the 


8 For problems with the suggestion that wç eri moM@v 4N we eg’ &vóc emphasizes the (col- 
lective) seed's unity rather than the seed's numerically singular nature, see p. 183. 

9 Fung, Galatians, 155-56. 

10 Calvin, “Galatians,” 94-95. 

11 — Cf. Ps [Lxx] 88:5, 30, 37 [Eng 89:4, 29, 36]. 

12 Martyn, Galatians, 340 n. 161; Williams, Galatians, 95; Dunn, Galatians, 184; Hays, Echoes, 
85; Donald Juel, Messianic Exegesis: Christological Interpretation of the Old Testament in 
Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 84-87; Nils Alstrup Dahl, "Promise and 
Fulfillment," in Studies in Paul: Theology for the Early Christian Mission (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1977), 121-36, 130; Mufner, Galaterbrief, 239—40. Wilcox, “Seed,” 5-6, suggests 
that the connection was already present in the Targumim. 

13 Similar problems trouble the suggestion of Harmon, She Must, 150—55, that the identifica- 
tion depends on an allusion to Isa 41:8 (and Isa 41-54 more broadly). 

14 Hahn, Kinship, 263-64; Wilcox, "Upon the Tree,” 97-98; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 240. 

15 Becker, “Galater,” 53; Schoeps, Paul, 180-81; John Brown, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Galatians (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1853), 144. 
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gentiles in Christ results from his membership in Isaac's seed. We thus arrive 
at an impasse: Paul's argument does not allow the seemingly straightforward 
reading of Isaac as the promised seed, but any attempt to read Christ as that 
seed founders on the agitators' ability to refute the claim with relative ease. 

I contend that the Hellenistic practice of testamentary adoption enables 
us to break this impasse. More specifically, I suggest that Gal 3:15-4:11 under- 
stands God's Safe with Abraham as his testamentary adoption of the patri- 
arch. The promised seed who inherits must accordingly be a naturally born 
son not only of Abraham but also of God. Jesus’ divine sonship (Gal 1:16; 2:20; 
4:4) is therefore what distinguishes him from other Jews and qualifies him as 
the sole seed. 

Since it unites three crucial elements in Gal 315-4:1—196fxot (3:15, 17), 
inheritance (3:18, 29; 4:1, 7), and adoption (4:5; cf. 3:26)—testamentary adop- 
tion would seem to offer a rather obvious lens through which to view this 
passage. Nevertheless, most scholars never seriously explore this potential 
background,'® largely because it has not seemed to be a truly viable option in 
Jewish, Roman, or Greek law. Jewish law simply had no concept of testamen- 
tary adoption. Greek and Roman cultures, in contrast, each knew a form of 
the practice, but each form presents a challenge for identifying it as the back- 
ground for Galatians. 

In the Roman Empire, testamentary adoption seems to have been more of 
a condicio nominis ferendi whereby a testamentary heir was obliged to take the 
testator's name in order to inherit." This taking of the name did not change 
an heir's filiation and tribe—indeed, it seems not even to have been legally 
enforceablel8$— so such “adoptions” were not true adoptions.!? Some classicists 


16 Ramsay, Galatians, 351; Jerome Murphy-O'Connor, “The Irrevocable Will" in Keys to 
Galatians: Collected Essays (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical, 2012), 97—114; repr. from RB 106 
(1999), and Marc Rastoin, Tarse et Jérusalem: La double culture de l'apótre Paul en Galates 
3,6-4,7 (AnBib 152; Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2003), 180-85, are prominent excep- 
tions. See, too, Greer M. Taylor, “The Function of IIIZTIX XPIXTOY in Galatians,” JBL 
85 (1966): 58—76, 66-67, 70, 75, who argues for testamentary adoption from a proposed 
Roman background. 

17 Cf. Dig. 364.6540, citing Gaius with regard to fidei commissa. 

18 X Hugh Lindsay, Adoption in the Roman World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2009), 81-83. Tiberius, e.g., dropped the name of his adopter (M. Gallius) when it became 
politically expedient to do so (Suetonius, Tib. 6.3). 

19 For a concise discussion of Roman naming procedures as they relate to (testamentary) 
adoption, see Olli Salomies, “Names and Adoptions in Ancient Rome: The Possibility of 
Using Personal Names for the Study of Adoption in Rome,” in Adoption et fosterage (ed. 
Mireille Corbier; Paris: De Boccard, 1999), 141-56, 142-46. 
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dispute this conclusion for the period of the (late) Republic, based largely on 
the Senate's recognition of Octavian's testamentary "adoption" by Julius Caesar 
as a real adrogatio adoption (see Appian, Bell. civ. 3.94).2° Even in the late 
Republic, however, women who could not otherwise adopt nevertheless prac- 
ticed testamentary adoption (e.g., Cicero, Att. 7.8.3)?! That no Roman jurist 
ever discusses the procedures or legal ramifications of such adoptions also 
argues against their legal reality.?? Most scholars today accordingly deny that 
Roman testaments could truly effect adoption.?? As for Octavian, we should 
probably attribute the Senate's ratification of his presumed adoptive status 
more to the young consul's political force and cunning than to strict legality.?* 


20 So Theodor Mommsen, “Zur Lebensgeschichte des jüngeren Plinius" in Gesammelte 
Schriften IV: Historische Schriften I (Berlin: Weidmann, 1906), 366-468, 397-404. 
Olli Salomies, Adoptive and Polyonymous Nomenclature in the Roman Empire 
(Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 97; Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 
1992), 7-10, also points to the testamentary adoptions of Cicero's friend Atticus and a 
certain Metellus Scipio as probable real adoptions based on the subsequent appearance 
of the adoptive fathers in their filiations (Nepos, Att. 5.2 / Cicero, Att. 3.20 and Dio 40.51.3 / 
Cicero, Fam. 8.8.5, respectively). Cf. Marcel-Henri Prévost, Les Adoptions politiques à Rome 
sous la République et le Principat (Publications de l'Institut de droit romain de l'Université 
de Paris 5; Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1949), 29-34; Fritz Schulz, Classical Roman Law (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1951), 145. Lindsay, Adoption, 85-86, 161-62, counters this evidence by noting 
that these two adoptees likely had strong personal reasons (solidifying a controversial 
inheritance and pride in the lineage, respectively) for taking their adopters' names. 

21 Roman adoptions involved the transfer of patria potestas, thereby making it impossible 
for women to adopt (Lindsay, Adoption, 83). 

22 Ibid, 82. He notes, e.g., that true adoptions required the presence of both parties (Dig. 
1.7.25 [Ulpian]), an unattainable condition in testamentary cases that we would have 
expected jurists to discuss. Mommsen, “Lebensgeschichte,” 398 n. 1, explains the silence of 
the later jurists on the grounds that they focus on the then-current, nonadoptive form of 
the practice without regard to its origin or historical development. Salomies, “Names,” 146, 
similarly suggests that the late Republic represented a time of transition wherein non- 
adoptive versions of testamentary adoption emerged and overlapped with truly adoptive 
testaments, a direction of development Lindsay rightly critiques as "inherently implau- 
sible” (84-85). 

23 Lindsay, Adoption, 78. See, e.g., Christiane Kunst, Rómische Adoption: Zur Strategie einer 
Familienorganisation (FAB 10; Hennef: Clauss, 2005), 117-23; Jane F. Gardner, Family and 
Familia in Roman Law and Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 128-29; Edward Champlin, 
Final Judgments: Duty and Emotion in Roman Wills 200 B.C.—A.D. 250 (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1991), 144-46; Ronald Syme, "Clues to Testamentary Adoption," in 
Roman Papers IV (ed. Anthony R. Birley; Oxford: Clarendon, 1988), 159—73, 159. 

24 Lindsay, Adoption, 84, 182-89; Walter Schmitthenner, Oktavian und das Testament Cüsars: 
Eine Untersuchung zu Politischen Anfüngen des Augustus (Zetemata 4; Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1952), 39-64. 
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Moreover, even if Roman testaments could produce legal adoptions, the adro- 
gatio procedure for adopting sui iuris individuals would still have required the 
passage of a lex curiata in Rome, making testamentary adoption an unlikely 
practice to have spread to the provinces.?5 

In contrast, as the legal speeches of the fourth century BCE Attic orators 
make clear, Athens practiced true testamentary adoption. A Hellenistic back- 
ground thus becomes the most likely option if Gal 3:15-4:11 invokes such a 
practice. The problem here stems from the great chronological and geographi- 
cal distance that separates the Attic orators from Paul's readers: until relatively 
recently, classical scholars largely agreed that testamentary adoption did not 
survive even in Athens past the fourth century BCE, let alone extend into first 
century CE Greco-Roman Galatia. Recent reevaluations of the evidence, how- 
ever, have substantially undermined this earlier consensus, making it possible 
to show the Galatians’ likely familiarity with the Hellenistic practice. 

This chapter accordingly proceeds as follows. It first seeks to establish the 
viability of Hellenistic testamentary adoption as a background for Paul's argu- 
ment. It then returns to Galatians, arguing that this Hellenistic practice does 
indeed form the socio-legal background for Paul's vio€ecia and 8t015« lan- 
guage. Finally, the chapter concludes by showing how the application of this 
concept to God's d1a84xy with Abraham leads to the identification of Christ— 
not Isaac—as Abraham's sole seed. 


The Viability of Greek Testamentary Adoption as Background for 
Paul's Identification 


The legal speeches of the fourth century BCE Athenian orators provide our 
best information about Greek testamentary adoption. Based largely on these 
speeches, modern scholars typically identify three forms of adoption practiced 
in ancient Athens: 1) inter vivos adoption, in which an heir was adopted dur- 
ing the lifetime of an adopter; 2) testamentary adoption, in which an heir was 
named and adopted through a will (810091); and 3) posthumous adoption, 
in which an intestate heir could decide to enroll in the oîxoç of the deceased. 
While these divisions provide a helpful rubric, Lene Rubinstein notes that the 
Athenians themselves viewed all adoptions as composing “a single category.” 
The only significant difference between inter vivos adoptions and testamen- 
tary/posthumous adoptions was procedural rather than qualitative: adoptions 


25 On the geographical implications of adrogatio adoptions, see Gardner, Family, 130. She 
points out that this geographical restriction had been removed by the time of Diocletian 
at end of the third century CE. 
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that did not occur during an adopter’s lifetime required the additional step of 
having the courts recognize the potential adoptee's right to inherit.26 

While the legal basis for posthumous adoption remains obscure, both inter 
vivos and testamentary adoptions rely on a law attributed to the sixth century 
BCE Athenian archon Solon. Solon decreed that any man who had not himself 
been adopted?’ and who was bereft of legitimate sons could dispose of his 
property (tà eavtod Stadec8at) in whatever way he desired, just as long as he 
was not deprived of his right mind by insanity, old age, drugs, disease, women, 
or compulsion.?? In modern societies, where adoptions serve primarily to 
meet the needs and welfare of a child adoptee, this law would seem to have 
little relevance for adoption. Adoptions in the ancient world, however, served 
primarily to provide an otherwise childless—or at least sonless—adopter with 
an (often adult) heir to care for him in his old age (e.g., Isaeus 2.10) and, more 
importantly for testamentary adoption, continue the otxog and the associ- 
ated household cults that honored and cared for the family's dead (e.g., Isaeus 
7.32).?? The fourth century BCE orator Isaeus accordingly refers to this Solonic 
law as “the law concerning adoption" (tov vópov tov mepi THS NOMTEWŞ, 2.26; 
cf. 2.24) and appeals to it as the sole ground for both inter vivos (2.13) and testa- 
mentary (6.7—9) adoptions.3° 

Isaeus records seven clear instances of adoption by 5106.3! We thus have 
ample evidence for testamentary adoption in fourth century BCE Athens, none 
of which suggests an institution in decline. Why, then, do scholars commonly 
conclude that testamentary adoption did not survive past the fourth century? 
We admittedly have no further references to testamentary adoptions in Athens 
after the time of the orators. When viewed in the light of evolutionary sce- 
narios positing the increasing secularization and, in some cases, individual- 
ization of the Athenian oixog, this silence suggests demise. It suggests demise 


26 Lene Rubinstein, "Adoption in Classical Athens,” in Adoption et fosterage (ed. Mireille 
Corbier; Paris: De Boccard, 1999), 45-62, 47-49. 

27 The law specifically excepts those who had been adopted prior to Solon's becoming 
archon, a stipulation that the orators could then generalize to apply to all adoptees (e.g. 
Demosthenes 44.67—68). This stipulation also shows that the Athenian institution of 
adoption did not originate with Solon. 

28 . Cited in Demosthenes 46.14. 

29 While intestate heirs would be required to observe certain funerary rites during the initial 
mourning period, only a (natural or adopted) son would have ongoing cultic commemo- 
ration duties. See Lene Rubinstein, Adoption in IV. Century Athens (Opuscula Graecolatina 
34; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 1993), 68—76. 

30 For other appeals to Solon's law, see Isaeus 3.68, 4.16, 6.9; Demosthenes 44.68, 46.14. 

31 Isaeus 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 1.8, and 1.41242. 
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because these proposed societal changes undermine the principal motivation 
for testamentary adoption, namely, the preservation of the household and its 
cults. Apart from Enlightenment ideals of progress, however, little evidence 
for such changes has emerged. They prove especially difficult to reconcile with 
the apparently widespread use of testamentary adoption in fourth century 
Athens.?? 

Scholars typically resolve this discrepancy between the proposed decline 
in motivation for testamentary adoption and the practice's widespread use by 
pointing to a second acknowledged motivation for such adoptions, namely, 
circumventing the order of intestate succession.?? This thwarting of intestate 
heirs relates to the transfer of property; it has nothing to do with adoption 
per se. Scholars therefore often suggest that fourth century Athenians contin- 
ued to adopt simply because they had no other way to bequeath their estate 
to a universal heir. The orators' repeated references to the preservation of the 
oixoc and its cults can then be dismissed as pious posturings with little rel- 
evance to actual practice. Furthermore, the clear bestowal of legacies apart 
from adoption in the early Hellenistic will of Epicurus (died circa 270 BCE) 
would then indicate that Hellenistic 51«64x01 soon abandoned this vestige of a 
bygone era. Thus, Louis Gernet, e.g., argues that the application of Solon's law 
progressed from inter vivos adoptions to testamentary adoptions to adoptive 
testaments to nonadoptive testaments.?* 


32 Cf, too, the primarily archaeological analysis of ancient Athenian funerary practices 
in S. C. Humphreys, “Family Tombs and Tomb Cult in Ancient Athens: Tradition or 
Traditionalism?,’ JHS 100 (1980): 96-126, 104, 112313, 122-23, suggesting that private famil- 
ial tombs and their associated cults actually increased in the late fifth / fourth centuries 
BCE. 

33 E.g., Demosthenes 44.63. 

34 Louis Gernet, Droit et société dans la Grèce ancienne (Publications de l'Institut de droit 
romain de l'Université de Paris 13; Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1955), 121-49. Evolutionary models 
often understand Solon's law to have given rise, whether by design or extension, to the very 
concept of a will (8ta6:pa;; cf. 81a0£c0at), a conclusion that effectively identifies the first 
Greek testaments as instruments of adoption. See A. R. W. Harrison, The Law of Athens 
(2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968-71), 1:82-84, 150. For the contrary view that (nonadop- 
tive) testaments existed before Solon's law, see Robin Lane Fox, "Aspects of Inheritance in 
the Greek World,’ in Crux: Essays in Greek History Presented to G. E. M. de Ste. Croix on His 
75th Birthday (eds. P. A. Cartledge and F. D. Harvey; London: Duckworth, 1985), 208-32, 
224. Cf. Frederick Owen Norton, A Lexicographical and Historical Study of AIAOHKH from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period (Historical and Linguistic Studies in 
Literature related to the New Testament, Second Series: Linguistic and Exegetical Studies 
1.6; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908), 52-53, who suggests that Solon’s law 
sought to legalize the existing practice of adoption by àta0/paj. 
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This suggestion that fourth century Athenians adopted by d1a6Axat only to 
circumvent the normal succession order—a suggestion that the testamentary 
adoption of intestate heirs (e.g., Isaeus 3, 6) calls into question?*—requires 
the synonymy of ðıaðýxy with eicnotnats (“adoption”) in the classical age 29 
Therein lies a problem. To be sure, the orators' speeches do reveal a close asso- 
ciation between the two terms. In Isaeus 10.9, e.g., the speaker appeals to the 
jury's awareness that adopted children (x&v cionomtwv) could only (Awe dé 
ovx é€eottv) enter a family through wills (xatà dia8yxac¢).3” Or again, the intro- 
ductory hypothesis to Isaeus 2—a dispute over an inter vivos adoption made 
twenty-three years before the adopter’s death (214—15)— claims that the ora- 
tion argues the case not of the blood relations (tmép avyyevelacg) but of the 
adopted son (d7ép äu Däacnc), 

Nevertheless, despite these indications of a close connection, the evi- 
dence ultimately does not allow for the functional equivalence of d1a8yxy and 
eiomotyats. For example, Frederick Norton notes several passages (Isaeus 6.53; 
9.1, 7; Demosthenes 44.65) where the orators seem to distinguish between 
adopting and making a will 79 As Rubinstein further observes, the orators also 
mention at least four 51«8%xa1— the wills of Conon (Lysias 19.39-40), Diodotus 
(Lysias 32.5-6), Pasion (Demosthenes 36; 45-46), and Demosthenes the Elder 
(Demosthenes 27.1316; 28.6, 15)—that, because each testator had legitimate 
living sons, clearly did not involve adoption.*?? 

Admittedly, the orators themselves occasionally challenged such wills on 
the ground that Solon's law allows only sonless men to make legitimate Gaza 
(Demosthenes 46.15, 25; Isaeus 6.28; 10.9). With no concept of precedent and 
no training for juries, however, the Athenian legal system enabled orators to 
present potentially ambiguous laws in the way best suited to their case.^? That 
at least three of these nonadoptive testaments constitute unchallenged, legal 
wills—the guardians appointed in the wills of Diodotus and Demosthenes 
the Elder were even prosecuted for not performing their testamentary 


35 Rubinstein, Adoption, 78-80. 

36 Gernet, Droit, 122; Ludovic Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé de la république Athénienne 
(4 vols.; Paris: Chevalier-Marescq, 1897), 2:21, 3:428, 693. 

37 Exhibiting the customary rhetorical excess of an orator, this claim does not even allow for 
inter vivos adoptions. 

38 Norton, AJAOHKH, 70. E.g., Isaeus 6.53: nÔç olo8a ProxtHpov’ Sti org Bié£Oexo oltre bov 
Xalpeotpatov ÈNOIOATO; 

39 Rubinstein, Adoption, 81-86. So, too, Norton, AJAOHKH, 69-70. 

40 Rubinstein, “Classical Athens,’ 46-47. Cf. Rubinstein, Adoption, 84. For more general 
discussion, see S. C. Todd, The Shape of Athenian Law (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 49-63, 
esp. 60-61. 
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obligations!— suggests that Athenian society typically did not interpret Solon's 
law as forbidding men with sons from making ðıaðĝxar.*! Rubenstein there- 
fore proposes that Solon's law instead authorizes a sonless man to make a will 
freely (önwç äv £6£3)—i.e., without consideration for intestate succession— 
an interpretation leaving other types of 8ta0f]xot unaddressed.^? 

Proponents of testamentary adoption's evolutionary demise often argue 
that these nonadoptive 8ta0f]xot do not bequeath legacies so much as they pro- 
vide for a testator's continuing financial obligations by establishing dowries 
for unmarried daughters and/or stipends for guardians of minor heirs (e.g., 
Demosthenes 27.4—5, 44—45).*? Even if correct for these four wills,^^ this view 
overlooks the significance of the orators' referring to these nonadoptive wills 
as Grofen, If a 9tOYpo need not imply adoption, then we can no longer simply 
assume that testaments adopt heirs. Rubinstein accordingly proceeds to iden- 
tify wills of five sonless Athenians where the assumption of adoption seems 
particularly problematical: the wills of Dionysodoros (Lysias 13.41); Polyeuctos 
(Demosthenes 41.10); Mneson (Isaeus 7.6); Callias (Plutarch, Alcibiades 8.4); 
and Plato (Diogenes Laertius 3.41—43).*? More neutral cases such as the five 
testamentary cases in Isaeus where scholars usually assume an unmentioned 
adoption (Isaeus 1; 4.8; 7.9; 10; 1.89 / Demosthenes 43.4) also come into ques- 
tion. The bequeathing of property apart from adoption seems especially prob- 
able in Isaeus 1, where the speaker identifies multiple beneficiaries of the 
testament (e.g., 1.2, 35) and characterizes their shares using Sugped (“bequest,” 
148) rather than xAfpov ("inheritance").^6 


41 Even in the fourth case, Apollodorus had accepted the terms of Pasion's will for roughly 
twenty years before challenging it in attempt to win more money (Demosthenes 36). 

42 Rubinstein, Adoption, 83-84. Cf. Norton, AIAOHKH, 54, 66. 

43 G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, review of A. R. W. Harrison, The Law of Athens: The Family and 
Property, The Classical Review, New Series 20 (1970): 387-90, 390; Douglas M. MacDowell, 
The Law in Classical Athens (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life; Ithaca, N.y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1978), 101; Lane Fox, "Aspects, 225. See, too, Wesley E. Thompson, 
‘Athenian Attitudes Toward Wills," Prudentia 13 (1981): 13-25, 16-18, although he allows 
that fourth century BCE. Athenians may have bequeathed property apart from adoption 
in a few cases (22). 

44  Conon’s will leaving less than half the property to his son is the hardest to justify, but 
since Conon was an ex-pat living in Cyprus, it is also the easiest to dismiss. Gernet, Droit, 
144—45, explains Conon's bequests as coming from property acquired during his own life- 
time instead of from his inherited natpĝa that he would have been required to pass to 
his son. 

45 Rubinstein, Adoption, 85-86. 

46 Norton, AIAOHKH, 70. Cf. Thompson, “Attitudes,” 22 n. 29. 
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Alternatively, a few scholars interpret these nonadoptive wills as evidence 
for a limited time of transition in which adoptive and nonadoptive 8t0f]xot 
overlapped.^" If testaments in the fourth century could already circumvent 
intestate succession by bequeathing property apart from adoption, however, 
then the portrayal of testamentary adoption as an essentially vestigial prac- 
tice cannot be sustained. Every instance of testamentary adoption becomes 
the result of a conscious choice that highlights the continuing significance of 
adoption in Athenian society.*? 

With this undermining of the evolutionary model, only the lack of Hellenistic 
references supports the proposed demise of testamentary adoption. The result- 
ing argument from silence proves rather underwhelming, however. As the 
Copenhagen Epigraphy Group notes, after the positive/neutral references to 
adoption in Menander's comedies at the close of the fourth century (321-305 
BCE), the extant sources make no further mention of any Athenian adoptions 
until references start appearing in stone inscriptions of the second century 
BCE.?? (These inscribed references continue into the second century CE.°°) 
Considering the dearth of sources for the interim period and the absence of 
any positive evidence to the contrary, the Epigraphy Group rightly concludes 
that adoption likely continued in Athens—as it did elsewhere—throughout 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods.*! They also find “no apparent reason to 
believe that it had changed drastically from the institution which is described 
in the forensic speeches of the Attic orators.”52 It therefore seems probable that 
testamentary adoption survived to Paul's day. 


47 Norton, AJ/AOHKH, 44-55; David Asheri, “Laws of Inheritance, Distribution of Land and 
Political Constitutions in Ancient Greece,” Historia 12 (1963): 1-21, 8-12. 

48 Rubinstein, Adoption, 10-15, identifies the lack of data outside the fourth century BCE as 
a problem for any evolutionary model, let alone one in which both types of testament 
peacefully coexist in the one period from which almost all of the evidence comes. 

49 Lene Rubinstein et al, "Adoption in Hellenistic and Roman Athens, Classica et 
Mediaevalia 42 (1991): 139-51, 141. 

50 Ibid, 146-48, 146-8. The inscriptions first appear when citizenship requirements for for- 
eigners were being eased and therefore likely reflect a desire among the adopted elite to 
emphasize their true Athenian descent (with its incumbent privileges). 

51 Ibid, 148: “the traditional view of the decline of the institution in Hellenistic and Roman 
periods is unfounded.’ Contra Molly Broadbent, Studies in Greek Genealogy (Leiden: Brill, 
1968), 218, who concludes, "[Adoption] does not seem to be used in Hellenistic Athens 
(though frequent in Hellenistic times elsewhere)" 

52 Rubinstein et al., “Hellenistic and Roman Athens,” 142. Contra Astrid Wentzel, "Studien 
über die Adoption in Griechenland? Hermes 65 (1930):167—76, who argues that the emer- 
gence in Greece (particularly in Rhodes, but also in Athens) of new adoptive formulae in 
inscriptions of this time period likely reflects a Roman understanding of adoption. 
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Bridging this chronological gap enables us to address the remaining geo- 
graphical gap. Recent classical scholarship has largely debunked monolithic 
constructs of Greek law, raising questions about the geographical reach of tes- 
tamentary adoption.5? For his part, Isaeus claims that “to all other men, both 
to Greeks and to barbarians, this law, the one concerning adoption, appears 
good, and because of this all borrow it (yp&vcot meavtes adTH)” (2.24). Although 
hyperbolic, this claim surely has some grounding in a wider acceptance of 
this law and, accordingly, testamentary adoption. Indeed, we know at least 
one other fourth century vA; practiced testamentary adoption: Aegineticus 
(Isocrates 19) concerns a case of testamentary adoption in Aegina.5+ 

Athens, however, remains the key nóàıç for tracing testamentary adoption to 
Galatia. Attic culture, after all, constituted the primary basis for the Hellenism 
exported by Alexander the Great and his Seleucid successors throughout the 
southern regions of the Anatolian peninsula.55 Galatia did become a Roman 
province in 25 BCE, but the Romans typically allowed subjected territories to 
retain their local customs and laws, especially with regard to family and inheri- 
tance matters.96 In the Greek East, this policy meant that the Romans largely 
supported the Hellenistic culture already entrenched in southern Anatolia, 
eventually even encouraging its spread as a way of unifying the otherwise 
diverse peoples of provincial Galatia.>” 

Derek Moore-Crispin accordingly reports that the inscriptional evidence 
from Greco-Roman Phrygia reveals only Greek systems of inheritance for 
sons.?$ With regard to adoption, W. M. Calder notes two inscriptions from 


53 Rubinstein, Adoption, 6, illustrates the problem from the other side, cautioning against 
any appeals to the practice of adoption in other éiere for the purpose of filling the gaps 
in our knowledge about the Athenian version. 

54 On the other hand, the laws concerning adoption and inheritance in the Dorian areas of 
Sparta and Gortyn exhibit significant differences from the laws in Athens. The inscribed 
fifth century BCE Law Code of Gortyn, for instance, makes no allowance for testaments, 
entitles an adopted son to inherit only half the amount of a naturally born son, and allows 
an adoptive father to annul a previously instituted adoption (x—x1). For the situation in 
Sparta, see Sima Avramovi¢, "The Rhetra of Epitadeus and Testament in Spartan Law,” in 
Symposion 2001: Vorträge zur griechischen und hellenistischen Rechtsgeschichte (Vienna: 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2005), 175-86. 

55 A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940), 3, 7. 
Alexander the Great was also tutored by the Athenian-trained Aristotle. 

56 H. F. Jolowicz and Barry Nicholas, Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law 
(3d ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), 470-71. 

57 William M. Ramsay, "Studies in the Roman Province Galatia,” JRS 12 (1922): 147-86, 154. 

58 Derek R. Moore-Crispin, “The Sources and Meaning of AIAOHKH and Related Terminology 
in Galatians IILi5-IV.7" (Ph.D. diss, University of London, 1975), 28, building on the 
earlier work of J. Fraser, "Inheritance by Adoption and Marriage in Phrygia, as Shown 
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Galatia—one third century CE, the other fourth century cE—implying the 
marriage of an adopted son to his adoptive sister, a common Greek practice 
that the Romans would have regarded as incestuous and, thus, as abhorrent.5? 
Finally, a law (L. $37) in a fifth century CE Syrian-Roman lawbook specifies the 
circumstances under which a man with no agnatic descendants might make a 
testament adopting his daughter's sons.9? This apparent vestige of testamen- 
tary adoption connects with the more robust practice in fourth century BCE 
Athens, a connection that stretches right through first century Greco-Roman 
Galatia.5! 

As a native of Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts 9:11; 21:39), Paul would surely have 
been familiar with the Hellenistic practices of southern Asia Minor. As for the 
Galatians, the scholarly uncertainty over their general location— whether Paul 
was writing to the eponymous Gauls in the north or to the strictly provincial 
Galatians in the south—complicates the issue since only the areas encom- 
passed by the South Galatian hypothesis had been thoroughly Hellenized by 
Paul's day. Ramsay is therefore likely correct when he argues that the detec- 


in the Epitaphs of Trophimos and His Relatives,” in Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire Written for the Quartercentenary of the University 
by Seven of Its Graduates (ed. William M. Ramsay; Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 
1906), 137—53, 149. In addition to Fraser's evidence, Moore-Crispin notes that inscriptional 
evidence from Iconium implies that patria potestas ended once a son reached the age 
of majority, a Greek practice that differed from the lifelong potestas enjoyed by fathers 
in Rome. 

59 W.M. Calder, "Adoption and Inheritance in Galatia," JTS 31 (1930): 372-74, 373. Although 
he notes the correspondence to Greek law, Calder allows that the practice could simply 
represent “old Anatolian custom." 

60 Ludwig Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den östlichen Provinzen des römischen 
Kaiserreichs. Mit Beiträgen zur Kenntniss des griechischen Rechts und der spátrómischen 
Rechtsentwicklung (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1891), 339-42. Karl Georg Bruns and Eduard 
Sachau, Syrisch-rümisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fünften Jahrhundert (Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1880) identify four versions of the lawbook: a Syriac version in London (L), 
a Syriac version in Paris (P), an Arabic version (Ar), and an Armenian version (Arm). 
Curiously, only the London version refers to adoption: ^wenn er (in diesem Fall) ein 
Testament machen will und jene als die Sóhne seines Hauses erben lassen will, so steht 
es in seinem Belieben" (translated by Bruns and Sachau). The parallel passage in P. $17 
comes closest (“damit er die Sóhne seines Hauses erben lassen"), whereas the wording 
of Ar. $19 (“er thue, wie er wünscht") and Arm. $13 (er... den Kindern der Töchter die 
Erbschaft gibt") need not imply adoption at all. 

61 So Ramsay, Galatians, 341. 

62 Stephen Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1993), 1:85-86. Ramsay notes that Roman efforts to Hellenize northern Galatia did not 
truly begin to triumph over the indigenous Celtic tribal system until the fourth century CE 
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tion of a Hellenistic argument in Galatians demands a south Galatian destina- 
tion for the letter. Regardless, the letter's Greek language and the countering 
of "Jew" with "Greek" in 3:289^ both attest to the audience's presumed familiar- 
ity with Hellenistic culture.55 

In summary, then, the term Grofe in fourth century BCE Athens often— 
but not always—signified inheritance through adoption. Although older 
classical scholars frequently proclaimed the demise of this adoptive prac- 
tice in Hellenistic Athens, recent reevaluations of the evidence suggest that 
it continued into the Common Era. The spread of Hellenism into Asia Minor 
under Alexander the Great and his Seleucid successors then likely introduced 
this practice into the area that became the Roman province of Galatia. This 
Hellenistic culture quickly became entrenched in the south, surviving and 
then spreading after the area's transition into the Roman Empire. Both Paul 
and his Galatian readers were therefore probably familiar with the Greek prac- 
tice of testamentary adoption, making it a viable background for Paul's use of 
the word 8to&pa;. 

Of course, a Sta8yxy did not have to signify adoption in first century Galatia; 
as in ancient Athens, context must provide the key. It therefore remains to 
show that testamentary adoption is not just a viable background but the back- 
ground that makes Paul's argument comprehensible. To make this case, I will 
first consider the likely background for Paul's adoption (vio8ecia) language 
before examining his actual 6106)xy references. 


The Greek Background of Paul's Adoption (vio8ecin) Language 


In Gal 4:5, Paul claims that God sent his son “so that we might receive the adop- 
tion [thv vtoOgc(ov]." James Scott has decisively shown that vio0ecía functions 
as a Hellenistic term for “adoption”; it never has the general sense of “sonship” 
that biblical scholars sometimes attribute to it in Galatians.96 Nevertheless, 


(Ramsay, “Studies,” 150), with the major cities of northern Galatia (Ancyra, Pessinus, and 
Tavium) Hellenizing as early as the mid-second century cE (Ramsay, Galatians, 142). 

63 Ramsay, Galatians, 180. For other arguments supporting the South Galatia hypothesis, see 
Mitchell, Anatolia, 2.3-4; Bruce, Galatians, 3-18. For the North Galatia hypothesis, see 
Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 6-9; Martyn, Galatians, 15-17. 

64 Cf. Rom 1:16; 2:9—10; 10:12. 

65 Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 205; Johnson Hodge, Sons, 59. 

66 James M. Scott, Adoption as Sons of God: An Exegetical Investigation into the Background 
of YIOOEXIA in the Pauline Corpus (WUNT 2 | 48; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 2-57. For 
vio8ecta as “sonship,” see Brown, Galatians, 191-92; Byrne, Sons, 80, 183-85; Longenecker, 
Galatians, 172. Cf. NIV: “full rights of sons.” 
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Scott also contends that the term’s “Hellenistic meaning” need not imply “a 
Hellenistic background."6" We must accordingly determine whether Paul's ref- 
erence to adoption presupposes a Jewish, Greek, or Roman background. 

Scott himself argues for a Jewish background.5$ Many scholars dismiss 
this possibility outright since 1) Jewish texts never explicitly mention vio0scía 
(or other terms for adoption) and 2) the Jewish practice of levirate marriage 
already fulfilled one of the primary purposes of adoption in the ancient world, 
namely, raising up heirs for an otherwise desolate household.9? Scott, how- 
ever, notes that adoption did play an important role in Jewish tradition—e.g,, 
Pharaoh's adoption of Moses—even if that tradition did not employ the usual 
technical terms.7? He then suggests that Galatians invokes this Jewish under- 
standing, paralleling God's adoption of Israel in the Exodus (Gal 41-2) with his 
adoption of believers through Christ (4:3—7) as type and antitype based on the 
perceived eschatological adoption of God's people with their Messiah in the 
Davidic promise of 2 Sam 732-14."! 

That Paul would expect his readers to follow such an elusive, allusive argu- 
ment seems inherently implausible in a letter clearly intended for persuasion. 
None of the Jewish traditions Scott invokes have lexical ties to vio0ecío, nor 
does the letter have any explicit references to 2 Sam 7:14, King David, or David's 
promised seed. Furthermore, Gal 4:1-2 can be taken as an allusion to the 
Exodus only with great difficulty. Such an interpretation requires the awkward 
reading of éctiv as a historical present in each verse and must assume that 
readers would understand the terms énttpónouc and oixovópovç in 4:2 as signify- 
ing the two types of enslaving state officials mentioned in Exodus, even though 
we have no evidence that these two terms ever designated those Egyptian 


67 Scott, Adoption, 267. 

68 See, too, James I. Cook, "The Concept of Adoption in the Theology of Paul,’ in Saved 
by Hope: Essays in Honor of Richard C. Oudersluys (ed. James I. Cook; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1978), 133-44, 135-42. 

69 Eg. Francis Lyall, "Roman Law in the Writings of Paul: Adoption,” JBL 88 (1969): 458-66, 
459-61; James D. Hester, Paul's Concept of Inheritance: A Contribution to the Understanding 
of Heilsgeschichte (Scottish Journal of Theology: Occasional Papers 14; Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd, 1968), 58-59. 

70 Scott, Adoption, 61-117. Cf. William H. Rossell, “New Testament Adoption: Graeco-Roman 
or Semitic?,” JBL 71 (1952): 233-34, who argues, based on similarities with slave adoptions 
at Nuzu, that Abraham must have adopted his slave Eliezer and that Paul therefore likely 
has this Jewish background in mind. Rossell does not explain why we should expect Paul 
to have read Gen 15 in light of ancient Mesopotamian Nuzu practices. 

71 Scott, Adoption, 149. 
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officials.’ Perhaps most troubling, Paul would be alluding to the Exodus as 
the key paradigm of freedom in an argument otherwise downplaying the 
importance of the central Exodus event, namely, the giving of the law at 
Sinai. Surely Paul would not make his argument depend on the gentile 
Galatians’ ability to discern such subtle nuancing in Jewish allusions.7* 

Eliminating Judaism as the primary background essentially leaves Greek 
and Roman cultures as viable sources for Paul's adoption metaphor. As 
James Walters notes, Greek and Roman adoptions shared much in the way of 
*motives, values, and underlying assumptions," thereby making it possible to 
refer generally to Greco-Roman adoption.” Nevertheless, the two cultural sys- 
tems also exhibited certain procedural and even substantive differences that 
render it potentially important to determine whether Paul's metaphor specifi- 
cally invokes one framework or the other. 

Trevor Burke's monograph on Pauline adoption metaphors identifies three 
main arguments for a Roman background: 1) adoption language occurs only 
in the Pauline letters to churches in areas of Roman rule (Galatians, Romans, 
Ephesians); 2) Paul was himself a Roman citizen (Acts 22:27-28) and would 
therefore have been familiar with Roman customs; and 3) the frequent adop- 
tions in the Roman imperial line would have made the practice widely known 


72 bid. 146 (for the historical present), 143-45 (for the Egyptian officials). Scott argues that 
Paul would have been free to designate the Egyptian taskmasters by these two titles since 
a decisive traditional designation had not yet emerged, but this observation cuts both 
ways: without an established tradition, the Galatians would have little reason to read 
these two terms as allusions to the Egyptian taskmasters. For similar critique, see John K. 
Goodrich, “As Long As the Heir Is a Child’: The Rhetoric of Inheritance in Galatians 4:1-2 
and P.Ryl. 2.153,” NovT 55 (2013): 61—76, 65-66. 

73 The same critique applies to Sylvia C. Keesmaat, Paul and His Story: (Re)Interpreting the 
Exodus Tradition (JSNTSup 181; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999), 167—73, who, accept- 
ing Scott's analysis of an Exodus theme in Gal 41-7, makes the case for an even larger 
Exodus background in Galatians by appealing to an intertextual “interpretive matrix" 
whereby the discussion of key Exodus-related themes (sonship, slavery, inheritance, cre- 
ation, revelation, and so on) invoke this event as background. This “matrix” approach also 
suffers from a lack of controls: it is hard to imagine many Jewish themes for which we 
could not find some link to the foundational Exodus event. 

74 For more extensive critique of Scott, see John K. Goodrich, “Guardians, not Taskmasters: 
The Cultural Resonances of Paul's Metaphor in Galatians 4.1-2, JSNT 32 (2010): 251-84, 
255-65. 

75 James C. Walters, "Paul, Adoption, and Inheritance,” in Paul in the Greco-Roman World: A 
Handbook (ed. J. Paul Sampley; Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 2003), 42-76, 55. 
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throughout the empire." The Galatians, however, lived in the Greek East, 
where the Romans' aforementioned tendency to allow local family and inheri- 
tance laws to prevail complicates a simplistic application of these arguments 
from the broader external context. If anything, the external evidence would 
seem to favor a Greek background. 

Turning to the internal evidence, a few scholars have suggested that 
Paul's portrayal of this adoption in terms of a purchase (¿ķayopáčw) and/or 
a “receiving back” (the prefixed form d&noAauBdvw) reflect the Roman proce- 
dure of adoptio,"? the type of adoption that transferred a dependent person 


76 Trevor J. Burke, Adopted into God's Family: Exploring a Pauline Metaphor (NSBT 22; 
Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 2006), 61-63. Other scholars opting for a Roman back- 
ground include: Michael Peppard, “Adopted and Begotten Sons of God: Paul and John on 
Divine Sonship," cBQ 73 (2011): 92-110, 95; Hansen, Galatians, 119; Dunn, Galatians, 217; 
Bruce, Galatians, 197—98; Lyall, "Adoption," 465-66; Hester, Inheritance, 59-61. 

77  Seepp.149-5. 

78 Burke, Adopted, 59—60, 71, dismisses the possible relevance of a Greek background based 
largely on the purportedly “richer” theological implications of the Roman form (cf. Lyall, 
"Adoption," 466), noting especially that Greek adoption, in distinction to Roman, allowed 
an adoptee to retain a legal relationship to the birth mother and focused primarily on 
property transference. The analysis of fourth century BCE 83to0fjxot above (pp. 143-48) 
has hopefully debunked the latter claim. As for the former, while Burke rightly notes 
that Greek adoption left the legal relationship with the birth mother intact (Isaeus 7.25), 
Roman adoption hardly exhibits the “absolute nature" that he claims: according to Gaius’ 
Institutiones (ca. 160 CE), Roman adoptees retained their cognate ties to their original 
family (3.31) and would even become an emancipatus of the birth father if emancipated 
by the adoptive father (2.137). See Harrison, Law, 1:93-94, and W. W. Buckland, A Text-Book 
of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian (2d ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1950), 121-24, 370—71, for the maintenance of these ties in Greek and Roman adoptions, 
respectively. Regardless, potential theological fecundity does not constitute a valid crite- 
rion for distinguishing between possible legal backgrounds. 

79  Forthe purported relevance of é&ayopdGw, see Hester, Inheritance, 59-61; Dunn, Galatians, 
217. For àrxoAop vo, see Burke, Adopted, 88-89. Dunn, Galatians, 218, relates àrxoAopévo 
to the “recovery” of the divine sonship originally lost through Adam. So, too, Augustine, 
Exp. Gal. 30.7; see Eric Plumer, Augustine's Commentary on Galatians: Introduction, Text, 
Translation, and Notes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 178-79. Nothing else in 
the text, however, supports the idea that humanity had previously enjoyed divine son- 
ship. If &noAauBdvw has a significance here beyond simple “receiving,” it probably 
refers, as Chrysostom notes (Hom. Gal., PG 61.657), to the reception of something owed 
(opetAouévyy), in this case, the promised adoption (cf. Col 3:24). For this use, see LSJ, 
“gnoAauBave,” 205, meaning 2. 
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(alieni iuris) from one patria potestas to another.9? Grounded in older tradi- 
tions, adoptio required the legal fiction that the potential adoptee be "sold" 
(either to the adoptive father or to a third party) and emancipated three times 
in order to destroy the original father's potestas, after which the adoptive father 
could stake his claim and “receive back" (if he had been party to the three- 
fold sale) the adoptee.*! Nevertheless, the similarities with Paul's description 
are superficial at best. The adoptive father never made the final purchase—in 
some cases he even made the sale—and Paul's use of dmoAayBavw refers to 
“our” reception of adoption (Thv vio8ectav dmoAdBwpev), not to God's reception 
of “us.”82 

The reference to adoption in 4:5 itself thus offers little basis for distinguish- 
ing between Greek and Roman backgrounds. We must accordingly look to the 
broader literary context. Two passages in particular deserve attention: the pre- 
ceding appeal in 4:1-2 and the concluding inference in 4:7. 

The first passage, Gal 41-2, appeals to the legal situation of a minor heir 
under guardians and stewards (oh ¿nıtpónovç xoi olxovópovc) until the time 
set by the father (dypt tH¢ mpo8eoplas tod matpdc). The plural ¿nıtpórovç fits well 
with a Greek context wherein fathers would often appoint multiple éxitpomot 
in a testament (e.g., Demosthenes 27.4—6, 36.8). Nevertheless, the pairing of 
¿nitponor with obcovóptot is curious: while émttpdnos typically signifies the guard- 
ian of a minor, oixovópoç has no intrinsic relationship to minors or heirs.8? 

Anton Halmel suggests that the pairing reflects the twofold division of 
Roman guardianship between tutors, who managed the estate of an indepen- 
dent (sui iuris) individual under the age of puberty (eventually set at fourteen 
for boys), and curators, who oversaw a sui iuris minor's affairs from puberty 


80 Romans also practiced adrogatio, a form of adoption in which an independent (sui iuris) 
person submitted himself (and, thus, his household) to the authority of another patria 
potestas. As noted on p. 143 above, because the effective abolition of a household in adro- 
gatio required investigation and approval by Roman officials, its practice was restricted 
to Rome, making it unlikely to serve as the background for Paul's argument. On the two 
types of Roman adoption, see Lindsay, Adoption, 62—78; Buckland, Roman Law, 121-28. 

81 Buckland, Roman Law, 121-22. 

82 For the inapplicability of the "sale" language, see Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 188-89. 
Burke's further suggestion that God's taking the initiative in Gal 4:4—5 best reflects the 
total authority of a Roman paterfamilias (Burke, Adopted, 88) has little merit since Greek 
fathers would also initiate the adoptive process. 

83 For the relatively rare pairing of émitpomog and oixovópoc, see Scott, Adoption, 136-40. He 
notes three instances where the pairing identifies government officials and one where it 
probably refers to "household supervisors." 
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to the age of twenty-five.9^ As Moore-Crispin notes, however, Paul's phrasing 
resists this identification: a minor Roman heir typically had one tutor and one 
curator, whereas Paul envisions multiples of each;55 the singular “time set by 
the father" (mpo8ecpuiag tod matpdc, 4:2) implies that the heir emerges from 
his doubly subordinate position at a single time;$6 and obxovópot were usu- 
ally slaves, making the term unlikely to signify a free Roman curator.8” More 
significantly, Halmel understands "curator" anachronistically. Before Marcus 
Aurelius modified their role in the mid-second century CE,9? curators were 
always appointed by a praetor to advise minors during specific business 
transactions.9?? A first-century Roman father would accordingly have no reason 
to specify a curator's tenure. Oixovópo: therefore likely refers instead to those 


84 Anton Halmel, Überrómisches Recht im Galaterbrief: Eine Untersuchung zur Geschichte des 
Paulinismus (Essen: G. D. Bádeker, 1895), 27. Many other scholars mention these offices as 
potential parallels without fully endorsing them as Paul's éxitpomot and oixovópot. E.g., 
Bruce, Galatians, 192. 

85 Derek R. Moore-Crispin, “Galatians 4:1-9: The Use and Abuse of Parallels,’ EvQ Go (1989): 
203-23, 207. Burton, Galatians, 214, suggests that the plurals are qualitative. Mufner, 
Galaterbrief, 267, explains the plurals instead by suggesting that they anticipate either the 
plural subject (“we”) or the plural otovyeta in the parallel half of the analogy (4:3). A Greek 
context makes this explanation—which the Galatian readers would likely find awkward 
if they were not accustomed to the idea of multiple guardians—unnecessary. On the legal 
challenges created by multiple tutors, see Richard P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death 
in the Roman Family (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 186-87. 

86 Moore-Crispin, “Use,” 207. 

87 Moore-Crispin, “AIA@HKH,” 122 n. 4. The Syrian-Roman lawbook even declares that a 
man who appoints his slave as a curator over his children does not need to free the slave 
explicitly since the appointment as curator already implies the slave's freedom. See Bruns 
and Sachau, Rechtsbuch, L. $34 parr. 

88 [Capitolinus], Vita Marcus Antoninus 10.12 (in Historia Augusta; Magie, LCL): "As regards 
guardians [curatoribus], indeed, [Marcus Aurelius] decided that all youths might have 
them appointed without being obliged to show cause therefor, whereas previously they 
were appointed only under the Plaetorian Law, or in cases of prodigality or madness." 
Cf. Gaius, Inst. 1197. The Plaetorian law was in place by the early second century BCE. 

89 Roman law stipulated that a praetor could annul any transaction (restitutio in integrum) 
that he judged to have disadvantaged a minor (i.e., someone under twenty-five) through 
either fraud or the youngster's naiveté (cf. Dig. 4.4). Although intended to protect minors, 
this law made businessmen understandably wary of concluding financial deals with any- 
one under twenty-five. A minor could therefore ask the praetor to appoint a curator to 
advise him as a safeguard for the transacting partner. On the development of the cura 
minoris, see Saller, Patriarchy, 188-89; Andrew Borkowski and Paul du Plessis, Textbook on 
Roman Law (3d ed: Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 149-50; Buckland, Roman Law, 
169-72. 
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who would administer an estate's/heir's financial affairs in subordination to 
the énitpomo1,9° with the high frequency of olxovópoc in inscriptions from Asia 
Minor suggesting a cultural prominence that perhaps explains its inclusion 
here.?! Unfortunately, this explanation of obxovópoc provides little help in dis- 
tinguishing between Roman and Greek backgrounds.?? 

For many scholars, the indication that a father could specify the age at 
which his heir would emerge from under these guardians—a practice presum- 
ably motivated by the father's desire to ensure responsible management of the 
inherited estate—resolves this issue of socio-legal context, pointing to a Greek 
background since Roman law clearly establishes fourteen as the age at which 
an impubes would emerge from his tutor's control and receive his inheritance.9? 
Apart from Paul's letter, we have no direct evidence for this practice in Asia 
Minor, but it does appear in several papyri from Hellenistic Egypt (P.Ryl. 11, 
153; P.Oxy. 487, 491, 495).?^ For example, in P.Oxy. 491.9-10 (126 CE), a testator 


90  Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 122-26. Based on the purportedly parallel description of 
Aristaichmos as a “guardian and caretaker” (énitpomog xai xvj9guov) in Demosthenes 
38.12, Burton, Galatians, 213, argues that the two terms refer to different roles of a single 
individual. As Moore-Crispin, "MIAOHKH,' 120, points out, the plurals and the differing 
social statuses of the two positions—oixovoyot were usually slaves, £rítponot, free—make 
this reading awkward. Ramsay's proposal of an intermediate legal system—“old Seleucid 
law"—in which ¿nitponoç and oixovópoc paralleled the Roman offices of tutor and cura- 
tor (Ramsay, Galatians, 392—93) lacks any supporting evidence. Lightfoot, Galatians, 166, 
suggests that the £rítporoc governs the person while the oixovópoç governs the estate / 
property, with the two terms together indicating the comprehensive nature of the minor's 
subjection. 

91 Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” n8. Cf. Goodrich, “Guardians,” 267-69 and Louis Robert, 
Études anatoliennes: Recherches sur les inscriptions grecques de l'Asie Mineure (Études ori- 
entales publiées par l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie de Stamboul 5; Paris: De Boccard, 
1937; repr., Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1970), 241, who notes that oixovópoç appears 
"trés fréquemmet" in inscriptions from Asia Minor. Betz, Galatians, 204, suggests that, 
since oixovoyot often presided over other slaves, Paul includes them to reinforce his slav- 
ery theme. The twofold division could also create a structural parallel with Christ's two- 
fold incarnational subjugation to his human mother (yevópevov x yuvouxóc) and to the 
law (yevópevov úrò vópov) in 4:5. 

92  Onthepotential compatibility of Paul's £x(vporot and oixovópot language with Roman law, 
see Goodrich, “Guardians,” 269-74. 

93 Becker, “Galater? 61; Witherington, Grace, 282-83; Oepke, Galater, 127-28; Mufner, 
Galaterbrief, 267; Schlier, Galater, 188-90; Byrne, Sons, 175 n. 142. Cf. Rastoin, Tarse, 234-38. 

94 Moore-Crispin, "MIAOHKH,' 129-31; cf. Moore-Crispin, “Use,” 209. Georg Bertram, "vfjrtoc;" 
TDNT 4:912—23, 918, also views P.Oxy. 491 as an instance of a npoĝeopia rof natpóç, as does 
Bruce, Galatians, 192. 
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extends the guardianship over his sons until they reach twenty years old, up 
from the normal fourteen: 


And if I die while Horus and Eudaimon have not yet fulfilled their twenty 
years, both their brother Thonis and their maternal grandfather 
Harpaesis... will be a guardian of each of these until he fulfills twenty 
years.95 


Noting that Greco-Egyptian society maintained a different age of major- 
ity (fourteen) than Roman society (twenty-five®®) and that Roman evidence 
from Egypt contains no evidence for the extending of guardianship, Raphael 
Taubenschlag argues that this practice reflects local rather than Roman law.9” 
To suspect that a similar practice prevailed in Hellenistic Asia Minor seems 
reasonable given Paul's claim. 

Nevertheless, we cannot completely rule out the possibility that Roman law 
also allowed for extended guardianships in Paul's day.?? While the Proculean 
school of jurists recognized fourteen as the age of male puberty in the mid- 
dle of the first century CE, the Sabinian school traditionally determined male 
puberty by physical exam. Javolenus Priscus—a late first century CE Sabinian— 
required a youth to meet the conditions of both age and bodily development 
(Ulpian, Rules, 11.28; cf. Gaius, Inst. 1.196).°° Cuq therefore argues that a father 
probably had some leeway in determining the age of puberty and the resulting 


95 ` [éav 8&] ceAeutrjoo oddérw nemAnpoxdtwv TAY adTAY “Opou xal EVSaipov[o]s Et ebxoct civar 
ToUTWY Éxarcépou d[xpt TA]Npwoy Zo eixoct Exitpomov tóv te ASEAGOV oo brén OAv[t]v xoi 
to[v xarà pytepla mennov Aproajaw tov xai *Op[o]v Owvies. (http://papyri.info/ddbdp/ 
p.oxy;3;491. Cited 12 March 2015.) 

96 Roman guardianship ended at puberty (age 14 for males), minority at age 25. 

97 Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in Light of the Papyri 332 B.C.—640 
A.D. (New York: Herald Square, 1944), 125-26. He notes a first (second?) century CE exam- 
ple as well (P.Fouad 25) and cites Gal 41-2 as a parallel (126 n. 52). Goodrich, “As Long,” 
68-75, examines the numerous parallels between Gal 4:1-2 and one of these Egyptian 
texts (P.Ryl. 11, 153) as evidence for a Roman guardianship background. I suggest the paral- 
lels point more to a Hellenistic background, an option Goodrich does not really consider 
since he focuses primarily on critiquing Scott's proposal of a Jewish background. 

98 Scholars assuming a Roman background for these guardians include Halmel, Recht, 
26-28; Lagrange, Galates, 97—98; Williams, Galatians, 107; Dunn, Galatians, 210-12; Bruce, 
Galatians, 192; Linda L. Belleville, "Under Law’: Structural Analysis and the Pauline 
Concept of Law in 3:21-4:11,” JSNT 26 (1986): 53-78, 61. 

99 Codex justinianus suggests that fourteen did not become the empire-wide official age 
until the time of Justinian in the sixth century CE (5.60.3). 
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end of guardianship,!©° a suggestion that finds support in a law attributed to 
the early third century CE jurist Ulpian allowing a father freedom to spec- 
ify the duration of guardianship in a testament (Dig. 26.2.8.2; cf. Justinian, 
Inst. 1.14.3).10! 

Furthermore, the Roman practice of fidei commissum enabled a testator to 
entrust his estate to a third party who would then be obligated to pass the 
property to the intended heir once that heir had reached an age designated by 
the testator.!?? Tavolenus, at least, regarded this practice as essentially equiv- 
alent to the extension of guardianship: when presented with the case of a 
testator's son who had died before reaching the specified age of sixteen, 
he argued that the original testator's estate should pass to the son's next of 
kin rather than remain with the fiduciary heir since, rather than specifying 
an uncertain date for the trust's execution, the fidei commissum effectively 
entrusted the son to the guardianship [tutelam] of the fiduciary heir (Dig. 
36.1.48). 

Of course, the very need for Javolenus to make this ruling argues against a 
common understanding of a fiduciary heir as a guardian. Taubenschlag has 
also proposed that the many instances of extending guardianship through 
fidei commissa in Q. Cervidius Scaevola’s Digesta (mid-to-late second century 
CE) all reflect the local Greek law of the provinces.!° Even if Taubenschlag's 
proposal is wrong, it still raises the distinct possibility that any such provision 
in first century CE Roman law represents a Hellenistic import. We can there- 
fore conclude that, while Paul's argument in 4:1-2 could conceivably presume 
a Roman socio-legal background, his language fits much better with what 
we know of Hellenistic society. 

Moving to the concluding inference in 4:7, the claim “if a son, also an heir" 
(ei dé vióç, xal xAnpovouoc) further suggests a Greek background. Both Greek 
and Roman law acknowledged a son's “natural and necessary right to inherit" 


100 Personal correspondence cited in Lagrange, Galates, 97-98. Cuq also notes the case in 
Dig. 36.1.48. 

101 See Halmel, Recht, 28. 

102 Cf. Saller, Patriarchy, 176-77. 

103 Raphael Taubenschlag, “Le droit local dans les Digesta et Responsa de Cervidius Scaevola,” 
BIAP (1919-1920): 45—55, 49. His case for the Greek background of the guardianship exten- 
sions rests primarily on his assumption that Rome did not provide for such extensions. 
Nevertheless, he also notes that many of Scaevola's cases explicitly arise in the Greek 
East—including at least one from Asia Minor (Dig. 32.35.1)—and that at least one case 
appoints a woman as fiduciary heir / guardian (Dig. 33.1.21.2) (46, 48). In Scaevola's cases, 
guardianship extends until an heir reaches anywhere from fifteen (Dig. 363.8032) to 
twenty-five years of age (Dig. 33.1.21.2). 
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(Noterbrecht) through their respective rules of intestate succession, and Paul's 
claim could allude casually to this basic Greco-Roman right. The policy of 
free testamentary disposition in Roman law, however, made circumventing 
this principle rather easy: a Roman father could exclude his children from the 
inheritance simply by expressly disinheriting them and naming another heir 
in his testament.!?^ Although Greek law did have a process for disowning a 
son (&moxyovétc),!5 the law required that any sons remaining in a household 
inherit the xo1pà0.106 The Greeks even protected this right while a father still 
lived: whereas a Roman father had complete potestas over his entire family and 
possessions, a Greek father would often need to consult with his heir(s) before 
disposing of landed property, deciding who would be buried in the family 
tomb, or even manumitting slaves.!07 This protection of the right to inherit also 
extended to—and, in some cases, even increased for!9$— adopted children, 
leading most men to delay adoption while the possibility remained of having 
their own children. Accordingly, to the extent that Paul invokes a strict legal 
principle, "if a son, also an heir" accords better with a Hellenistic environment 
than with a Roman environment where being a son provided no guarantee of 
receiving an inheritance. 

In summary, although we cannot definitively eliminate the possibility of 
a Roman background for Paul's adoption language based on the evidence 


104 Borkowski and Plessis, Roman Law, 235-37; Buckland, Roman Law, 321-24. Beginning in 
the late Republic, a disinherited heir could initiate a querela arguing that the testament 
disregarded the testator's duty, a claim that often required showing that the disherison 
likely proceeded from a misunderstanding on the testator's part. See Borkowski and 
Plessis, Roman Law, 237—40. 

105 See Harrison, Law, 1:75-77. We do not know much about the process, in part because 
we have no known examples from classical Athens. Harrison identifies misconduct and 
questionable paternity as potential grounds for doxypvéis but admits that we have no 
evidence of any legal restrictions on a father's ability to initiate this procedure. 

106 Ibid, 1:125, 130-32, 233. 

107 On this power of xatoyy, see Moore-Crispin, "MIAOHKH,' 152-63, and the evidence cited 
there. 

108 Inasecond century CE Syrian work by Lucian of Samosata, a son whose father had disin- 
herited him, reinstated him, and then disinherited him again argues that his second dis- 
missal should not be allowed to stand since his reinstatement made him the equivalent 
of an adopted son—i.e., a son by choice—and an adopted son could not be disinherited 
(Abdicatus 12). The fifth century CE Syrian-Roman lawbook also forbids the renouncing 
of an adoption while allowing the renouncing of a son “with reason" (Bruns and Sachau, 
Rechtsbuch, L. $58). See Mitteis, Reichsrecht, 213-15. Moore-Crispin, “Use,” 216, further 
identifies two fourth century CE Hellenistic adoption papyri (P.Oxy. 1206 and P.Lips. 28) 
indicating that an adopter could not repudiate an adoptee. 
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examined thus far, the Roman tendency to allow local family and inheritance 
laws to remain intact in the (eastern) provinces, the reference to plural “guard- 
ians" and the father's ability to specify the age at which his heir emerges from 
guardianship in 4:2, and the invocation of the principle of Noterbrecht in 4:7 all 
suggest a Hellenistic socio-legal background. At the very least, nothing in Paul's 
discussion argues against such a background. This analysis thus leaves open 
the possibility that Paul has the practice of testamentary adoption in view, the 
demonstration of which would clearly indicate the Hellenistic nature of Paul's 
adoption language. It is to this demonstration that I now turn. 


Paul's 813675: An Adoptive Greek Testament 


The word d1a6jxy appears three times in Galatians: in 3:15, 317, and 4:24. 
Secular usage of the term in Paul's day almost always signified a "last will and 
testament."0? In contrast, the Lxx and, consequently, much of the related 
Jewish literature customarily use Grofe for the Hebrew concept of maa, 
or "covenant" The abundance of legal terminology surrounding the occur- 
rence in 335 (xexvpwpévyy, decet, Zrëtordooero) typically directs interpreters 
toward the Hellenistic sense of “will”; the reference to God's Genesis Got 
with Abraham in 3:17 points toward the Septuagintal meaning of “covenant.” 
How, then, should we understand 8ta0pa, in this passage? 

The first clue to Paul's meaning lies in his opening claim to speak xoà 
ğvəpwrov in 335. For some scholars, this phrase itself indicates that Paul's 
argument invokes the customary Hellenistic sense of Grofen as "testament."!!0 
Charles Cosgrove, however, has shown that xat& dév@pwrov consistently identi- 


DI 


fies “the lesser part in a stated or implied comparison,’ i.e., it signifies "merely' 
human" (cf. Rom 3:5, 7:22; 1 Cor 3:3, 9:8, 15:32; Gal 1:11)."! Another group of inter- 


preters therefore understands the phrase as conceding the flawed (human) 


109 BDAG, "oft" 228, meaning 1; Johannes Behm, “Stadyxy,” TDNT 2324-34, 124-26. 
Cf. Hans Kreller, Erbrechtliche Untersuchungen auf Grund der grdko-dgyptischen 
Papyrusurkunden (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1919; repr., Aalen: Scientia, 1970), 296. 

110 Eg. Ramsay, Galatians, 350. 

111 Charles H. Cosgrove, "Arguing Like a Mere Human Being: Galatians 3. 15-18 in Rhetorical 
Perspective,” NTS 34 (1988): 536-49, 542-46. The phrase therefore also does not indi- 
cate that the following argument serves as an ad hominem attack (contra Longenecker, 
Galatians, 127). Looking to rabbinic parallels, Carl Johan Bjerkelund, “Nach menschlicher 
Weise rede ich: Funktion und Sinn des paulinischen Ausdrucks,” sT 26 (1972): 63-100, 
90-92, 99-100, argues that xatà dvOpwrov Aën functions as a technical term indicating 
the nonscriptural basis of an argument. While Cosgrove's Greek parallels seem a more 
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reasoning of the ensuing argument. In other words, xatà dv@owmov acknowl- 
edges that the dta@Axat in 3:5 and 3:17 fundamentally differ even though the 
argument treats them superficially—and somewhat dubiously—as the same.!!? 
A more compelling interpretation instead understands word dvOpomov to 
establish the ensuing appeal to “merely human" standards (3:15) as the basis 
for a lesser-to-greater argument (a minori ad maius | qal vahomer) about God's 
dealings with humanity (327).!? This latter option prevents Paul from under- 
mining his own argument and accords well with his qualification of the rati- 
fied 810675 in 335: “even though human" (öuwç dv6poyrov).1!^ 

This lesser-to-greater argument technically requires only that the 8tfjxot 
in 315 and 17 both exhibit the inviolability that forms the basis of the 
comparison.!5 As noted above, however, for Paul to switch from a testamen- 
tary d1a8yxy in 3:15 to a covenantal Aa Dincn in 3:17 would create a rather super- 
ficial comparison, a type of word play that would serve mainly to showcase 
Paul's cleverness.!6 The actual argument itself accordingly becomes consider- 
ably stronger if 1067) designates the same legal instrument in 3:15 and 17," 
a consistency that the close proximity of the two instances and the application 
of xvpdw terminology to each (xexvpwpevny, 3:15; Tpoxexvewpevny / dvpot, 3:17) 
also encourage. 

If Paul does indeed use Grofen consistently in 3:15 and 17, then we should 
be able to show either that the testamentary sense in 3:15 dominates the seem- 
ingly covenantal sense in 3:17 or that the covenantal sense in 317 dominates 


likely background, Bjerkelund's proposal leads to substantially the same understanding of 
Paul's argument that I reach above. 

112 Hays, “Galatians,” 263; Dunn, Galatians, 181; Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 10-13. For prob- 
lems with Cosgrove's alternative proposal that xoà &v8ewmnov signifies Paul's adopting a 
perspective with which he does not agree for the sake of refuting it (Cosgrove, "Arguing," 
546), see p. 191 n. 22 below. 

113 Hahn, “Covenant,” 87-88; de Boer, Galatians, 219; Witherington, Grace, 241; Eckstein, 
Verheifung, 172. 

114 As Burton, Galatians, 178-79, notes, although Zuuc usually appears before the second ele- 
ment in a contrast, it can appear before the first (cf. 1 Cor 14:7) as the context suggests that 
it does in Gal 3:15. Nevertheless, the primary alternative suggestion—namely, that duw¢ in 
3:15 be read instead as the comparative ópôç (BDF $450.2)—would not unduly affect the 
suggested emphasis on a&v8pwrov. 

115 Ee, Murphy-O’Connor, “Irrevocable, 113; de Boer, Galatians, 219. 

116 The more distinct these instruments are understood to be, the more superficial the 
connection. 

117 As Moore-Crispin, "MIAOHKH;,' 9-10, notes, attempts to unite the two instances by attrib- 
uting to each a more neutral sense such as "disposition" (e.g., Fung, Galatians, 154) require 
a usage of Safe that has almost no support in the literary or nonliterary sources. 
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the seemingly testamentary sense in 315. Especially given the gentile audi- 
ence, the fact that the more testamentary instance comes first suggests that 
it takes precedence, but any solution must account for at least three other 
factors: typical usage patterns, wider contextual considerations, and the all- 
important claim of inviolability in 315. As I hope to show, all of these factors 
support a testamentary reading, thereby enabling a consistent interpretation 
of äu Diaen throughout the passage. 


Typical Usage Patterns 

I begin with typical usage patterns. Scott Hahn argues for a thoroughly cov- 
enantal reading based in part on his claim that all other instances of the term 
in Paul, the Lxx, the NT (with the possible exception of Heb 9:16-17), and 
the Apostolic Fathers mean *covenant."!5 I will return to the evidence of the 
Apostolic Fathers at the end of the chapter. In short, their witness turns out to 
be not quite as monolithic as Hahn suggests—I will argue that Irenaeus consti- 
tutes an early exception—while the differing nature of the testaments in their 
own cultural contexts helps explain the widespread absence of testamentary 
readings in their writings. 

With regard to the NT, however, Hahn's claim largely begs the question. 
Focusing on the Pauline literature, for example, the instances in Rom 9:4 and 
Eph 2:12 simply list àtx0fjxot as benefits belonging to Israel. If, as I will ulti- 
mately conclude, Galatians regards God's 91x05» with Abraham as his testa- 
mentary adoption of the patriarch, then mere association with Israel cannot 
suffice to establish a Aua Diaen covenantal nature. Furthermore, although the 
Pauline associations of a 810095 with blood D Cor 1:25) and the removal sin 
(Rom 11:27) do suggest covenantal nuances, these instances both appear in 
citations—of Christian tradition and scripture, respectively—where the sur- 
rounding argument makes no explicit appeal to the nature of the referenced 
Zog, The same holds true for the only other instances of 81965: in Paul: 
2 Cor 3:6 and 14, which allude to Jer 31:31-34. To prejudge the meaning of diadyxy 
in its integral role in Galatians based on these rather perfunctory appearances 
seems methodologically suspect. 

In Galatians, the terminology surrounding 51«84xy points overwhelmingly 
to a testamentary reading. Words typically associated with covenants—“oath,” 
"blood," etc.—do not appear;!? words typically associated with testaments 


118 Hahn, “Covenant, 81 Hahn, Kinship, 258. Other scholars who argue for a covenantal 
reading include John J. Hughes, “Hebrews 9:15ff and Galatians 3:15ff: A Study in Covenant 
Practice and Procedure,” NovT 21 (1979): 27-96, 66-91; Burton, Galatians, 496—505. 

119 Murphy-O’Connor, “Irrevocable,” 113. 
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appear throughout the passage. The legal terminology in 3:15 provides a help- 
ful example. Hahn discounts its testamentary value by arguing 1) that xvpdw, 
aGetéw, and Stat&cow are not exclusively legal terms and 2) that even if Paul 
does apply these terms legally, such terminology would also be appropriate for 
discussing a legal covenant.?? These caveats notwithstanding, the rare term 
emtdiataooonat—a hapax in extant Greek documents that predate the NT!21— 
still points toward a testamentary reading. In its Galatians context, the depo- 
nent compound verb makes sense only if it builds on the similarly deponent 
secondary meaning of 8toetáccopot as “make testamentary dispositions,'!22 a 
meaning especially prevalent in southern Anatolia.?? Furthermore, the related 
terms emdia8yxy (“additional will, codicil”) and émidtatibenrot ("make a later 
will") suggest that ¿xi indicates “additional” in such compounds.?^ Hence, 
BAGD defines £rtiótorráccopot as "to add a codicil to a will"25 Hahn objects to 
this definition as question-begging,'76 but it arises as the natural implication 
of the word's lexical components. With no other known instances of the word 
to counter this etymological implication, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
Paul opts for—perhaps even coins—this particular word instead of a more 
conventional term for “supplement” (cf. port in 3:19) because of its testa- 
mentary connotations. 

The suggestion in 338 that this dia@yxy determines who receives “the 
inheritance" (Y, xànpovopia) provides an even stronger indication of a testa- 
mentary reading.!2” Testaments primarily determine who inherits from a tes- 
tator; covenants, in contrast, have no intrinsic connection with inheritance. 
Of course, since the Lxx often refers to the land promised to the patriarchs as 
Israel's "inheritance" (e.g., Deut 12:910), the linking of the inheritance in 338 


120 Hahn, Kinship, 257-58; Hahn, “Covenant,” 86-87. Cf. Steven M. Baugh, “Galatians 3:20 and 
the Covenant of Redemption,’ wr] 66 (2004): 49-70, 60, who suggests that Paul uses the 
testamentary language of ratification in 3:17 to “establish a link” between the clearly cov- 
enantal Abrahamic d1ayxy and the testamentary principle mentioned in 3:15. 

121 All 26 other instances in TLG occur in later Christian writers. LsJ lists only Gal 3:15 
(“erdratdocopat,” 630). 

122 LSJ, “Statacow,” 414, meaning I1. 

123 Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 79. 

124 Ibid., 78-79. See Lët, “emidia8yxy,” 630; "ëm äu rtfeua 630, meaning 11. 

125  BAGD, “erdiati®yut,” 292. BDAG more neutrally defines it as “to add to, with the implica- 
tion of supplementary or modifying instructions” but still suggests that, as a legal techni- 
cal term, it signifies “add a codicil to a will" Cëmëiardoooua 370). Cf. LSJ, “emidtatioy p,” 
630, meaning 11: “make additions to a will.” 

126 Hahn, “Covenant,” 87 n. 44. He prefers the more neutral definition “to add to.” 

127 Ramsay, Galatians, 350. 
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with the Abrahamic dtaéyxy in 3:17 could indicate that ý xAnpovouia is sim- 
ply a Septuagintalism. Such reliance on the Lxx, however, could not explain 
Paul's subsequent focus on identifying the legitimate “heirs” (xAnpovopot, 3:29; 
xÀxjpovópoc, 4:7) of this inheritance. Galatians 41—2 even appeals to the stan- 
dard (human) procedures for handling a minor heir as an explanatory parallel 
for God's actions (cf. xat& dty6pomov in 3:15). These factors show that Paul con- 
ceives of ý xAypovopa in 3:18 as an actual inheritance, a conclusion that in turn 
suggests understanding čıaðýxy as “testament.” 


Wider Contextual Considerations 

The wider context of 315-4:1 also supports a testamentary interpretation. 
Hahn points to the Jewish/Abrahamic context of the arguments that both 
precede (3:6-14) and follow (3:17-18) the claim in 3:15, suggesting that a sud- 
den appeal to Greco-Roman law would constitute a jarring anomaly.?? To 
the contrary, Gal 3:15 begins a section (3:15-4:11) characterized throughout by 
appeals to a Hellenistic—or at least Greco-Roman—socio-legal background: 
a naðaywyóç in 3:24-25; a minor heir under guardians in 4:1-2; vio8ecta in 4:5. 
The indications of a testamentary reading even go beyond a simple similarity 
in socio-legal background. As Moore-Crispin notes, Paul's appeal in 41-2 pre- 
supposes a testamentary context: a father would use a will to appoint and limit 
the duration of any guardians for a minor heir.!29 

The wider context also suggests that 3:15 and 17 presume the adoptive nature 
of their dta8yjxa, an observation that fits well with the Hellenistic practice of 
adoptive testaments. Paul, of course, plainly invokes adoption in 4:5. Although 
this verse does not explicitly tie the adoption to the d1a8yxy, the otherwise 
awkward introduction of divine sonship in 3:26 helps establish the connection, 
a point that requires elaboration. 

As proof for his statement in 3:25 that Jewish Christians are no longer under 
the law, Paul claims in 3:26 that “all of you are sons of God through faith, in 
Christ Jesus.” Franz Mufner understandably expresses surprise that Paul would 
characterize the recipients as sons of God rather than of Abraham Jä After all, 


128 Hahn, Kinship, 258; Hahn, "Covenant," 81. 

129 Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,’ 15-16, 108-13. 

190 Mufner, Galaterbrief, 261. Cf. Byrne, Sons, 165-66. Lyons, Galatians, 227, wonders why 
3:26-29 introduces a series of intermediate steps—beginning with becoming God's 
children—to reach “the same affirmation" of Abrahamic descent that Paul essentially 


D 


established in 3:7, a problem that arises from conflating Abraham’s “sons” (3:7) with his 


"seed" (3:29). 
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not only has Paul focused solely on Abrahamic descent since 3:6,?! but the 
logic of the larger argument in 3:23—26 also requires showing that Abraham's 
descendants—not God's—now include law-free gentiles. That is to say, it is 
the gentiles' Christ-based status as Abrahamic seed (3:29) that demonstrates 
the irrelevance of law observance to such status. The logical and rhetorical 
emphasis in 3:26 therefore falls on the final three words of the claim: all of 
Paul's Galatian readers are “in Christ Jesus."?? That the ensuing discussion of 
“putting on Christ" in 3:27-29 seeks to prove exactly this aspect of the claim 
and that Paul drops “sons of God" from the parallel conclusion in 3:28 (“all of 
you are one in Christ Jesus”) help confirm this analysis. 

Why does Paul introduce the term "sons of God" in 3:26 if it serves no pur- 
pose in the immediate argument of 3:23-29? J. Louis Martyn suggests that it 
appears because Paul is citing a baptismal formula.!° Even if the phrase origi- 
nates in a standard formula, however, the further development of the theme 
in 41—7—where the Son of God comes to enable the adoption of others into 
God's family—indicates that it serves an integral role in Paul's argument. 
Martyn accordingly proposes that Paul highlights his readers' status as "sons 
of God" in order to downgrade the significance of Abrahamic descent/?* but 
the identification of the readers as Abrahamic seed in 3:29 renders such down- 
grading unnecessary. 

A second proposal identifies “sons of God" as indicating the full/mature 
sonship that stands in contrast to a minor's position under a matdaywydc.!95 
The “of God" thus becomes extraneous. As H. A. W. Meyer notes, however, “of 
God" already defines this sonship; "therefore to supply the defining idea is quite 
unwarrantable."36 In other words, the significance of this sonship lies not in 
the unmentioned stage of development that it purportedly represents but in 
the one to whom it expressly relates the Galatians. 

After reviewing the concept of divine sonship in intertestamental Jewish 
literature, Brendan Byrne concludes that "sons of God"—a “standard epithet” 
whose significance Paul simply assumes in 3:26—likely signifies “the members 


131 References to Jesus as God's Son do appear in 1:16 and 2:20. 

132 So Kwon, Eschatology, 87-88. Contra Tolmie, Persuading, 143, who claims that "in terms of 
content, the emphasis falls on the notion ‘sonship of God by faith.” 

133 Martyn, Galatians, 375. 

134 Ibid., 374-75. 

135 Tolmie, Persuading, 142; Fung, Galatians, 170-71; Lagrange, Galates, 91. 

136 Meyer, “Galatians,” 155. 
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of the righteous Israel, destined to inherit the eschatological blessing."?" This 
interpretation has found favor among recent interpreters.?$ Nevertheless, 
at least four factors argue against this effective synonymy of Abrahamic 
and divine descent: 1) the needless and potentially disruptive switch from 
Abrahamic to divine sonship in 3:26; 2) the gentile Galatians' likely unfamil- 
iarity with the Jewish literature establishing the exclusivity of Israel's claim 
to divine sonship; 3) the need for even Jewish sons of Abraham (“we”) to receive 
divine adoption in 4:5-6; and 4) the resulting redundancy of the argument 
for divine sonship in 432-7. 

The reference to divine sonship in 3:26 therefore makes more sense if it 
articulates a distinct concept that Paul has already implicitly introduced, can 
consequently assume in 3:26, and can then develop in 4:1-7. Understanding 
the Abrahamic 8to8/1xv in 315-18 as God's testamentary adoption of the patri- 
arch provides just such an introduction.!?? It also, incidentally, accounts for the 
article before vioOec(ov in 4:5. As Byrne notes, the article 


shows that Paul is referring to something mentioned before—or at least 
something presumed to be already present in his readers' concious- 
ness.... Yio¥ecia seems to be something presupposed all along— 
something that has been running under the surface of the argument 
hitherto, only now making an appearance but, in fact, requiring no 
explanation. 


Byrne relates the article somewhat loosely to “the sonship of Christ";^! it 
functions more intuitively as a pointer back to the adoption introduced with 
Abraham's Gtofäocn 197 


137 Byrne, Sons, 173. His summary of the theme in intertestamental literature appears on 
pp. 62-63. 

138 Cf. Moo, Galatians, 250; Hays, “Galatians,” 271; Witherington, Grace, 269-70; Hansen, 
Galatians, 11; Dunn, Galatians, 202; Matera, Galatians, 144—45; Betz, Galatians, 185-86. 

139 So also Rastoin, Tarse, 183. Although he does not interpret the 81067 in terms of adop- 
tion, de Boer similarly connects the "sons of God" language to the earlier portrayal of God 
as a testator (Galatians, 245 n. 366). 

140 Byrne, Sons, 183. 

141 Ibid. Cf. Burton, Galatians, 220, who suggests that the article points back to a mature son's 
time of release from under guardians in 41-2, a transition that has nothing to do with 
adoption. 

142 Of the other four occurrences in the Pauline literature (Rom 8:15, 23; 9:4; Eph 1:5), vio0ecía 
appears with the article only in Rom 9:4, where it initiates a list of Israelite privileges, 
all of which are similarly articular. The anarthrous nature of the other references— 
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The letter's other reference to Zog in the allegory of 4:21-5:1 provides 
a final contextual indication that Paul has testamentary adoption in mind. In 
this allegory, Paul identifies the Jerusalem above as “our mother” based on the 
portrayal of Jerusalem in Isa 543 as a barren woman who, despite not bearing 
any children, nevertheless has numerous offspring (Gal 4:26-27). As Chapter 7 
will argue in considerably more detail, adoption explains this seeming para- 
dox and thus seems to ground Paul's identification of the heavenly Jerusalem 
with the (adoptive) Abrahamic 61a) rather than the (nonadoptive) Sinaitic 
Ota]. 


The Claim of Inviolability 

Audience, relative position, typical usage patterns, and wider contextual con- 
siderations thus all strongly suggest a testamentary reading. Nevertheless, the 
inviolability that Paul attributes to the Got in 315 has always seemed to 
favor a covenantal reading. The problem is that ancient testators could amend, 
annul, or otherwise change their wills at any time.!4? In fact, this revocability 
provided testamentary adoption with its primary advantage over the practi- 
cally irrevocable inter vivos adoption.'^^ Childless Greek men could write wills 
before going to war (Isaeus 9.15) or traveling abroad (Isaeus 11.8) as a kind of 
insurance policy. If they died while abroad, they had provided for the continu- 
ance of their oxoc; if they returned safely, they could simply tear up the will 
and begin a family.!45 Paul's claim that “no one sets aside or supplements" a 
ratified 8t (3:15) would therefore seem inaccurate for a testament. 

Scholars typically account for the õaðýxn’s inviolability in one of four ways. 
One approach argues for a testamentary meaning of dia8yxy by claiming that 
the premise in 3:15 excludes the testator: Paul actually means that “no one 


especially in the similar phrases of Rom 8:15 (“you received a spirit of adoption,’ éAdBete 
Tvedua vio8eciac) and 8:23 (“awaiting adoption,” vio8eciav dmexdexouevor)—and the previ- 
ous inference of adoption in Galatians thus make it likely that the article in Gal 4:5 is 
anaphoric and not simply Paul’s typical way of rendering this abstract noun. 

143 The suggestion of Schlier, Galater, 144, that ovdeic refers to the testator himself thus can- 
not be correct. 

144 Athenian law required that an adopted son inherit equally with any sons subsequently 
born (Isaeus 6.63), suggesting that, unlike in the Law Code of Gortyn (x1), an Athenian 
father could not annul a previously enacted adoption. See p. 160 n. 108 above for evidence 
suggesting that an adopted son stood in an even stronger position than a naturally born 
son in this regard. 

145 For a dta8yx made before war and then (apparently) revoked upon a safe return, see 
Isaeus 8.9, 14-15. 
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[except the testator]” can modify a ratified Au Diaen ip Such explanations fail 
to give Paul's use of ovdcic its due and create problems for the interpretation 
of 317-20, where God (the presumed testator) adds the law without thereby 
being able to modify the previously ratified 8ta0/pa1.1^7 

A second approach tries to identify other legal agreements—such as the 
Roman fidei commissum? or the Jewish 8792 nin (a deed of gift in which the 
donor retains usufruct until death)^?—that fit Paul's description of inviola- 
bility. This approach founders because these alternative agreements were not 
actually known as dtcO7jxa1.!5° S. Llewelyn and Timothy Lim both seek to over- 
come this objection by appealing to a particular type of 8°72 nann in which the 
beneficiary receives half of the gift immediately and, similarly to a äu Diaen, the 
remaining half at the benefactor's death. Since one such document (P.Yadin 
19 [128 CE]) employs the cognate terms õıéðeto (“willed”) and ài&0exóv (“testa- 
tor”), they conclude that these deeds could reasonably be called irrevocable 
Zog Il Lim finds further evidence for this conclusion in the likely presence 
of the word Staf in the “badly mutilated” inner summary of P.Yadin 19.152 

The Tannaim, however, regard "jn" (i.e., 910095 transliterated) as the 
revocable counterpart to the irrevocable 1n? a distinction that reflects the 


146 Ee, Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,’ 72; Hays, “Galatians,” 263; Martyn, Galatians, 156; Oepke, 
Galater, 12; Theodor Zahn, Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater (3d ed.; KNT 9; Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1922), 167. C£. Phil 2:20. 

147 Accordingly, proponents of this reading usually argue that the passive npocecér and ref- 
erence to the angels in 3:19 seek to differentiate God from the law (e.g., de Boer, Galatians, 
219; Martyn, Galatians, 338, 357), a problematical argument at best (see pp. 194-95). 

148 Taylor "Function," 58-76. 

149 E. Bammel, "Gottes AIAOHKH (Gal 111. 15-17) und das jüdische Rechtsdenken," NTS 6 
(1959-1960): 313-19. 

150 Hahn, Kinship, 259; Hahn, “Covenant,” 82; Witherington, Grace, 242—43. 

151 S. R. Llewelyn, “The Revocation of Wills and Gal 3.15,’ in New Documents Illustrating 
Early Christianity, Volume 6: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 
1980-81 (Marrickville, Nsw: Macquarie University Ancient History Document Research 
Centre, 1992), 41-47, 46-47; Timothy H. Lim, “The Legal Nature of Papyrus Yadin 19 and 
Galatians 3:15,” in When Judaism and Christianity Began: Essays in Memory of Anthony J. 
Saldarini, Vol. 2: Judaism and Christianity in the Beginning (eds. Alan J. Avery-Peck, et al.; 
JSJS 85; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 361—76, 365-69. Cf. Esler, Galatians, 192. Llewelyn also notes 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel's claim in t. B. Bat. 9:14 that t£v signifies “a gift.” In contrast, 
Murphy-O’Connor, “Irrevocable,” 109, argues that the components of such deeds remain 
separate: they contain an irrevocable gift and a (revocable) will. 

152 Lim, “Legal,” 368. 

153 Eg, y Sanh. 2:6; y. Ber. 5:2; b. B. Bat. 135b. Highlighting the rabbinic principle that a 
testator must present his "p^n"'T to and have it accepted by the beneficiary (or the 
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origin of these two instruments in the two types of dispositions in contempla- 
tion of death practiced in Ptolemaic Egypt: the revocable Hellenistic Gate 
and the irrevocable indigenous petà thv teAcuthy gift.54 Accordingly, even Lim 
concedes that the appearance of 6197 in P. Yadin 19 would either signify 
“disposition” generally—a use of the word that, while lexically apt, has little 
support in the contemporary sources!®5— or indicate a scribal misunderstand- 
ing of the deed.!°° Either scenario undermines the suggestion that this type of 
deed was commonly known as a tapa. Paul therefore seems unlikely to have 
expected the gentile Galatians to recognize this peculiarly Jewish deed as his 
referent.157 

Hahn champions a third approach that identifies the dia8yxy in 3:15 with the 
Jewish “covenant.” As he notes, this interpretation succeeds at the two points 
where the other interpretations fail: it identifies the Stay with a legal agree- 
ment that was both 1) known by the name of 810675 and 2) inviolable even by 
its author./5? The problem here lies in the otherwise strong contextual indica- 
tions that Paul employs 8ta815« in its testamentary sense. 


beneficiary's representatives) for the "ost" to be valid (190), Walter Selb, “Ata&yxy im 
Neuen Testament: Randbemerkungen eines Juristen zu einem Theologenstreit," JJS 25 
(1974): 183-96, argues that this bilateral form makes such a "jp^rv"T—and, hence, Paul's 
dtadyxy—unilaterally irrevocable (192). Since Paul neither specifies “unilaterally” nor 
indicates that he has a peculiarly Jewish d1a6yxy in mind—Hellenistic 8190jxat required 
no such acceptance—the gentile Galatians would have little foreseeable chance of com- 
prehending this argument. 

154 Reuven Yaron, Gifts in Contemplation of Death in Jewish and Roman Law (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), 46-47. Eventually, the Tannaim restricted the revocable "p^r" 
to the seriously ill and the irrevocable MINN to the healthy, hence, X72 nina (“gift of 
the hale”) (e.g., t. B. Bat. 8:9). Adrian Schenker, “Le contrat successoral en droit gréco- 
égyptien et la diaéyxy dans la Septante,’ ZABR 6 (2000): 175-85, 184-85, followed by 
Bernard S. Jackson, “Why the Name New Testament?,” Melilah: Manchester Journal of 
Jewish Studies 9 (2012): 50-100, 64—65, hypothesizes that, based on its use in the Lxx for 
m2, the term d1a€yxy once encompassed irrevocable petà thv teAcutyy gifts in Ptolemaic 
Egpyt. He notes, however, that we have no direct evidence for this usage. 

155 Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 9310; Behm, TDNT, 125-26. 

156 Lim, “Legal,” 375. 

157 Recognizing the incongruity of appealing to a Jewish instrument in a discussion with gen- 
tiles, Betz, Galatians, 155, suggests that Paul refers to Greek instruments equivalent to the 
Jewish 8°72 NINN. As Llewelyn, “Revocation,” 45, observes, however, since a X33 rina 
was a deed of gift instead of a testament, Greek equivalents (such as the Egyptian petà thv 
teAeutyy gift) would also not be known as 8tafjxat. 

158 Hahn, Kinship, 259-60; Hahn, “Covenant,” 83. 
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We thus come to the fourth approach, which suggests that Paul uses Grofen 
in the sense of Hellenistic testamentary adoption. The foremost proponent of 
this reading is William Ramsay. Unfortunately, he essentially establishes the 
inviolability of a 810051 by conflating testamentary adoption with irrevocable 
inter vivos adoption: “the adoption was the Will-making."5? He also mistakenly 
concludes that valid Hellenistic testaments had to be registered in a “Record 
Office.”!6° Not surprisingly, few scholars have found this proposal compelling. 

One scholar who does affirm Ramsay's focus on testamentary adoption is 
Jerome Murphy-O’Connor.'©! For Murphy-O'Connor, however, all Hellenistic 
adoptions were revocable.!6? He can accordingly establish the inviolability of a 
91a90a, only by reading xatà dvOopwnov Xéyo in Gal 3:15 as indicating an appeal 
to popular consensus rather than strict legality.!63 Pointing to practical consid- 
erations of morality and property, Murphy-O'Connor then suggests that adop- 
tive testaments were commonly held to be irrevocable even if revocation was 
technically possible. He grounds the moral argument in Abdicatus, a second 
century CE Syrian work by Lucian of Samosata wherein a son who had been 
disinherited and reinstated argues that he cannot be disinherited a second 
time since his reinstatement essentially made him equivalent to an adopted 
son, i.e., a son by choice (Abdic. 12). As this text suggests, the very act of choos- 
ing an adult for adoption testifies to the adoptee's character and undercuts 
any moral justification for a subsequent revocation.!6* With regard to property, 
Murphy-O'Connor notes that adoptees became full heirs; the rights that Greek 
heirs possessed over their inheritance even during their father's lifetime would 
then make it difficult to revoke an adoption.!65 

If Ramsay goes astray by treating the adoption as the will making, 
Murphy-O'Connor goes astray by effectively treating the will making as the 
adoption. While he rightly notes societal elements that support the irrevoca- 
bility of Hellenistic adoptions, he errs in applying these elements to adoptive 


159 Ramsay, Galatians, 351. 

160 Ibid., 354-55. As William Wyse, IXAIOX: The Speeches of Isaeus with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1904), 194, observes, such 
registrations in Ptolemaic Egypt reflect "Egyptian succession duty" and do not indicate 
a wider Hellenistic practice. Cf. Norton, AIAOHKH, 62: "There is no evidence or trace of 
registration of Greek wills in the classic period." 

161 Followed by Rastoin, Tarse, 180-85; Jean-Pierre Lémonon, Lépítre aux Galates 
(Commentaire biblique: Nouveau Testament 9; Paris: Cerf, 2008), 134-35. 

162 Murphy-O’Connor, “Irrevocable,” 102. 

163 Ibid. 106-8. 

164 Ibid., 103-4. 

165 Ibid., 104. See p. 160 above. 
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testaments while the testator still lived, i.e., before the adoption had actually 
taken place Jop Potential adoptees named in a testament, e.g., had no rights 
over the testator's inheritance. Indeed, they might not even be aware that they 
had been named as heirs in an adoptive testament. Moreover, as noted above, 
the ability to revoke a testament provided the main advantage of testamen- 
tary adoption over the practically irrevocable inter vivos adoption, a distinction 
Murphy-O'Connor largely overlooks. Awareness of this difference, however, 
actually points the way forward to a much stronger case for the inviolability of 
an adoptive testament. 

The key question is at what point a Safe becomes “ratified” or “confirmed” 
(xexvpwpévyy). Noting that xvpdw “describes the legal acceptance or validation 
which must be given to a proposed transaction for it to be put into effect" and 
appealing to the purportedly parallel phrase 7 Grofen xvpta with which Greco- 
Egyptian testators often concluded and validated their wills (e.g., P-Oxy. 491.12), 
Moore-Crispin argues that Paul's xexvpwpévyyv “must have reference to a legal 
validation, effective from the time that the will is drawn up, which ensures 
that it is executable at the testator's decease.”!©” A testator, however, could still 
amend or annul such a will. Accordingly, for Paul's claim in 3:15 to describe a 
testament accurately, the "validation" must refer to a legal act that occurred 
once a testator could no longer modify his testament. It must have occurred, 
that is, after a testator's death. 

Once again, classical Athenian law provides a potentially illuminating 
parallel/antecedent. In ancient Athens, legitimate sons—whether biologi- 
cal or adopted inter vivos—had the right to take possession of their inherited 
patrimony immediately upon their father's death without any legal formali- 
ties. If, however, an estate had no legitimate surviving sons, then any potential 
heirs—whether through testament or intestacy—had to have their claim rati- 
fied by the courts through an émtdtxacia (or, for multiple opposing claimants, 
a dtadtxacia) before possessing their inheritance.!69 The ratification of a will 
thus occurred after a testator's death, just as Paul's argument requires. 

Indeed, the very revocability of an adoptive testament requires some sort of 
postmortem validation. As Frederick Norton notes, 


166 Ee, ibid., 108. Significantly, he builds his case around the possibility of “[renouncing] an 
adoption" (103), but renouncing an adoption is very different from revoking an adoptive 
testament. 

167 Moore-Crispin, “AIA@HKH,” 68-69. As he notes (67), the inherent sense of xvpdw as 
“validate” precludes understanding xvpdw as the execution of the will (contra Burton, 
Galatians, 179) or the death of the testator (contra Zahn, Galater, 167; Augustine, Exp. Gal. 
29.2 [Plumer, Augustine’s Commentary, 162—63]). 

168 See Harrison, Law, 1156—62; Rubinstein, Adoption, 40. 
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This "testamentary adoption" was not identical with adoption inter vivos, 
because the eicmotnats was not legally complete. ... until the public cere- 
monies were gone through with after [the testator's] death....It was not 
a complete legal contract like adoption inter vivos but rather like an 
instrument drawn up and signed by one party and waiting for the signa- 
ture of the other. The heir did not become legally a party to it until he had 
publicly signified his agreement by having himself enrolled in the phratry 
and the deme.!69 


Officials in Galatia surely had some similar legal mechanism for finalizing 
an adoption. Furthermore, once a testamentary heir had been ratified by the 
émtdixacta and had completed the adoption process, he could then—like any 
other legitimate son—block subsequent attempts to open a new entdixacia 
simply by making a solemn declaration (Stapaptupic) that the estate had a sur- 
viving son (e.g., Isaeus 5.16).!7° In other words, a ratified adoptive dta8yxy could 
not be "set aside" or “supplemented.” 

This inviolability of a ratified Soen reflects the general Athenian view of 
court decisions. As S. C. Todd notes, "In principle, the verdict of the court was 
final and there could be no appeal. It was an axiom of democratic political 
theory that this should be so: the verdict of the court was the opinion of the 
polis, and to acknowledge the possibility of higher authority was to repudi- 
ate democracy"?! Paul's claim thus accords with the theoretical ideal, even if, 
as Todd goes on to note, "In practice...there were several ways of reopening 
[a court] case.”!’2 For example, in cases of testamentary adoption, other claim- 
ants could charge an adopted heir's witnesses with bearing false testimony 
(ën pevdopaptupiwv) in hopes of having the original verdict overturned.!7? 

Adoption itself similarly seems to have been largely irrevocable. In addi- 
tion to the morality and property considerations noted above by Murphy- 
O'Connor, Athenian law required that an adopted son inherit equally with 
any subsequently born sons (Isaeus 6.63), suggesting that a father could not 
simply annul a previously enacted adoption. Here again, however, exceptions 
to the inviolability did exist. Technically, an Athenian adoptee could return 


169 Norton, AJAOHKH, 53. Cf. Lindsay, Adoption, 48, 83, who notes that this need for ratifica- 
tion after a testator's death differentiated Greek testamentary adoption from its Roman 
counterpart. 

170 See Rubinstein, Adoption, 45-55, esp. 54. Other intestate heirs could never make such a 
claim, hence the possibility of multiple court hearings in inheritance cases. 

171 Todd, Shape, 145. 

172 Ibid. 

173 Harrison, Law, 1156-57. 
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to the family of origin after providing the adoptive household with a legiti- 
mate son (Demosthenes 44.64; cf. Isaeus 6.44, 9.33, 10.11).!”4 We also know of 
one case where an adoption was revoked: Demosthenes reports that a certain 
Polyeuctus, after quarrelling with his adopted son-in-law Leocrates, reclaimed 
his daughter and married her to another man. Leocrates then won a settlement 
in court, after which both parties released the other from further obligation 
(41.3-5).175 

Such exceptions to the ideal, however, occur with purportedly inviolable 
covenants as well Dip Deuteronomy 24:1-4, e.g., allows divorce to dissolve 
a sacred marriage covenant, while the very need for a “new covenant” in 
Jer 31:31-32 suggests that the “old covenant” has in some way been broken / 
set aside. Objections that the possibility of divorce was built into the nature of 
the marriage covenant or that the old covenant was not broken without suf- 
fering due penalties apply equally well to the law allowing an adoptee's return 
and the singular case of Polyeuctos. In sum, then, unlike the easily revocable 
testaments of living testators, ratified adoptive testaments stand alongside 
covenants as legal instruments that aspire to inviolability and that thus form 
an appropriate analog for understanding the superior inviolability of a divine 
Zonen, 


The assumption that Paul understands Grofen in Gal 3:15 as an instrument 
of adoption thus helps resolve the chief objection to a Hellenistic reading, 
namely, that ratified Greek testaments were not inviolable. Adoption also 
helps resolve another potential objection, namely, that although a testament 
attains inviolability and comes into effect only with the testator's death, God 
(the “testator” in 3:17) does not die.” Whereas inheriting might require a testa- 
tor's death, being adopted does not: the ratification of a testamentary adoption 
before the testator’s death simply makes the (irrevocable) adoption inter vivos. 
Furthermore, under Greek law, a father could allow his heirs to start taking 
ownership of their inheritance even before his death,!8 a possibility that the 
absolute concept of patria potestas did not allow in Roman society. 


174 The law was probably intended to cover cases where an adoptee's original household was 
in danger of becoming extinct. While such returns could legitimately be understood as 
setting aside the original adoption, the requirement of leaving a naturally born son in the 
adoptive household ensures a standing testimony to the validity of the original adoption 
remains (Demosthenes 44.64). 

175 See Rubinstein, Adoption, 55-56. As she notes, the account provides too few details to 
establish any general principles. 

176 SoMurphy-O'Connor, “Irrevocable,” 113; Lyons, Galatians, 202, 205-6. 

177 Noted, e.g., by Hays, “Galatians,” 263; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 173. 

178 Moore-Crispin, “AIAOHKH,” 152-63. 
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Despite these interpretive advantages, Moore-Crispin nevertheless argues 
that Paul cannot have testamentary adoption in view: Christ—i.e., the “heir to 
the promise of the 519%” (316)—has no need for divine adoption since he is 
already God's true son (4:5).!”9 Paul, however, carefully refrains from applying 
the Safe language to Abraham’s seed.!®° Indeed, the connection between 
the äu Däzcn principle in 3:15 and its application in 3:16 would have been clearer 
had the latter verse explicitly invoked the Abrahamic Safe, Galatians 336 
instead refers simply to “the promises" (ai émayyeAlat), and the seed appears 
nowhere in the explicit discussion of the ëa Dänen in 317-18. This pattern sug- 
gests that, although the õıaðýxn has promissory implications for Abraham's 
seed, these implications accrue to the seed by virtue of natural descent, just 
as any son born to an adoptee becomes an heir of the adopting house by birth. 
In fact, as I will now argue, it is precisely Jesus' status as a naturally born son 
of God that differentiates him from Abraham's other sons and identifies him 
as the sole seed.18! 


Testamentary Adoption and the Identification of Christ as 
Abraham’s Sole Seed 


How does understanding God's d1a8yxy with Abraham as his testamen- 
tary adoption of the patriarch lead to the conclusion that Christ constitutes 
Abraham’s sole seed? In short, it suggests that Abraham shares in the divine 
inheritance by virtue of his divine adoption. The Abrahamic seed to whom 
God also promises a share in this inheritance must accordingly be a son of 
both Abraham and God. Christ's acknowledged status as both the Son of God 
(Gal 4:4) and a son of Abraham (i.e., a Jew) thus identifies him as the unique 
promised seed.!82 

While audience members relatively unfamiliar with the Abraham story 
might accept Paul's reasoning in this simplified form, the agitators could easily 
protest that Genesis names Isaac—not some unidentified future figure—as 
Abraham’s promised seed. Indeed, Paul himself subsequently refers to Isaac 


179 Ibid., 189-90 n. 4. Cf. Burton, Galatians, 502. 

180 Contra Hahn, Kinship, 261. 

181 Cf. Rastoin, Tarse, 185. 

182 Of course, Jesus does not come to his status as son of both God and Abraham through the 
normal human route of being born to the postadoption patriarch. Instead, he emerges 
through the subsequent divine impregnation of a woman descended from Abraham's 
original household. On the importance of the virgin birth for Paul’s argument, see 
pp. 241-43. 
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as Abraham's son born through a promise (4:23; cf. 4:28). We must therefore 
investigate how Paul interprets the biblical account of Abraham. 

Galatians 3:16—“[It speaks] as concerning one, ‘And to your seed"—clearly 
functions asan exegetical comment, but to what passage in particular does Paul 
refer? The phrase xai tà onéppati cov is spoken to Abraham in Gen 13:15 and 
17:8.183 Of these two instances, God's expressed intention in Gen 17:7 to estab- 
lish a 8ta8yxy with Abraham and his seed better fits the context in Galatians 
and suggests Gen 17:8 as Paul's source.!84 Indeed, Gen 17 contains many themes 
with potential relevance for the situation in Galatia: the requirement of cir- 
cumcision for all males in Abraham's household (17:9-12), the promise that 
Sarah will bear a son (17:15-16), and a differentiation between Ishmael and the 
promised Isaac (1738-21; cf. Gal 4:21-5:1). Since any rebuttals of Paul's argu- 
ment would likely appeal to this chapter, it makes sense for him to address the 
promise in Gen 17. 

Although Gen 17 clearly portrays Abraham’s seed as 1) a plurality 2) who 
will share in Abraham's d1a8yxy with God (e.g., 17:7), the state of the 8t«0/pa, 
enables Paul to overcome this portrayal. Genesis 17 begins with a command for 
Abraham to walk blamelessly before God, after which—and, thus, seemingly, 
in consequence of which—God promises that he will establish his Safe 
with the patriarch (17:1-2).185 As this opening dynamic suggests, while God 
does make many promises to Abraham and his seed in Gen 17, these prom- 


183 The phrase occurs an additional seven times in the Lxx: in Gen 24:7; 26:3; 28:4, 13; 3532; 
48:4; and Num 18:19. Both Gen 13:15 and 17:8 reflect "gn in the MT and refer to God's 
promise to give the land of Canaan to Abraham and his seed. 

184 So de Boer, Galatians, 222; Hays, “Galatians,” 264; Martyn, Galatians, 339; Betz, Galatians, 
156. On the basis of rabbinic arguments that relate the 430-year sojourn of Exod 12:40 
to the Abrahamic covenant in Gen 15, Daube, New Testament, 438-39, argues that Paul's 
subsequent reference to the 430 year gap between the Abrahamic covenant and the giv- 
ing of the law (Gal 3:17) identifies Gen 1518— 6 omëpugrt cov—as his source. The lack of 
a xat in Gen 15:18 and the irrelevance of the exact number of years for Paul's argument in 
Gal 3:17 render this explanation untenable. The citation's placement of xai and lack of a 
preposition similarly rule out Gen 2238—xai évevAoyyoycovtat ¿v TH onéppati cov—as the 
source, contra C. John Collins, “Galatians 3:16: What Kind of Exegete Was Paul?,” TynBul 
54 (2003): 75-86, 82-86; Becker, “Galater,” 53; Schoeps, Paul, 180-81; Brown, Galatians, 144. 
I affirm, however, the importance of Gen 22:18 for the overall argument; see the main text 
above. 

185 Noting that imperative + cohortative constructions in Hebrew typically render a purpose 
or result clause, T. Desmond Alexander, “Genesis 22 and the Covenant of Circumcision,” 
JSOT 25 (1983): 17-22, 19, argues that Gen 171-2 should be translated “be blameless so that 
I may make my covenant" (emphasis original). Cf. Paul R. Williamson, Sealed with an Oath: 
Covenant in God's Unfolding Purpose (NSBT; Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity, 2007), 87. 
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ises nevertheless remain conditional.!96 The äu Diaen could still be set aside or 
revoked; its maintenance requires obedience. Like a testament before the tes- 
tator dies, the Aua Dusn in Gen 17 therefore does not exhibit the irrevocability 
that Paul ascribes to a ratified 810615) in Gal 3:15. 

According to Gal 3:17, however, God does ratify the Abrahamic äu Diaen well 
before the giving of the law. When does this ratification occur? The obvious 
answer is Gen 22 when, as a result of Abraham's obedience in the Agedah, 
God swears by himself that he will fulfill all that he has promised to Abraham 
and his seed (Gen 22:16-17). In other words, the conditional promises of 
Gen 17 become unconditional and irrevocable for both Abraham and his seed 
in Gen 22.157 Hebrews 6:13-18 exhibits a similar understanding, claiming that 
Abraham obtains the promise only with God's oath, which makes it “unchange- 
able" (àuetáðetov). The markedly different vocabulary in Hebrews suggests an 
independence of thought that perhaps indicates a more widespread accep- 
tance of this idea in early Christianity. Regardless, Paul has already primed his 
biblically aware readers to think in terms of Gen 22 through his citations/allu- 
sions in Gal 3:8 and 13.188 

The act of obedience that wins this divine assurance is Abraham’s offering 
of Isaac—his beloved son (Gen 22:2) and only heir (cf. 2112)—to God. This act 
takes on new significance when viewed through the lens of God's testamentary 
adoption of the patriarch. One of the most important functions of an adopted 
heir was to continue his adoptive line, to provide his adoptive household with 
a naturally born son.!89 The decisive test of Abraham's worthiness is there- 
fore, fittingly, his willingness to surrender his own heir to his adoptive father 
(Gen 2222, 16). 


186 See, e.g., Bruce K. Waltke, Genesis: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2001), 263; 
Williamson, Sealed, 87—91; T. Desmond Alexander, Abraham in the Negev: A Source-Critical 
Investigation of Genesis 20:1—22:19 (Carlisle, U.K.: Paternoster, 1997), 86. De Boer, unjustifi- 
ably divides Gen 17 into a covenant of promise that requires nothing of Abraham (17:2-8) 
and a covenant of circumcision that requires Abraham's obedience (17:914), arguing 
that Gal 315-18 has only the former in view (Galatians, 220-21). The agitators would have 
more difficulty understanding such an argument than they would refuting it. 

187 A covenantal analysis yields the same result: as Alexander, “Genesis 22,’ 17-21, shows, 
only with the oath in Gen 22 does God ratify the ^3 promised in Gen 17. Cf. Alexander, 
Abraham, 86-88. Similarly, Williamson, Sealed, 90—91. 

188 Hahn, Kinship, 261. On the Gen 22 allusions, see pp. 66-67 (Gal 3:8) and 129-31 (Gal 3:13) 
above. 

189 Hence, Solon's decree prohibits adopted men from themselves adopting. See, e.g., 
Demosthenes 44.23-25. 
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Of course, God stops Abraham before he finishes the offering, providing a 
ram instead. This halting of the offering suggests that God refrains from taking 
Isaac as his heir through Abraham: like the head of any Greek oixoc, he prefers 
to have a son born naturally into his household as his heir through the adopted 
Abraham. If, however, Isaac does not become the promised seed, then the 
need for a seed remains. The passage accordingly seems to contain the implicit 
promise that, as he provided the ram, so God himself will provide the son who 
will become the divine Abrahamic heir (cf. Gen 22:8). Indeed, the whole pas- 
sage emphasizes God as "The One who Provides": Abraham names the place 
"The Lord will provide,’ and the episode gives rise to the apparently common 
saying “On the mount of the Lord it will be provided" (Gen 22:14).!9° As Gal 4:4 
then indicates, God fulfills this obligation by sending his own son to be born as 
a son of Abraham, a son who ultimately is offered up “on the wood" (¿nì EbAov, 
Gal 3:13; cf. &x&vo rëm EbAwv, Gen 22:9). 

Jon Levenson thus rightly notes that Galatians does not establish an Isaac- 
Christ typology so much as a significantly more radical substitution of Christ 
for Isaac: "Paul argues that the 'descendant' who is the heir of the promise to 
Abraham is not and never was Isaac or the Jewish people collectively. . . . Paul's 
Jesus does not manifest Isaac. He supersedes him" (emphasis original).?! Even 
this shift, however, has warrant in the Genesis texts. For example, rather than 
identifying Isaac as Abraham's promised "seed," Gen 21:12 instead states that 
the promised seed shall be named “in Isaac" (¿v Icotooc; cf. pna). Or again, after 
the Aqedah, the angel of the Lord makes promises in Gen 2227-18 about “your 
seed," an oddity given Isaac's presence. Admittedly, the text could switch to 
"seed" language because onéppa serves as a collective noun, but the switch to 
the singular pronoun in the Hebrew of Gen 22:17— "your seed shall inherit the 
gate of his enemies (v2"R)'— suggests that the MT, at least, has a single seed in 
view.!92 (Known Lxx manuscripts omit the pronoun, but Paul may have been 
familiar with a Greek text that included it or with the Hebrew tradition itself.) 


190 The key verb in Gen 22:8 and 14 is actually NNI / ópåw, or “see.” As R. W. L. Moberly, The 
Bible, Theology, and Faith: A Study of Abraham and Jesus (Cambridge Studies in Christian 
Doctrine; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 107-8, notes, the instance in 
22:8—"God NNT / dipetat for himself the sheep"— practically requires that we under- 
stand the verb in the sense, “see about / see to,” hence the usual rendering as “provide.” 
This sense then carries over into 22:14, where the name and saying recapitulate a key theo- 
logical emphasis of the narrative. 

191 Jon D. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son: The Transformation of 
Child Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 213. 

192 Collins, *Exegete,' 82-86. Collins builds on the work of T. Desmond Alexander, who 
also argues for a singular seed based on an apparent allusion in Ps 72:17 and the noncon- 
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Another feature of Greek adoption also seems to come into play. A Greek 
father's lack of complete potestas over his family suggests that, unlike in 
Roman adrogatio adoptions, a father who was being adopted would (or at 
least could) leave any preexisting children behind to maintain his original 
household. Demosthenes' Contra Leocharem seems to confirm this sugges- 
tion. As previously mentioned, Attic law allowed an adoptee to return to his 
original household as long as he left a naturally born son in the adoptive 
household (Demosthenes 44.64). In the Leochares case, the need for a return- 
ing adoptee's naturally born son to be adopted into the adoptive household 
(e.g., Demosthenes 44.23) makes sense only if the son had remained behind in 
his father's original household.!?? Such would seem to be the case with Isaac 
as well. 

For readers naturally inclined to understand ðıaĝńxy as a reference to tes- 
tamentary adoption, the Agedah account in Gen 22 portrays Isaac as one 
passed over by God. He remains the son of Abraham whose birth is prom- 
ised in Gen 17, and he retains his membership in Abraham’s original house- 
hold. Along with his descendants, he then inherits from his father a share in 
the äu Däscn that assures his eventual adoption as a son of God (Gen 17:21; cf. 
Gal 41-5, 24-27). Nevertheless, Isaac does not qualify as a naturally begotten 
son of God—he is born before the ratification of the 8to07)xv,, after all!9^—and 
God therefore refrains from appointing him as the promised seed 9" The role 
of seed accordingly falls to Christ, the one Abrahamic descendant who does 
not require an adoptive 6106jxy to become a son of God. Significantly, Gen 
22:16-18 simply declares the promises to the seed; it does not tie them to the 
Abrahamic Grofe, 

Effectively, then, Paul counters any appeals to Gen 17 by implying that 
this passage must be read in light of Gen 22, a movement indicated by his 


secutive verbal form that distinguishes the final clause of Gen 2217 from the collective 
seed mentioned earlier in the verse. 

193 Contra, e.g., Rubinstein, Adoption, 58-59, who explains the son's adoption by suggesting 
that the son of a returning adoptee had to be posthumously adopted as the son (i.e., no 
longer a grandson) of the adoptive father. This scenario cannot make sense ofthe speaker's 
objection that the original adoptee was himself adopting a son (e.g., Demosthenes 44.23). 

194 Pauls argument ignores Abraham's subsequent sons with Keturah (Gen 2541-2). If 
pressed, he would presumably argue that they do not qualify as heirs since God had 
already specified that the legitimate heir must come through Abraham’s wife Sarah (Gen 
17:15-19) rather than his concubines (cf. Gen 25:5). 

195 As Chapters 5 and 6 will explain, this distinction between Abrahams single divine seed 
and his descendants who share in the adoptive 8100, creates a tension that God resolves 
through the law. 
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importing of the singular seed from the latter passage into his citation of the 
former. Again, gentile members of Paul’s audience would not need to grasp 
these details to identify Christ as the seed based on his status as a son of both 
God and Abraham. The agitators, for their part, would also have a difficult 
time offering superficial rebuttals to this understanding of Abraham's seed in 
a Greek-speaking context where appeals to the biblical text would continu- 
ally run into the term d1a8yxy and its connotations of testamentary adoption. 
Finally, Isaac remains Abraham's son born according to promise, as Paul claims 
in 4:23. This explanation for Christ's identification as Abraham's seed thus 
meets the three critieria for a satisfactory reading identified at the beginning 
of this discussion.!?6 


Having thus made the case that Staf in Gal 3:15 and 17 signifies “adoptive 
testament,’ I conclude this chapter by returning to Hahn's objection that 
the Apostolic Fathers all understand the term 6dt«jxy as “covenant.” The 
Hellenistic origins of an adoptive testament can account for the apparent lack 
of attestation for this meaning of Staten in the Apostolic Fathers and, indeed, 
the vast majority of the history of interpretation. Early western interpreters 
such as Tertullian were more familiar with Roman law, which did not provide 
for true testamentary adoptions.?" That subsequent interpreters from the 
East such as John Chrysostom at the end of the fourth century seem similarly 
unaware that äu Diaen could designate an adoptive testament should come as 
no surprise given the apparent demise of the practice in the centuries after 
Paul.!98 By the time interpreters again became aware of testamentary adoption 
as an interpretive possibility, assumptions about the practice's early demise 
in Greece conspired with a by-then-well-established interpretive tradition to 
make the possibility seem moot. 

Nevertheless, one early Hellenistic interpreter does appear to interpret the 
Abrahamic 61084 as an adoptive testament: Irenaeus of Lyons, a disciple of 
Polycarp originally hailing from Smyrna in Asia Minor. The one passage where 


196 Seep.139. 

197 Marcion simply “erased” 316 with its emphasis on Abrahamic descent. See Tertullian, 
Marc. 5.4. 

198 The bestowal of Roman citizenship on all free inhabitants of the Empire—thereby mak- 
ing Roman law applicable throughout the provinces—through the issuing of the con- 
stitutio Antoniniana in 212 CE probably hastened this demise, although the constitutio 
seems to have left local legal systems in place as well. See Olivier Hekster, Rome and its 
Empire, A.D. 193-284 (Debates and Documents in Ancient History; Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2008), 52-53, 123. 
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Irenaeus clearly cites Gal 3:16 intriguingly defines the Abrahamic seed in terms 
of divine adoption: "[Abraham's] seed is the Church, which receives the adop- 
tion to God through the Lord" (Haer. 5.32.2; ca. 182-188).!99 He similarly associ- 
ates adoption with the promised Abrahamic inheritance as benefits conferred 
on the seed in Haer. 4.8.1: "God, who introduces, through Jesus Christ, Abraham 
to the kingdom of heaven, and his seed, that is, the Church, upon which also 
is conferred the adoption and the inheritance promised to Abraham."9?? More 
tellingly, Epid. 8 explicitly connects adoption with the as, claiming that 
"To them that believe [God] is as Father, for in the end of times He opened 
up the covenant[sic| of adoption 201 It therefore seems likely that Irenaeus 
understood the Abrahamic Grofen as an adoptive testament in Galatians.?0? 
Of course, Hahn could justly object that a covenantal understanding of 
dax could have led Irenaeus to infer adoption as well. This potential 
objection contains the key, I suggest, to understanding Paul's use of Baton, 
Scholars have traditionally viewed testaments and covenants as very differ- 
ent entities, with the former determining inheritance, the latter, obligations.208 
I have argued in this chapter that we should expand our understanding of 
Hellenistic testaments to include the possibility of adoption, i.e., the establish- 
ing of a kinship tie with its incumbent obligations. Increasingly, Hebrew Bible 
scholars have similarly argued that Semitic covenants derive their inherent 
obligations from the establishing of a kinship relationship.2°* While important 


199 ANF r561. Irenaeus cites Luke 3:8 (a reference to God's raising up children for Abraham 
from the stones) and Gal 4:28 to support this characterization of the seed before he cites 
Gal 336, which he advances specifically to show that believers receive Christ. A citation 
of Gal 3:6-9 then concludes the discussion of the seed's identity, while the adoption lan- 
guage itself echoes Gal 4:5. Accordingly, although Irenaeus does not emphasize 3:15-16 as 
its basis, his characterization of the seed seems to rely heavily on the larger Abrahamic 
argument in Galatians. 

200 ANF 1:471. 

201 Armitage Robinson, St. Irenaeus: The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching: Translated 
from the Armenian with Introduction and Notes (London: SPCK, 1920), 76. 

202  Irenaeus’s understanding of this adoption differs from the understanding I have sug- 
gested. For instance, he holds that everyone who receives Christ thereby receives both 
divine adoption and Abrahamic sonship. He accordingly does not distinguish between 
Abraham’s sons and seed, both of whom he identifies with the church (e.g., Haer. 5.32.2). 

203 E.g., Hahn, Kinship, 257. 

204 Eg. Frank Moore Cross, “Kinship and Covenant in Ancient Israel,’ in From Epic to Canon: 
History and Literature in Ancient Israel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 
3-21, 8: “Oath and covenant...is...a widespread legal means by which the duties and 
privileges of kinship may be extended to another individual or group, including aliens.” 
See, too, Hahn, Kinship, 1-31. 
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distinctions remain, this restoration of the kinship context for each instrument 
suggests that the two Gtofgeot had more in common than is usually recognized. 

This proposed overlap between testaments and covenants with regard 
to kinship ties / adoption carries significant implications. For instance, the 
shared kinship context could help explain why Lxx translators originally ren- 
dered m1 with 8toO/paj instead of ovvôńxn.??5 More importantly, given my 
conclusion that Galatians uses dia8yxy in the sense of testamentary adoption, 
the shared kinship context also clarifies both how Jerusalem could accept a 
gospel grounded in Abraham’s testamentary adoption (Gal 2:6-10) and why 
Paul never rebuts the covenantal nuance of the underlying Hebrew, even citing 
the more covenantal aspects of a d1a8yxy elsewhere (1 Cor 1.25; Rom 11:27). In 
short, as long as adoption provides the key to understanding the Abrahamic 
d1a8yxy—as I contend it does for Paul—covenantal and testamentary inter- 
pretations of the d1a6yxy prove largely interchangeable.2°® Context must 
accordingly determine the particular interpretation that Paul is invoking, and 
the context of Gal 3 points overwhelmingly to an understanding of 8ta811xv, as 
“adoptive testament."207 


205 Norton, AIAOHKH, 35, notes that, in classical Greek, Gratin could designate a unilater- 
ally determined agreement between two parties that was accepted/sealed by an oath or 
solemn promise (Aristophanes, Av. 440). This rarely but firmly attested meaning makes 
dia6yxy a potentially appropriate term to designate a divine M3, although the later 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotian all prefer ous (Behm, TDNT, 126). For current 
explanations of the Lxx’s preference for 9100/5, see Jackson, “Name,” 52-56, 60-67, and 
the literature cited there. 

206 Cf. Rastoin, Tarse, 177, who suggests that Paul constructs his argument so that dia8yy 
could be understood as "covenant" by Jewish readers and as "adoptive testament" by 
Greek readers. 

207 Ileave aside the question of whether a covenantal or a testamentary understanding of the 
81a is more fundamental to Paul's thinking. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Singularity of Abraham’s Seed and the Law’s 
Irrelevance for Inheriting the Promise in 
Gal 3:15-20 


The Problem of the Abrahamic Seed’s Singularity 


Chapter 4 began analyzing Paul's “seed” language by identifying Abraham's 
divine adoption as the basis for the seed's identification with Christ in 3:16. 
Since only Christ qualifies as a naturally born son of both God and Abraham, 
this asserted identification seems intended to support the point that Paul actu- 
ally argues in 336, namely, that the seed is “one.” This chapter and the next 
accordingly examine the singularity of Abraham's seed: why Paul regards it as 
important, how it functions in his argument, and how it compares to the seem- 
ing plurality of seed in 3:29. 

The argument for the seed's singularity in 316 could serve one of two pur- 
poses: it could either affirm the unified nature of Abraham’s collective seed 
or insist on the seed's numerical singularity. Noting the purportedly collec- 
tive understanding of Abraham’s seed in 3:29 (“if you are of Christ, you are 
Abrahamic seed") and the grammatical arbitrariness of denying that onéppa 
could function as a collective noun, Richard Longenecker contends that 3:16 
emphasizes the unity—i.e., the “corporate solidarity"—of Abraham's (collec- 
tive) seed.! This solidarity, however, has no relevance to the surrounding dis- 
cussion of the law's relationship to the Grofen in 3:15-20. It also forms the basis 
of standard Jewish interpretations of Abraham's seed, making it difficult to 
understand why Paul would have to argue for this point. Indeed, Longenecker 
can account for Paul's argument with only the weak suggestion that it repre- 
sents “a possible swipe at the targumic plural ['and to your sons’],”? a targumic 
plural with which the gentile Galatians seem unlikely to have been familiar. 
This lack of contextual relevance and argumentative purpose makes a collec- 
tive understanding of the seed in 3:16 improbable. 

Interpretations in which the verse insists on the seed’s numerical singularity, 
however, have typically fared little better. As Chapter 4 notes, the common view 
that the singularity justifies the seed’s identification with Christ would both 


1 Longenecker, Galatians, 132. Cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, 142-43. 
2 Longenecker, Galatians, 131. 
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beg the question and leave Isaac’s potential claim to seedship unaddressed.? 
Alternatively, N. T. Wright suggests that Paul understands onépyati to signify 
one "family" a sense that contrasts with "the plurality of families which would 
result if the Torah were to be regarded the way Paul's opponents apparently 
regarded it."^ I fail to see how the agitators’ position would create a plurality 
of families. If anything, bringing Jew and gentile together in their differences 
would seem to create a greater plurality than forcing all members to live like 
Jews in a single, Torah-observant family. 

The letter's two other explicit references to Abraham's seed prove helpful 
in plotting a better way forward. Significantly, both instances appear in close 
proximity to the number "one" (eic). In 3:19, Paul portrays the law as an interim 
measure instituted “until the seed [tò onéppa] to whom it was promised should 
come,” a claim immediately followed by the curious observation in 3:20 that 
“a mediator is not of one [&vóc], and God is one [eíc]." Similarly, 3:29 identifies 
Paul's readers as “Abrahamic seed" (tod ABpadu ontppa) because they are all 
“one [eic] in Christ Jesus" (3:28). 

I contend that Paul invokes the numerical singularity of Abraham's seed 
because of its implications for the law as a determiner of Abrahamic descent. 
This chapter covers 315-20, where he argues that the law, which was given to 
many descendants, cannot be the basis for the Abrahamic inheritance, which 
was promised to one seed. Galatians 3:21-4:1—the subject of Chapter 6— 
then counters this negative appraisal of the law's role with a positive explana- 
tion of its true purpose, namely, enabling God to remain true to his promise 
to Abraham without supplementing the number of beneficiaries beyond the 
original one seed. As will become apparent, the singular seed's dual sonship— 
Abrahamic and divine— shapes both the problem that the law addresses and 
the solution that it represents: by preventing the Jews from receiving the prom- 
ise of the Spirit apart from Christ, the law ensures that this dual sonship finds 
fulfillment only with Christ and, subsequently, with the union of the Jewish 
sons of Abraham and the gentile sons of God in him. The law thus finds its end 


3 Appealing to the apparent plurality of the seed in 3:29 (Fung, Galatians, 155-56; Bruce, 
Galatians, 172) and/or to rabbinic interpretations that simply highlight a particular feature 
of a word in the biblical text (Dunn, Galatians, 183-85; Hays, “Galatians,” 264; Witherington, 
Grace, 244-45), several scholars suggest that that 3:16 affirms the seed's singularity without 
also denying a collective or plural aspect to the seed. Such interpretations face the additional 
difficulty that 3:16 actually does deny that orépua “concerns many.” 

4 Wright, Climax, 163; cf. N. T. Wright, Paul and the Faithfulness of God (2 vols.; vol. 4 of Christian 
Origins and the Question of God; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2013), 2:868. 
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and fulfillment in funneling the Jews into Christ, a point that again undercuts 
any effort to bring the gentile Galatians under law. 


The Structural Unity of 3:15-20 as an Argument against Law-Based 
Inheritance 


I have suggested that Paul emphasizes the seed's singularity in 3:16 because it 
renders the law given to a plurality of Israelites irrelevant to the seed's prom- 
ised inheritance. To show how Paul develops this line of thought as part of his 
larger argument about the law, I will first consider the argument of 315-20 as 
a whole and then 317-38 in particular before turning to the discussion of the 
seed in 3:19-20. 

Most scholars understand the repeated theme of God's Abrahamic Safe 
to unite 3:15-18 as a (sub)unit.5 To be sure, a common thread does run through 
3115-18. Galatians 3:15 establishes the general legal principle that no one sets 
aside or supplements a ratified Safe, Galatians 3:16 supplies the specific 
case of God’s promises to Abraham and his singular seed Christ. Galatians 
3:17-18 then applies the general principle in 3:15 to the specific case in 3:16. 

The identification of these verses as a unit therefore falters not because 
of what it takes into account but because of what it overlooks. Of the two 
actions—setting aside (&@etet) and supplementing (émtdtat&oceto)—that no 
one performs on a ratified Grofen according to 3:15, 3:718 envisions only the 
possibility of invalidation (cxvpoi, xatapyéw); it does not explicitly address 
the possibility of supplementation.® Similarly, of the two recipients of the 
promises in 3:16, 317-18 mentions only Abraham; his singular seed does not 
appear. Treating 3:15-18 as a unit thus creates two “extraneous” elements in 
315-16: the additional claim that no one supplements a ratified dia8yxy (3:15) 
and the emphasis on the promise’s also being spoken to a single seed, who is 


5 Several scholars even link 315-18 to the preceding verses—either 3:1-14 (Witherington, 
Grace, 251; Longenecker, Galatians, vii; Rohde, Galater, vii) or 3:6-14 (Oepke, Galater, 7; 
Mufner, Galaterbrief, viii)—as the conclusion of Paul's Abrahamic argument, with 319-25 
then opening a new section that extends to 4:7. Against this particular proposal, the tight chi- 
astic structure of 3:6-14 (see p. 113 above), the opening vocative ddeA¢ot in 3:15, and a shift in 
argumentative appeal from (primarily) scripture in 3:6-14 to (primarily) secular socio-legal 
parallels in 3:15—4:7 all suggest that 3:15 begins a new phase of the argument. 

6 Moore-Crispin, “ALAOHKH,” 77, notes that cognates of d8etéw (3:15) and &xvpów (3:17) often 
appear together as a stock phrase (ele d8étyow xa dxtewow) in legal documents (e.g., BGU 
44.16, 281.1819). 
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Christ (3:16).” Of course, Paul might simply argue a bit loosely at this point, but 
two related factors indicate a more carefully constructed argument. 

First, as mentioned in the 51a9yxy discussion of Chapter 4, &riütortáccouot— 
the would-be extraneous word in 315—appears nowhere else in the extant 
Greek sources apart from a few later Christian writers. It is therefore possible 
that Paul himself coined the term for this part of his argument. Even if the 
word does not originate with Paul, however, its rarity still suggests that its 
inclusion has an intended purpose. That is to say, &riót'véecopot was not com- 
mon enough for detet y) Zmëtorzdozera to be a stock phrase that Paul might 
have written without thinking about the actual meaning of both components. 

Second, lexical connections tie the two supposed extraneous elements 
in 315-16 both to each other and to the argument in 339-20. Lexically, 
Zonë rdooougt constitutes a compound verb consisting of the preposition 
¿ni and the verb Statdécoopat. Richard Hays has noted the connection with 
the *ordaining" (Stateyets) of the law through angels in 339.9 The ër, how- 
ever, also resurfaces, not in 319 but in 336: "[not] as concerning [ini] many 
but as concerning Téi! one.” Although ¿ni does occasionally occur with the 
sense of “concerning” in classical Greek, this sense of ¿ni occurs nowhere else 
in the NT.? I propose that Paul indicates "concerning" with ¿ni rather than with 
the more common zept (e.g., Rom 15:14) to link this point about the singular 
seed with the preceding ¿nidiatosopar. In addition to these ties with 3:15, 
a common lexical theme also unites 3:16 and 319-20, namely, oneness (¿Q £vóc, 
3:16 / &vóc, els, 3:20).!° These connections then indicate a way in which some- 
one could try to “supplement” (as émtdtat&ocetat must be understood) a rati- 
fied 81805, without annulling it: not by adding conditions but by adding heirs. 

The preceding observations suggest the following structure for 3:15-20.!! 
As mentioned above, Gal 315-16 connects the general legal principle that no 


7 Cf. Tolmie, Persuading, 129, who suggests that the irrelevant discussion of Jesus Christ 
as the seed in 3:16 disrupts the flow of—and thus weakens—Paul’s argument. See, too, 
Moo, Galatians, 229— "Paul's christological interpretation of the 'seed'...is a parenthe- 
sis within a parenthesis" —and Williams, Galatians, 95. Burton, Galatians, 509, even pro- 
poses that où Aéyet... Xpic tóc represents “a primitive corruption... due to an early editor 
rather than to Paul.” 
Hays, “Galatians,” 264. So, too, de Boer, Galatians, 229-30; Rastoin, Tarse, 193. 
BDAG lists Gal 3:16 as the only NT instance where ¿ri “introduce[s] the object which is to 
be discussed or acted upon" (365, meaning 8). Cf. Jer [Lxx] 35:8. This use of ¿ni appears as 
the last entry with a genitive in Lët (621, meaning A.I11.4). 

10 ` Wright, Climax, 169. 

11 See the similar structural analysis of 315-20 in Matera, Galatians, 129—30; Pierre Bonnard, 
“Lépitre de Saint Paul aux Galates,” in Lépitre de Saint Paul aux Galates / Lépitre de Saint 
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one sets aside or supplements a ratified Grofen to the specific case of God's 
promises to Abraham and his singular seed Christ. The subsequent verses then 
use this principle to establish that the law can therefore neither 1) invalidate 
the promise inherent in the earlier Abrahamic Aua Diaen (3:17-18) nor 2) supple- 
ment the promise made to the single seed by adding heirs (3:19-20). Not only 
does this analysis account for all of the components mentioned in 315-16, but, 
by distinguishing between the promise made to Abraham and the promise 
made to the seed, it also makes sense of the switch from the plural *promises" 
(at &rotyyeAtot) in 336 (cf. «àv énoryyeAiv, 3:21) to the singular "promise" in 
317-18 (thv ¿nayyeàiayv, 3:17 / £& EnaryyeAtac, 3:18; cf. exyyyeAtou, 3:19). 1? The ensu- 
ing sections will further explain and justify this proposal by examining 327-18 
and 3:19-20 in greater detail. 


Law-Based Inheritance Would Unjustly Set Aside the d10$yxy with 
Abraham (3:17-18) 


Gal 317-18 

todto Se Aéox Siadyxnv mpoxexvepwpevyv ónó Tod 0700 6 ETÀ verpoxócta 
xoi Teldxovta Ety yYeyovoc vópoc oùx dxupol, elc TO KATAPYHOAL THV 
emayyeAtav. Bei yàp ex vópov ý xAnpovonia, oùxéti && Emayyertas tH OE 
ABpadu ov emayyerias xexdptotat ó Deéc, 


And I say this: the law that comes 430 years later does not invalidate a 
5108 xy previously validated by God so as to cancel the promise. !8For if the 
inheritance [is] based on law, [it is] no longer based on a promise, but God 
has granted [it] to Abraham through a promise. 


Galatians 317-18 clearly states that the law's subsequent arrival prevents it 
from invalidating the earlier Abrahamic 6106)xy. Most scholars assume that 
Paul uses this point to argue that the Abrahamic inheritance therefore cannot 


Paul aux Ephésiens (CNT 9; Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1953), 5-132, 70. Neither of 
these scholars relates 319-20 to the problem of supplementing a ratified Ga Den in 3:15, 
however. 

12 Many scholars (e.g., Moo, Galatians, 228; Longenecker, Galatians, 130-31) suggest that 
Paul uses the singular and the plural indiscriminately. Schlier, Galater, 45, relates the 
plural ¿nayyeàia to the three promises named in the covenant of Gen 17: 1) fruitfulness, 
2) land, and 3) knowing God. Lightfoot, Galatians, 142, attributes the plural to the many 
times God made the promise. 
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be based on law. Viewed in this way, 3:17-18 essentially addresses the basis 
on which Christians receive a share in the Abrahamic inheritance: Abraham 
becomes a definitive example whose reception of the inheritance through a 
promise secures, by virtue of a validated 5108jxy’s unchangeable nature (3:15), 
a promise-based inheritance for all Abrahamic heirs. Since the law would 
instead grant the inheritance based on obedience, it accordingly cannot serve 
as the basis for the Abrahamic inheritance. The points of exegetical disagree- 
ment then typically focus on whether or not Paul's failure to attribute the law's 
origins explicitly to God suggests an additional point of criticism. 

The intuitive sense that this argument seems to make masks several points 
at which the interpretation actually fits the text rather awkwardly. First, this 
reading has trouble explaining the argumentative thrust in 3:17. The verse 
forcefully establishes the promise's chronological priority, but, as Yon-Gyong 
Kwon notes, this priority ultimately proves superfluous: Abraham's reception 
of the inheritance would, by itself, establish the nature of the unchangeable 
51a9yxy.!4 While rhetorical emphasis could potentially explain the focus on 
chronological priority, the inference Paul draws from this priority also seems 
misguided since no one involved in the discussion would argue that the law 
does invalidate the Abrahamic topo. Even if Paul derives the claim in 3:17 
from 315-16—and neither the opening toto dé Aéyo in 3:17 nor the supporting 
claim (yap) in 338 suggests that he does—the relevant inference would seem 
to be that the law does not change or supplement the Abrahamic 8105. After 
all, no one would assume that the law had retroactively nullified Abraham's 
own share in the inheritance. 

Second, accounting for the role of 338 proves similarly difficult in this inter- 
pretation. In essence, the verse puts forward two premises: 


A.Law-based inheritance is incompatible with promise-based 
inheritance 
B. Abraham’s inheritance is promise based 


13 Witherington, Grace, 245-46, e.g., sees no significance in the lack of divine attribution. 
For the suggestion that the omission foreshadows the purported argument in 3:19-20, see 
Hays, “Galatians,” 264-65; Matera, Galatians, 131-32. Martyn, Galatians, 342, even argues 
that the adding of a codicil “by someone other than the testator” constitutes the key 
issue in 3:17-18. Paul has no need to attribute the law’s origin explicitly to God, however, 
because everyone would already assume this connection. 

14 Kwon, Eschatology, ug. Kwon resolves the problem by arguing that Abraham has not yet 
received what was promised, thereby leaving only the temporal argument. 
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Taken together, these premises demonstrate the incompatibility of law-based 
inheritance with Abraham’s inheritance through the 810615). Mere incompat- 
ibility, however, does not establish (yc) the claim in 3:17 that the law does not 
annul the promise.5 Paul's argument would beg the question. 

Third, and perhaps most significantly, God does not actually grant Abraham 
an inheritance based solely on a promise. As first-century Jews widely recog- 
nized, it is Abraham’s faithfulness in offering up his son in the Agedah that 
leads to God's validating the 51a84xy in Gen 22.16 Indeed, Paul himself invokes 
this tradition in Gal 3:8-9 when he cites God's post-Agedah promise to bless 
the nations (Gen 22:18) as the basis for the gentiles’ being blessed “with the 
faithful Abraham" (ot «à miot@ Aßpadu).!” Furthermore, the anticipatory 
introduction of the promise theme in Gal 314b— "the promise of the Spirit" — 
seems to identify the promises to Abraham and his seed preeminently with 
the blessing of the nations through the giving of the Spirit that results from 
Abraham's faithfulness.!? 

The resulting association of the promised inheritance in Gal 338 with the 
blessing of the nations in 3:8 and 14 enables a very different understanding of 
317-18. Two points prove particularly important. First, the inheritance 
promised to Abraham and his seed consists at least partially in a promise of 
blessing—i.e., a promise of the Spirit, a promise of life—for the nations. We 
might even say that the blessed gentiles compose Abraham’s inheritance. 
Second, as noted in the discussion of 3:8—10, “all the nations" (m&vta tà Zum, 3:8) 
due to receive the promised Spirit would originally have included Abraham's 
descendants through Sarah. 

Viewed against this background, Paul's argument in 327-18 suddenly 
makes more sense. By the principle in 3:15, the law that comes 430 years after 
God's validation of the Abrahamic Safe does not invalidate that earlier 
agreement.? It therefore cannot cancel the diayxy’s inherent promise to 
bless all the nations, including Israel (3:17). In other words, a failure to observe 
the law ultimately cannot keep Israel from receiving the Abrahamic blessing. 
Paul then proves (yap) this point in 338 by showing the impossibility of the 


15 Contra Betz, Galatians, 159, the yap in 3:18 does not abandon its normal causal/explana- 
tory force to introduce a summary (*hence/' 154) of 315-17. 

16 X See Sir 44:20-21; 1 Macc 2:52; Wis 10:5-6; Jub. 1715-16; Jas 2:21-24. On the development of 
this tradition, see Levenson, Death, 175-80. 

17 See p. 67. 

18 See pp. 124-31. émayyeAla appears in 3:16, 17, 18[2x], 21, 22, 29; émayyeMopat, in 3:19. 
The only other instances of the énayyeA- root in Galatians appear in 3:14; 4:23, 28. 

19 The 430 years presumably comes from Exod 12:40—41. 
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opposite assumption, namely, that the inheritance depends on law obser- 
vance. If Abraham’s inheritance—i.e., the blessing of all nations with the Spirit 
and life—depends, in Israel’s case, on the Jews’ subsequent law observance, 
then it would no longer depend on a promise, but God has already granted 
this inheritance to Abraham through a promise.?? The passage does not con- 
sider whether individuals secure their own share in the inheritance through 
observing the law or trusting in a promise. Rather, it considers whether subse- 
quent conditions can be imposed on a third party so as to invalidate an already 
secured inheritance?! 

Significantly, this shift in perspective enables us to account for all of the 
noted problems with the traditional interpretation. For example, the role that 
Abraham's faithfulness plays in securing the Gate / inheritance no longer 
creates difficulties since Abraham no longer functions as the definitive exem- 
plar who establishes a promissory basis for inheritance. Abraham stands 
instead as the one whose inheritance secures a blessing for others. The prom- 
ise thus serves, not as the basis for Abraham’s inheritance, but as the means 
through which he receives it (cf. òr émoryyeAlag, 3:18). 

This construal also makes better sense of the various structural and argu- 
mentative enigmas that plague the traditional interpretation. The focus on 
Abraham’s personal inheritance, for instance, justifies the initial concern in 
317 with invalidating—rather than supplementing—the Abrahamic 8t0Ypaj. 
The way in which 3:18 supports 3:17 becomes clear as well. The law cannot 
invalidate the promise (3:17) because if it could, then the inheritance would 
not have depended on God's promise to Abraham in the first place (3:18). 

Four minor features also support this interpretation. First, 317-18 never 
mentions the Abrahamic seed, an oddity in the traditional reading that effec- 
tively understands the passage to establish the basis for the (collective) seed's 
inheritance. My construal, in contrast, has no need to introduce the seed into 
the argument. Second, Paul claims that a law-based inheritance would “no 
longer" (ovxétt) be based on promise. The shift in practice that “no longer" 
indicates accords better with a discussion of Abraham's continuing personal 


20 The perfect tense of xey&pıotat emphasizes the continuing implications of this earlier 
promise. Contra de Boer, Galatians, 225, it does not therefore indicate “that Abraham is 
being presented as a collective personality... Abraham stands for the sons of Abraham.” 
Kwon, Eschatology, 120-21, rightly notes that xopiZogot without a direct object means “to 
show favor,” not “to give.” The logic of the sentence, however, requires Paul to show the 
promissory nature of the inheritance, suggesting that 318b assumes the previously men- 
tioned "inheritance" as the understood direct object. 

21 Cf. Hahn, Kinship, 262, although he focuses on the implications for gentiles. 
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inheritance than with a discussion of the basis on which individuals currently 
inherit (in which case a simple “not” would have sufficed). Third, as Charles 
Cosgrove notes, the effective interchangeability of 91:675) and ¿nayysàia in 
the traditional interpretation renders the final phrase of 3:17—“so as to cancel 
the promise" (elg tò xorotpyfjoot thv EnayyeAtov)—redundant.?? Taking the arti- 
cle in ty &retyyeA(oy as an anaphoric pointer to the aforementioned promise of 
the Spirit in 314b resolves the apparent redundancy: the final phrase highlights 
a specific implication of invalidating the di«8yxy, namely, canceling the prom- 
ise to bless all the nations.?? 

Fourth and finally, the passage leads to the question in 319, "Why, then, the 
law?” The standard reading in which 3:17-18 concludes that the law provides no 
access to the Abrahamic inheritance could certainly give rise to this question, 
a possibility often enhanced by the perception that these verses portray the 
law in a rather pernicious light. The interpretation that I have proposed, how- 
ever, differentiates the law from an Abrahamic promise identified as the sole 
source of blessing, Spirit, and life. It therefore fundamentally undercuts the 
traditional Jewish understanding of the law as providing a path to those very 
things. In other words, rather than arguing that the Abrahamic inheritance 
cannot be based on law, 317-18 instead makes a much more radical claim: the 
law cannot serve as a basis for blessing and life. With no need for pernicious 
overtones, this interpretation thus presses the question of the law's purpose 
with a force that the more typical reading simply cannot match. 

Galatians 317-18 thus argues that tying a person's share in the Abrahamic 
blessing to law observance would essentially set aside God's promise to 
Abraham. As I will now show, 319-20 further challenges this traditional 
connection by arguing that a law-based inheritance would also supplement 
the number of heirs, thereby illegally modifying the original terms of God's 
promise. 


22 Cosgrove, “Arguing,” 541. Cosgrove contends that the phrase limits the extent to which 
the law actually does invalidate the 81001, i.e., the law does not invalidate the Sais 
to the extent of canceling the promise since such a cancellation would be illegal. He thus 
suggests that Paul's argument presumes the implied minor premise that "the law repre- 
sents [God's] attempt to nullify or amend the Abrahamic covenant,” a supposed implica- 
tion of the agitators' position that Paul here adopts in order to refute (536-37). That Paul 
would expect his audience to intuit such a radical implied premise and recognize it as 
an implication of the agitators' position, however, seems implausible. For the purported 
synonymy of 8t) and énayyeAia, see Matera, Galatians, 131. 

23 Cf. Hahn, Kinship, 462 n. 88. 
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Law-Based Inheritance Would Unjustly Supplement the Recipients 
of the Promise to the One Seed (3:19-20) 


Gal 3:19-20 


(odv 6 vóuoc; tv Tt LTEWV y&pty noocetéðn, dyotc oO TÒ am 
19aT{ oðv 6 vópo apaßádocwy xd ogexéOn, dypic ob £AOy TO oéppat 
Q éml]yyeAcou, PStataysic ët cyyédwv èv xetpl pecitov. 246 8& pegig vòs 


t 
H x 


00x Bom, 6 dé Occ elc Zo. 


19aWhy, then, the law? For the sake of transgressions it was added until the 
seed to whom it was promised should come, "having been ordained through 
angels by [the] hand of a mediator. 2°*But a mediator is not of one, tand 
God is one. 


Having established in 3:17-18 that blessing and life come through the 
Abrahamic promise and not through the law, Paul opens 339 with the obvi- 
ous follow-up question: why, then, the law? He develops the significance of his 
immediate answer—“it was added for the sake of transgressions"—in 3:21-4:11. 
I will accordingly discuss this part of the response when considering that pas- 
sage in Chapter 6. In the meantime, Paul digresses from the question of pur- 
pose to characterize the law further as having been “ordained through angels 
by the hand of a mediator" As mentioned earlier, the first half of this phrase— 
“ordained through angels" (Gtervecyeic àv &yyéAwv) echoes the £riótercácoecot in 
3:15. The second half—“by the hand of a mediator’—leads to one of the most 
disputed claims in Paul: “but a mediator is not of one, and God is one" (ó òè 
peattng &vóc oùx Som, 6 8 Beds elc Zocnl 

In his thorough review of the history of the interpretation of 3:9-20, 
Terrance Callan provides three helpful principles for whittling the multitude of 
interpretations down to the truly viable 23 First, given the apparent context 
of the giving of the law at Sinai, the *mediator" in 3:19 must refer to Moses. 
Second, with no indication of a change in referent, 6 wecitys in 3:20a must 
accordingly also refer to Moses, whether as a particular reference to "that 
mediator" or as a general reference to the class of mediators to which Moses 
belongs. These first two principles, which enjoy widespread acceptance today, 
rule out the predominant interpretations from the second through the six- 
teenth centuries, which understood one or both instances of pecitng as refer- 
ring to Christ (cf. 1 Tim 2:5). 


24 Terrance Callan, Jr., “The Law and the Mediator: Ga. 319b-20" (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale 
University, 1976), 4—5. 
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Callan's third principle argues that since évd¢ oùx Som in 3:20a and ele Zon 
in 3:20b form an antithesis, the references to “oneness” in each half of the verse 
should be interpreted equivalently.”° This criterion effectively eliminates the 
many interpretations that seek to attach a substantive (Abraham, seed, people, 
family, nation, etc.) to the genitive £vóc in 3:20a.”6 It also suggests that, given 
the common interpretation of &vóc as signifying that “ó pecityg is not [a media- 
tor] of one,” we should probably understand the eic in 3:20b as an appeal to 
God's status as a numerically singular entity and not to his universality.? 


25 Contra Michael Bachmann, Antijudaismus im Galaterbrief?: Exegetische Studien zu 
einem polemischen Schreiben und zur Theologie des Apostels Paulus (NTOA 40; Freiburg: 
Universitátsverlag, 1999), 103-6, who argues that the difference in inflected form, the 
position of £vóc before the negation, and the need to supplement &vóc mentally with 
od 109A while adding nothing to cíc all suggest that the &vóc and ec could function 
differently. 

26 For example, Wright, Climax, 169, suggests that £vóc refers back to the “one family" of 
Abraham's true onéppa (3:16), giving 3:20a the sense, “Moses is not the mediator through 
whom this promised 'one seed' is brought into existence." This construal has several 
problems. First, to account for the lack of an article before &vóc, Wright reads the ó as 
the clause's full subject and pecitys &vóc as its predicate: “he [6] is not (the) mediator 
of (the) single family [yecttys &vóc]" (170). This unintuitive grammatical construction, 
which Wright justifies with an appeal to Hebrew idiom, ignores the parallelism with 6 
Ocóc in 3:20b: 6 8& peattys évòç oùx Zem (3:202) / 6 8& 9ed¢ elc żotw (3:20b). Second, Wright 
connects 3:20b to 3:20a by suggesting that “God is one" (3:20b) implies God “desires one 
family" (170), a non sequitur. Indeed, even the purported parallel in Rom 3:29-30 (171) por- 
trays God as a god of both Jews and gentiles, of both the circumcised and the uncircum- 
cised, thereby drawing distinctions within God's “family” (cf. Rom 411-12). Furthermore, 
according to Wright, 3:20b supplies the basis for the claim in 3:20a: “God, being himself 
one, desires a single family, but the Mosaic law was given to one race only and therefore 
cannot put this plan into operation" (172, emphasis added). A yap in 3:20b would sup- 
port this reading better than the é that appears. More importantly, the proposed logic is 
faulty: there is no a priori reason why the Mosaic Torah could not be at least one of the 
factors uniting God's single family. 

27 Like many scholars, Callan, "Law," 195-203 understands the claim that "God is one" in 
3:20b as an affirmation of God's universality and simplicity (cf. Rom 3:29-30). (Whereas 
most scholars assume that Paul's claim derives from the Shema in Deut 6:4, Paul's use of 
"God" instead of “the Lord" suggests to Callan that it derives instead from Greek monothe- 
ism. Cf. Betz, Galatians, 172 n. 87.) Callan accordingly argues for &vóc in 3:20a as a qualita- 
tive genitive, i.e., “ô uecitys is not one.” A qualitative genitive, however, seems awkward: 
had Paul intended to contrast the *oneness" of Moses and God, he would likely have used 
the same nominative eic in 3:20a that appears in 3:20b instead of a rare (in Koine Greek, at 
least) qualitative genitive. The difficulty in determining what it means to say that Moses, 
unlike God, is not *one" / "simple" further increases the awkwardness. Callan's ultimate 
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By itself, the claim that a mediator is not “of one” could signify either the 
mediation of at least two parties or the representation of a group 28 The for- 
mer option seems unlikely: it would fail to differentiate the law from the 
promise—the promise also involves two parties—and make the contrast- 
ing claim in 3:20b that “God is one" difficult to understand.?? In contrast, the 
straightforward implication of the two premises in 3:20—i.e., that ó pegitngç is 
not "of" the one God—fits well logically with the idea of mediatorial represen- 
tation of a group. Thus, although the shift in case from évéc to eic indicates that 
Paul does not contrast the mediator with God, the logic suggests that he does 
sharply distinguish the mediator from God. To what end does Paul make this 
distinction? Interpreters have identified two main possibilities. 

Many scholars view Paul's argument as an attempt to separate God from the 
giving of the law. According to this interpretation, Paul disparages the law by 
arguing that Moses did not represent the one God but the plurality of angels 
mentioned in 3:9.99 Several factors render this reading untenable, not the 


suggestion that Moses’ “complexity” refers to his combining divine inspiration with 
human language in giving the law (218-19) would hardly constitute a valid critique since 
neither the divine promise (which also finds expression in human language) nor Jesus 
avoids such complexity. 

28 [Interpreting the intermediary as the Angel of Yahweh (i.e., as “Yahweh in human form"), 
Michael S. Heiser, The Unseen Realm: Recovering the Supernatural Worldview of the Bible 
(Bellingham, Wash.: Lexham, 2015), 166, understands 3:20 to affirm that, although Yahweh 
and this intermediary are differentiable (£vóc oùx gotw), they are nevertheless still “one” 
(elc Soa), A lack of connection with the rest of Paul's argument in Gal 315-20 under- 
mines this otherwise intriguing proposal. 

29 A few scholars try to resolve the difficulty by suggesting that Paul here contrasts the bilat- 
eral/reciprocal nature of the mediated law with the unilateral nature of the promise (see 
Callan, “Law,” 15, 22, 24), but the claims in 3:20 imply nothing about the types of agreement 
in view. The suggestion of Betz, Galatians, 171-73, that Paul argues for the inferiority of 
the law on the grounds that the plurality of relationships inherent in the definition 
of a “mediator” does not conform to the oneness of God creates a superficial contrast 
that makes little sense. According to Baugh, “Galatians 3:20,” 66, the oneness refers to 
Trinitarian unity, with 3:20 then arguing that the intra-Trinitarian promise of the Father 
to the Son/Seed could not involve a mediator. That Trinitarian unity would have been so 
well understood by Paul and his audience that he could invoke it in such an elliptical way 
seems implausible. 

30 E.g., de Boer, Galatians, 227-28; Martyn, Galatians, 365-70; Hübner, Law, 27; Mufner, 
Galaterbrief, 248—49. Albert Vanhoye, "Médiateur des anges en Ga 3:19-20,” Bib 59 (1978): 
403-11, 408, suggests that the mediator in view is not Moses but an angelic representative 
(cf. Acts 7:38) who then meets with Moses as the human mediator. Gaston, Paul, 35-44, 
who suggests that the so-called "tradition" of angelic involvement in the giving of the law 
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least of which would be the utter implausibility of trying to divorce God from 
his holy law and angels. The agitators would have no problem refuting such an 
argument. Indeed, even 3:19 identifies the angels only as intermediaries, stat- 
ing that the law was ordained “through” them (òr &yyéAwv).3! The defense of 
the law's place in God's plan that immediately follows in 3:21-22, not to men- 
tion Paul's favorable view of the law elsewhere (e.g., Rom 7:2), also make it 
unlikely that 3:20 seeks to deny or somehow limit the divine origin of the law. 
I accordingly suggest that Paul's argument instead seeks to differentiate 
the law from the promise to Abraham’s single seed. In this view, he differ- 
entiates the mediator from God—indeed, from the whole divine side of the 
transaction—in order to identify Moses as a representative of the plurality of 
Israelites who received the law (cf. Exod 20:19; Deut 5:27-31).?? He then allows 
the Galatians to draw the clear implication:?? if the law was given to a plu- 
rality of Israelites, then it cannot be related to the inheritance promised to 
Abraham and his single seed.?* That is to say, the law cannot be related to the 


(cf. Acts 7:38, 53; Josephus, A. J. 15.136) constitutes a wholly modern construct resulting 
"from a Billerbeck mentality" (37), interprets Gal 3:19 as signifying that the angels admin- 
istered God's law among the nations (43). 

31 Noting that 8i& with a genitive could designate either an intermediate or an ultimate 
source when limiting a passive verb (BDF 8223.2), Martyn, Galatians, 356-57, 364—70, 
argues that context requires the preposition to identify the ultimate source in 3:19: 
Statoyeics àv &yyéAwy, “ordained by angels.’ Similarly, de Boer, Galatians, 229; Hübner, Law, 
26-27. For Paul to expect his readers to derive such a novel position from an ambiguous 
preposition whose primary meaning supports the more traditional understanding makes 
little sense. Accordingly, had Paul intended to designate the angels as the ultimate source 
of the law, we would have expected him to use the unambiguous 076, as he does in Gal 1:1 
(edayyeAtabev bn’ Euod), 3:17 (npoxexvpwpévny brò Tod Oeo), and 4:9 (yvwobEvtes orto Beo). 
So Witherington, Grace, 257; Berger, ‘Abraham,’ 56. 

32 As Zahn, Galater, 177, notes, God has the angels to speak for him, so Moses must represent 
the people. For other interpreters who understand 3:20 as identifying Moses as the repre- 
sentative of Israel, see the literature cited in Callan, “Law,” 10, 22 n. 40, 25. I see no basis for 
the contention of de Boer, Galatians, 228, that “the issue is the plurality of the initiating 
party” (emphasis original). 

33 The argument in 3:20 must have an implied point since 3:20b is not a conclusion. 
So Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 249; Martyn, Galatians, 365-66. 

34 Wilhelm Lütgert, Gesetz und Geist: Eine Untersuchung zur Vorgeschichte des Galaterbriefes 
(BFCT 22/6; Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1919), 63, draws this inference from 3:20a alone. 
See, too, the helpful graphical portrayal in Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 119, which shows 
3:20a as the reverse formulation of the “one seed” argument in 3:16. Cf. Matera, Galatians, 
129-30, who identifies this contrast but interprets it as pointing to the mediated (and thus 
inferior) nature of the law. 
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Abrahamic 81a8yxy because, if it were, it would effectively have supplemented 
(cf. emtdtatdécoetat, 3:5) the original promise by increasing the number of 
beneficiaries.?5 Paul thus differentiates the law from the promise here, not on 
the grounds that it is mediated, but on the grounds that it is given to a plurality. 

Callan objects to this reading on the grounds that a mediator need not imply 
representation of a group.*6 I have two observations in response. First, a medi- 
ator necessarily implies only the involvement of two or more parties, an impli- 
cation that, as noted above, seems unlikely to constitute Paul's point since it 
cannot distinguish the law from the promise. Second, having acknowledged 
the absence of absolute logical rigor, it is worth observing that the specifics of 
the giving of the law do support the larger point. The problem, in other words, 
does not negate the claim that the law was given through Moses to all Israel. 
Accordingly, even if the agitators objected to the logic of the formulation, they 
would still have to address the biblical portrayal of Moses as the representative 
through whom God makes his Safe with all the Israelites (e.g., Exod 19:3-8). 

In conclusion, then, this reading of 3:20 meets all three of Callan's cri- 
teria: it understands ¿v yetpl pecitov as a reference to Moses, it understands 
6 uec ttv in 3:20a as a general reference to the class of mediators to which Moses 
belongs, and it interprets the &vóc and the eic in 3:20 equivalently. This reading 


35  TheJews inheriting of a share in the Abrahamic 8ta875v, (see pp. 175-80) does not supple- 
ment the 8ta071xv, by adding beneficiaries since the Jews ultimately receive the inheri- 
tance only by becoming part of the unified “one” in Christ (see Chapter 6). Significantly, 
the faith necessary for this union then qualifies them as the faithful Abraham's true sons 
and heirs (cf. Gal 3:7). 

36 Callan, “Law,” 25. So, too, Burton, Galatians, 191. This problem disappears if ó pesitnç in 
3:20a refers back to the specific mediator mentioned at the end of 3:19, i.e., Moses. Such 
a reading, however, would require that 3:20 assume rather than establish Moses' repre- 
sentation of the Israelites, thereby making 3:20b superfluous. The anaphoric reading of 
Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 100—109, avoids this particular problem by interpreting 3:20b 
as making the additional point that the same God stands behind both the law and the 
promise, a reading that not only interprets the &vóc and the eic differently but also prob- 
lematically presumes that the anarthrous évdc refers exclusively to the one Abrahamic 
seed. Other difficulties also bedevil the anaphoric interpretation of 6 uecttvc. For instance, 
the present tense of £cxtvin 3:20a suggests a general statement rather than a historic refer- 
ence. Wright, Climax, 169, argues that a plural would be more appropriate for a general 
statement, but the use of the singular 6 xAypovoyos to signify “an heir" in 4:1 provides 
a perfect parallel to the generic use of 6 uscítrc here. Furthermore, had Paul intended a 
specific reference to Moses, he could have simply named him: since the argument focuses 
on the plurality of beings involved rather than the mediated nature of the law, Paul gains 
nothing by referring to Moses as “a mediator.” A general statement thus better accounts 
for Paul's use of the abstract pesitng. 
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also accounts for the shift from the genitive £vóc in 3:20a to the nominative le 
in 3:20b and makes sense of the lexical connection with Abraham’s “one” seed 
in 3:16. Finally, it has the advantage of assuming the natural alignment of God 
with his angels (and law): the plurality of angels represent the one God, while 
the one mediator represents the plurality of Israelites. Galatians 3319-20 thus 
neither disparages the law nor distances it from God. Instead, the verses deny 
that the law could function as a basis for the inheritance promised to the sole 
Abrahamic seed, thereby bringing out the initial significance of Paul's argu- 
ment for the seed's singular nature in 3:16. 

In truth, however, the singular seed has a more integral significance for 
understanding the law than this negative implication would suggest. Chapter 
6 explores this more robust relationship between the singular seed and the law. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Abrahamic Seed as the Key to Understanding 
the Law in Gal 3:21-4:11 


The Law as God’s Response to the Seed’s Required Singularity 


Having denied that the law could play any role in leading to the blessing and 
life that come through the Abrahamic promises, it remains for Paul to explain 
the role that the law actually does play and, in so doing, to explain its cur- 
rent obsolescence for those in Christ. As Chapter 5 noted, he begins this expla- 
nation in 3:19 with the brief comment that “for the sake of transgressions 
[the law] was added until the seed to whom it was promised should come” 
(tOv napaßdoswv dew npocetéðn dypic ob Dn TO onréppa à ènhyyeàtar). Paul 
thus ties the end of the law to the coming of Abraham's seed, a point that inter- 
preters often fail to appreciate adequately. 

Scholars all too quickly assume that Paul associates the end of the law with 
Abraham’s seed because, as 3:16 indicates, Christ is Abraham’s seed.! Donald 
Juel grounds this christological focus by identifying 3:19a as a “paraphrase” of 
the blessing in Gen 49:10, which prophesies a continuous line of rulers from 
Judah “until Shiloh comes" (mrw &172 Ty) / “until the things reserved for him 
should come" (£o dv EAGy «à &noxsipeva opréi 7 Juel points out that 4Q252 V 
and the targumim understand this phrase messianically—an interpretive tra- 
dition with which the Galatians would again likely be unfamiliar—but neither 
context nor lexical connections support the proposal of this extremely weak 
echo. The typical interpretation of eig Xpictov in 3:24 as indicating that the 
law functions as a matdaywyd¢ for the Jews “until Christ" could perhaps justify 
this christological focus, but I will argue below that a temporal reading of eig 
Xptotov misreads the argument in 3:24. 

Nevertheless, the chief problem with this christological reading of the 
seed in 3:19 lies in identifying the basis on which Paul would understand 
the Christ to end the law. Appeals to a purportedly widespread Jewish belief 
that the Mosaic Torah would cease to apply in the messianic age have little evi- 
dence to support them? and, as Heikki Räisänen notes, cannot overcome Paul's 


1 E.g., Moo, Galatians, 225, 235. 
2 Juel, Messianic, 86. 
3 See Peter Schafer, “Die Torah der messianischen Zeit,’ Zvw 65 (1974): 27-42. 
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absolute silence regarding such a belief when it would have proved so helpful 
to his cause.* Dunn’s proposal that Christ’s death makes the sacrificial sys- 
tem of the law obsolete by achieving a permanent atonement cannot explain 
why this death would invalidate purportedly “ceremonial” aspects of law such 
as circumcision, especially if the law’s relevance as a guide in “moral” areas 
remains.? Making this argument even less likely, with the exception of a pos- 
sible allusion in 1:4—“[Jesus Christ,] who gave himself for [bzép] our sins in 
order that he might deliver us from the present evil age"—atonement for sin 
has played no part in the argument of Galatians.® 

Given the difficulty of finding any reason in the text, many interpreters 
choose to focus more on the existence ofa termination point for the law than on 
the reason for this point, an interpretive strategy that effectively reduces Paul's 
claim to mere assertion." That Christ brings the law to an end, however, would 
seem to be one of the key points on which Paul and the agitators disagree. 
Itis a point, in other words, that he needs to establish, not assume or assert. 

I suggest that scholars have such a difficult time identifying a compelling 
argument for the end of the law because they assume Christ's seedship to be 
largely irrelevant to the issue, a stance that effectively reverses Paul's logic. 
Galatians 3:19, after all, ties the end of the law, not to the coming of the Christ, 
but to the coming of Abraham’s seed. The law therefore does not end with 
the arrival of the Christ, who also happens to be Abraham's seed, but with the 
arrival of Abraham’s seed, who also happens to be the Christ. This proposed 
importance of the Abrahamic seed finds confirmation in Gal 3:21-22 when 
Paul identifies the giving of the (Abrahamic) promises as the purpose (tva) of 
a transgression-oriented law. To understand Paul's logic, then, we must seek to 
understand the relationship between the law and Abraham's seed, particularly 
why the seed's arrival would bring about the end of the law. 

This connection between the law and the seed suggests that the law's pur- 
pose somehow relates to the Abrahamic 818954. Indeed, the preceding discus- 
sion of 3:15-20 has revealed a problem that this inviolable 51a6jxy creates. On 
the one hand, the promise to bless all the nations (3:8; cf. Gen 22:18) originally 
includes Abraham's descendants through Sarah. On the other hand, only two 
individuals receive this promise to bless the nations: Abraham and his single 


4 Räisänen, Paul, 236—40. Bruce, Galatians, 83-84, 176, argues for the incompatibility of Messiah 
and Torah in Paul's logic but grounds it primarily in Paul's Damascus Road revelation. 

5 Dunn, Galatians, 190. 

6 On the nonsacrificial understanding of 3:13, see pp. 16-22 above. 

7 Eg. Williams, Galatians, 97; Hansen, Galatians, 102; Matera, Galatians, 133; Fung, Galatians, 
160; Burton, Galatians, 189; Meyer, “Galatians,” 130. 
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seed. The problem arises in that the promised blessing comes to the nations in 
the form of the Spirit (3:14). As will become apparent, reception of the Spirit 
“adopts” a person as a son of God (Gal 4:5-6; cf. Rom 8:15). Jews who receive 
the Spirit would therefore qualify as Abrahamic seed by virtue of their being 
sons of both Abraham and God. God thus faces a dilemma: he must fulfill the 
promise inherent in the inviolable Abrahamic 61a$7n, but fulfilling it would 
effectively supplement the dta8yxy through the addition of heirs. 

This chapter argues that, according to 3:19a and 3:21-4:11, God resolves this 
problem by “adding” the law. The law distinguishes Israel from the nations, 
thereby excluding them from the scope of the promise. The law cannot, how- 
ever, ultimately keep the promise from the Jews, a task that would effectively 
modify Abraham’s promised inheritance (cf. 317-18). Instead, it compels 
Abraham’s Jewish sons into the patriarch's single seed—i.e., into Christ— 
where they then receive the promised blessing. In this way, the law enables 
God to remain faithful to both requirements of the Abrahamic Grofe, extend- 
ing the õıaðńxn’s promised blessing to Abraham's physical descendants with- 
out supplementing the number of heirs. Hence, the law works to support the 
promises (cf. 3:21). 

The law achieves this desired effect through a two-pronged approach. On 
the one hand, it compels the Jews to rely on faith for their righteousness by 
exposing their sinfulness. On the other hand, it separates them out from the 
nations, thereby forcing them into Christ if they want to receive the Abrahamic 
blessing to the gentiles and become part of the Abrahamic seed who inher- 
its. (Of course, this step of faith effectively qualifies them as Abraham’s true 
sons [cf. 3:7] and, accordingly, his heirs.) The law thus fulfills its purpose in 
each case, not when it is kept, but when it is transgressed, hence Paul's claim 
that it was added “for the sake of transgressions” (tôv ropofosov xdpt, 3:19). 
Furthermore, since entering into this union in Christ necessarily involves dying 
to the law (Gal 2:19), it also marks the end of the law (cf. Rom 10:4). 

This understanding of the law must have constituted a key point of differ- 
ence between Paul and the agitators, who likely held to the traditional Jewish 
view of the law as a source of life. Thus, although the explanation in Gal 319a 
expresses this view of the law in nuce, Paul could hardly hope to make such a 
crucial point in this abbreviated form. Galatians 3:21-4:11 accordingly supports 
and expounds upon this initial claim. As I will argue below, Gal 3:21-22 estab- 
lishes this transgression-oriented understanding of the law in opposition to 
the more common view that the law serves to give life. Galatians 3:23-4:1 then 
argues based on the union of Jew and gentile as Abraham's seed that the law 
has no relevance for those in Christ. 

The identification of Paul's readers as Abrahamic seed, however, raises 
another potential issue, namely how this admitted plurality in seed 
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membership corresponds to the earlier insistence on the singularity of 
Abraham’s seed. After all, Paul has just divorced the law from the promise in 
part on the grounds that the law was given through a mediator to the plurality 
of Israelites and, thus, not to the single seed (3:19-20). The following analysis 
will therefore also show how Christ’s mediation differs from the mediation of 
Moses, i.e., how the plurality of people identified as Abrahamic seed in 3:29 
remains consistent with the singularity of his seed in 336. Not surprisingly, the 
answer involves Paul's claim that his readers are all “one” (cic) in Christ (3:28; 
cf. 3:16, 19-20). 


The Law Ensures the Seed's Singularity by Promoting both Faith 
and Christ (3:19, 21-22) 


Gal 3:9a, 21-22 

I9aT( odv 6 véuge: TV TapaBdcewy xápty npoocetéðn, dbyptc oÔ £AOy TO oréppa 
@ émyyyeAtat...2"O odv vouog xatd THY ExayyeAtdy [tod 0700]; uh yévorco: 
el yàp £860 vópoç 6 Suvepevos Cworotfoat, Bure £x vópov dv Hv ý Sicatogbvy. 
Zoé TUVEXAELCEV Y) YPAGYH TA návta Od dugprtou Iva ý) EmoyyEria èx 
Tiatews nood Xpiotod Son tots miotevovow. 


19aWhy, then, the law? For the sake of transgressions it was added until the 
seed to whom it was promised should come... Is the law then against 
the promises [of God]? By no means! For if a law that was able to make alive 
had been given, then righteousness would be based on law. ??But the scrip- 
ture has enclosed everything under sin so that the promise might be given 
based on Jesus Christ’s faith to those who believe. 


If the law does not qualify a person to receive the blessings and life that come 
through the Abrahamic promises, then why was it given? Paul begins to answer 
this question in 3:19 by claiming that the law was “added” (mpoceté§y) for the 
sake of transgressions. This “adding” of the law establishes the law’s second- 
ary nature and, by the principle articulated in 3:15, its inability to set aside or 
supplement the earlier Abrahamic Au Diaen, Most scholars accordingly see this 
claim as establishing the law’s inferiority to the promise or even as denying 
the divine nature of the law? I suggest, however, that Paul has a much more 
positive understanding of the law. In short, as the following analysis will show, 


8 For inferiority, see Burton, Galatians, 188; Longenecker, Galatians, 138. For the denial of the 
law's divine nature, see Martyn, Galatians, 354; Hübner, Law, 26-29. 
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the need for the law arises as a direct result of the ratified Abrahamic d1a6yxy’s 
unchangeable nature. 

Paul states in 3:19 that the law was added tôv napabdcewv yapu, or “for the 
sake of transgressions.” The improper preposition y&pw can be either telic or 
causal? Unlike apaptia, however, a nap&Bacts by definition constitutes the 
violation of a preexisting law or standard; as Paul points out in Rom 4:15, 
where there is no law, neither is there transgression (oô... on Ze vópoç, 
008€ apd Bact; cf. Rom 5:13-14). Indeed, although Paul uses mapdéBacts and its 
cognates rather infrequently,!° all of the other instances presume this specific 
nuance. Causal explanations of the y&pıv in which the law comes to restrain or 
remedy transgressions!! therefore reverse the intrinsic (and normal Pauline) 
relationship between law and transgression, suggesting that x&ptv instead 
identifies “transgressions” as the purpose of the law. Several commentators 
interpret this purpose more sinisterly as provoking transgressions (cf. Rom 
7:5), but the brevity of Paul's answer and the surrounding context provide 
no reason for seeing in this answer anything more than the law's basic role of 
defining the standards that make transgressions possible (cf. Rom 3:20, 7:7).? 

Grounding the purpose of the law in its establishing of transgressions essen- 
tially identifies the law as a servant of condemnation and death (cf. 2 Cor 3:7, 
9). After all, defining transgressions only introduces penalties, curses, and 
death; avoiding such missteps would at best maintain the prelaw status quo.!* 
Paul accordingly asks the pressing question in 3:21: does this law that brings 


9 BDAG "yáptv," 1078-79. 

io ` mopáBact; appears only in Rom 2:23, 4:15, 5:14; Gal 3:19; cf. 1 Tim 2:14. The cognate 
Trapabdtys appears in Rom 2:25, 27; Gal 2:18. 

11 For the law as restraining transgressions, see David John Lull, "The Law was our 
Pedagogue’: A Study in Galatians 3:19-25,” JBL 105 (1986): 481-98, 487; Chrysostom, Hom. 
Gal. (PG 61.654); and many of the church fathers. For (provisional) atonement through 
the sacrificial system as the motivating factor, see Dunn, Galatians, 189-90. For "the law" 
here as post-Decalogue "additions" necessitated by Israel's sin—a view that the article 
before vópoç makes difficult—see Hahn, Kinship, 265-67. Cf. Jerome, Comm.Gal. 2.3.1920 
(PL 26:391C [440]), who argues that the law comes in response to the “transgressions 
about to be forbidden" [transgressiones prohibitura], i.e., Israel's worshipping of the 
golden calf and murmuring against God. 

12 E.g., Martyn, Galatians, 354—55; Bruce, Galatians, 175; Betz, Galatians, 165; Schlier, Galater, 
152; Meyer, “Galatians,” 128. 

13 So Moo, Galatians, 234; Witherington, Grace, 255-56; Mufner, Galaterbrief, 246; Burton, 
Galatians, 188; Calvin, “Galatians,” 100; Matera, Galatians, 128, 132. Schreiner, Galatians, 
questions how the law could “[define] sin only until Christ came" (240). In short, it ceases 
to define transgressions for those who have already transgressed it into Christ. 

14 Cf. Hong, “Does Paul Misrepresent the Jewish Law?,” 182. 
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condemnation and death work against the promises that seek to bring life? He 
responds to this suggestion of divine schizophrenia with an emphatic negative 
(uy Yévotto), a position that he then supports (yap) with a twofold argument 1 
He first shows the inadequacy of the alternative, traditional position that God 
gave the law to bring life, then argues that, far from working against the prom- 
ises, a transgression-oriented law actually supports them. 

The traditional Jewish view that the law provides the path to life!® would 
initially seem to be more in line with God's promises of life!” than Paul's claim 
that the law's purpose lies in establishing transgressions. Paul, however, under- 
cuts such a simplistic comparison of end results by highlighting a troubling 
implication of the traditional view: "if a law had been given that was able to 
make alive (Cwozotjoat), then righteousness would be based on law" (3:21). The 
second-class conditional construction assumes the protasis to be false, an ini- 
tial assumption that Paul will effectively establish in 3:22. 

Scholars debate whether this *making alive" serves as the result or the cause 
of the righteousness in the apodosis, but both logical necessity and Paul's 
rebuttal (éd) in 3:22 require that righteousness be the middle term between 
law and life.!* If righteousness forms the basis for the giving of life—a common 
first-century understanding that we have already encountered in the analysis of 
3:8— then the protasis logically implies the apodosis: a law could give a person 
life only by bestowing righteousness. The same cannot be said if righteousness 
instead depends on life: a law’s ability to give a person life would not necessi- 
tate that righteousness therefore be based on that law. Similarly, Paul's refuta- 
tion that “the scripture shuts up everything under sin" (3:22a)!9 implies that no 


15 Contra Tolmie, Persuading, 137, who contends that the y&ọ in 3:21 does not have its usual 
causal force but instead introduces a new idea. Tolmie accordingly suggests that instead 
of actually answering the question raised at the beginning of 3:21, Paul redirects the audi- 
ence's attention to his main point, namely, the inferiority of the law. 

16 See, e.g., Lev 18:5; Prov 6:23; Sir 17:11; Bar 3:9, 435 Ps. Sol. 14:2. 

17 The contrast of promise and law in 3:21-22 suggests that the promise in 3:22 has the same 
goal of “making alive” as Paul hypothetically attributes to the law in 3:21. Of course, “mak- 
ing alive” well describes the blessing that Paul associates with reception of the Spirit (cf. 
3:8, 14). 

18 Ellicott, Galatians, 84; Meyer, “Galatians,” 150. 

19 The switch from vópoç in 3:21 to ypa@y in 3:22 could serve to extend the basis for Paul's 
claim to nonlegal or non-Torah passges, to extend the scope of Paul’s claim to include 
those not under the law (i.e., the gentiles; cf. «à mé&vta), or both. The singular 7 ypapy 
could also indicate that Paul has a specific text in mind (see Lightfoot, Galatians, 147—48), 
e.g., Ps 14[Lxx 13]1-3 (cited in Rom 310-12), but the absence of a clear scriptural refer- 
ence to this effect in the immediate context suggests a broader understanding. (Cf. Moo, 
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one attains righteousness based on law observance since everyone under the 
law will ultimately transgress it, but this implication has ramifications for the 
law’s ability to give life only if righteousness constitutes the middle term. 

Galatians 3:21-22 thus forms a modus tollens argument?? in which Paul dis- 
proves the initial assumption (the law can give life) by refuting its necessary 
implication (righteousness comes through law observance). He leaves this 
negative result at the level of implication, pressing ahead in 3:22b with his pos- 
itive case for a unity of purpose between a transgression-oriented law and the 
promises. Nevertheless, it is worth considering the further implications of this 
refutation before moving to the positive argument. 

If law observance determines righteousness, then the inevitable trans- 
gressions of the law would disqualify a person from receiving life through 
the promise, a possibility disallowed earlier in 317-18. By highlighting the 
law-based righteousness that a life-imparting view of the law requires, Paul 
therefore effectively implies that it is this traditional view of the law—not 
his transgression-oriented view—that conflicts with the promises. Ironically, 
then, following the law as the path to life can result only in death and the nega- 
tion of the promise. The law simply cannot have been given for the purpose of 
establishing righteousness or, consequently, life. Furthermore, as was also the 
case with Paul's argument in 3:1-12, the agitators could refute this logic only 
by making the implausible (and unscriptural) claim that they followed the law 
perfectly?! 

If the law does not seek to establish righteousness, then we are left with 
Paul's conclusion that the law exists to define transgressions. How does a 
transgression-oriented law actually support the promises? Paul answers this 
question in 3:22. Given the context of explaining the law's relationship to 
the promise (3:21), we should understand the claim that scripture has shut 
up everything under sin with respect to its implications for the law, namely, 
that the law will condemn everyone under it. The ensuing purpose clause— 
"so that the promise might be given based on Jesus Christ's faith to those who 
believe" (iva ý &rotyyeA(o ex mictews Inood Xptotod dod xoig rte te00vcty)—then 


Galatians, 239.) At any rate, the argument does not require the audience's familiarity with 
a specific text, only their acknowledgment of the general truth. 

20 Modus tollens: p -> q, not q, therefore not p. So Moo, Galatians, 238. 

21  Paul'ssubsequent warnings that those who receive circumcision must “do the whole law" 
(&Xov Tov vópov Torca 5:3) and that even the circumcised do not keep the law (6:13) there- 
fore seem likely to reflect the implications of Paul's own argument rather than the claims 
of the agitators. 
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establishes the relationship between a transgression-oriented, condemnatory 
law and the giving of the promise. 

Before examining this relationship, I should note once again that, although 
the mévta in 3:22 unites all humanity under sin, the wider context of addres- 
ing the law’s relationship to the promise suggests that this purpose clause 
draws the implications of that universal sinfulness for those under the law, i.e., 
the Jews.?? This conclusion does not deny that gentiles also receive the bless- 
ing through faith; they do. Rather, this conclusion simply suggests that 3:22 
does not have gentiles in view. 

Galatians 3:22 characterizes the giving of the promise in two ways: the law 
enables the promise to be given 1) “based on Jesus Christ's faith" (& miotews 
Ingod Xptotod) 2) “to those who believe" (tots xtex&0ovctvy). Although both 
aspects involve the exercise of miotic, I suggest that they nevertheless point to 
distinct functions of the law. Starting with the latter phrase, most interpreters 
rightly understand this verse to highlight the law’s role in revealing sinfulness.?? 
It exposes the Jews' sinful nature in large part so that they will rely on faith for 
their righteousness rather than on works, hence “to those who believe" (xoig 
motevovow; cf. Rom 4:113; 7:710). Paul explores Christ's interaction with this 
aspect of the law's role in Gal 3:23-29. 

How does £x miotews 'Iqco0 Xpictob further define this giving? Recent dis- 
cussions of this phrase focus on the interpretation of the genitive. Scholars 
who read 'Incoó Xptotob here as an objective genitive (“based on faith in Jesus 
Christ" make the subsequent tots mictevovow redundant. Advocates of a 
subjective reading pointing to Christ's “faithfulness,” in contrast, must awk- 
wardly attribute different meanings to the nominal (mictews, "faithfulness") 
and verbal (mtotevovat, “have faith") forms of the niot- root within a span of 
only six words.?^ Reading the phrase instead as a reference to Jesus' faith in 
allowing himself to become cursed by the law— see the discussion of 3:13 in 
Chapter 3—avoids both of these problems.?5 


22 Contra Longenecker, Galatians, 145, who suggests that 3:22 “portrays ‘everyone without 
distinction’ (xà m&vta used of people) as under the law’s curse.” Although Gal 3:22 does 
portray everyone as being under sin, it provides no grounds for expanding the scope of 
the law to include everyone. 

23 E.g, Hays, “Galatians, 269; Hansen, Galatians, 106; Matera, Galatians, 138; Bruce, 
Galatians, 180; Burton, Galatians, 197. 

24 R. Barry Matlock, “Detheologizing the IIIZTIX XPIZTOY Debate: Cautionary Remarks 
from a Lexical Semantic Perspective,” NovT 42 (2000): 1-23, 4, 10, esp., 10 n. 28. 

25 Jesus’ acceptance of a cursed death involves faithfulness, of course, but the expression 
&x mlatews 'Inco0 Xpiotod points to his trust in God's ultimate vindication. On the miotis 
Xpiotod debate, see Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle, The Faith of Jesus Christ: 
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Regardless of their understanding of the genitive, interpretations of ¿x 
Tiotews nood Xptotod typically share a more fundamental problem: they 
assume that Paul here portrays the law as pointing the Jews (at least) to their 
need for a savior.2® The cà» / swmp root, however, never appears in Galatians, 
nor is it clear why an awareness of one's sinfulness should automatically lead 
to the realization of the need for a savior. Why, that is, would simply trusting 
in God's promise and the atoning sacrifices prescribed by the law not suffice? 
Furthermore, the idea of believing “in” Jesus as savior—a concept scholars often 
associate with tots miotevovow even if not with ¿x miotews 'Too0 Xptoxo027— 
usually entails a sacrificial (i.e., atoning) understanding of his death, the ben- 
efits of which a person must appropriate through faith. Once again, with the 
possible exception of 1:4, such sacrificial language is absent from Galatians.?9 
Even more problematical, the suggestion that the law points people to their 
need for a savior can explain neither why the Jewish Christians would no lon- 
ger be under the law nor why the gentile Galatians must not come under the 
law. In other words, it is not at all clear why the appearance of a savior would 
render the law anathema. If anything, a "savior"-type argument would seem to 
play into the agitators' hands: believers have been "saved" so that they might 
now fulfill the righteous law. 

I accordingly suggest that the phrase ¿x miotews ‘Ingod Xptotod instead 
points to a second function of the law, a function tied directly to the dual son- 
ship of the Abrahamic seed. In short, the law forces the Jews to unite with 


Exegetical, Biblical, and Theological Studies (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2009). For oth- 
ers who have espoused "Christ's faith,’ see Debbie Hunn, “Debating the Faithfulness of 
Jesus Christ in Twentieth-Century Scholarship,” in The Faith of Jesus Christ: Exegetical, 
Biblical, and Theological Studies (eds. Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle; Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 2009), 15-31, 20. Hung-Sik Choi, "TIIXTIX in Galatians 5:5-6: Neglected 
Evidence for the Faithfulness of Christ,” JBL 124 (2005): 467—90, 471 n. 20, denies that zone 
Zero could mean "Christ's faith" because 1) "[Christ's faith] is not a prominent theme in 
Paul" and 2) “Paul never employs Christ as the subject of the verb niotevw.” My argument 
in this book disputes the former reason and undermines the force of the latter. Aquinas' 
argument that Jesus could not have had faith because he saw/knew everything (Summa 
theologiae 3.7.3) essentially denies Jesus' full humanity and goes against scriptural indi- 
cations that Jesus was not omniscient (e.g., Matt 24:36). It also unjustifiably focuses on 
"faith" as belief rather than trust (for this general point, see Campbell, Deliverance, 79-80, 
384-86). Regardless, I doubt that Aquinas' perspective would have crossed Paul's mind. 

26 E.g, Ellicott, Galatians, 80: “The office of the law was to... make man feel his need of a 
Savior.” 

27 E.g., Hays, Faith, 276. 

28 For the lack of sacrificial language in Gal 3:13, see pp. 16-22. 
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gentiles in Christ in order to receive the blessing of the Spirit / adoption as sons 
of God that qualifies them as Abraham's seed. If no law differentiated Israel 
from the gentiles, then the Jews would be able to receive the Spirit based on 
their faith in God once the blessing came to (the rest of) the nations. After all, 
Abraham’s descendants were numbered among the generic "nations" included 
in the blessing until the law set them apart from zé €@vy as a distinct people. 
Receiving the Spirit that makes them sons of God, however, would then qualify 
the Jewish recipients as Abrahamic seed while the (other) gentile recipients 
would not attain to that status. Such an arrangement would unjustly favor the 
Jews. It would also create multiple seeds of Abraham, thereby supplement- 
ing the original promise. By establishing the boundaries of the law, God thus 
ensured that the sons of Abraham could not participate in the blessing with- 
out transgressing the law and incurring its curse. Overcoming this curse and 
becoming Abraham’s seed then requires the Jews’ integration into the single 
seed Christ, who himself overcomes the curse through his faith. Hence, the 
promise comes £x niotews Inooð Xptotod. Paul further develops the implica- 
tions of Christ's coming with respect to this role of the law in Gal 41-u. 

The law thus serves a twofold purpose with respect to the promise. On the 
one hand, it exposes the sinfulness of those under it, thereby forcing them to 
rely on their faith for righteousness. Mere faith, however, cannot suffice for Jews 
to receive the promise since the law sets them apart from the other nations, 
i.e., from the gentiles to whom the Abrahamic blessing comes. Accordingly, 
on the other hand, the law forces the Jews to go through Christ as Abraham's 
single seed to escape from its curse and receive the promised blessing of life. 
The law therefore compels the Jews to embrace both faith and Christ in a way 
that they would otherwise not have to do to receive the promised inheritance. 

Significantly, the scholarly literature commonly identifies these two pur- 
poses of the law, albeit in problematical ways. Traditional analyses recognize 
the law's role in exposing sinfulness but can relate the resultant need for faith 
specifically to Christ only by constructing an artificial law-works / faith-Christ 
dichotomy that overlooks the promises and grace already inherent in the 
law. Recognizing this problem, proponents of the New Perspective typically 
argue for a more sociological analysis of the law that emphasizes its role in 
separating the Jews from the nations. Because they assume that the gentiles 
share in Israel's blessing, however, this view creates a paradox in which God 
disbands— by removing the law that distinguished Israel —the very entity that 
he is supposedly blessing. My suggested reading combines these two insights 
so as to resolve their various issues: the law points to the necessity of faith 
for righteousness so that Jews might have the confidence to transgress the law 
through union with Christ. In this way they join the gentiles in receiving the 
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Abrahamic blessing of the Spirit that qualifies them as sons of God and, thus, 
as true Abrahamic seed. 

The ensuing section shows how Paul develops this line of thought in 
3:23-4:11. 


The Interdependent Union of the Jewish Sons of Abraham with the 
Gentile Sons of God and the End of the Law in 3:23-4:11 


Galatians 3:23-29 and 4:1-11 present remarkably similar scenarios. In both 
passages, Paul invokes a familial analogy to portray the Jews (“we”) as minors 
under guardians (6 naidaywyóv, 3:25 / bm EmitpdTIOUG... xot obxovópiouc, 4:2) 
until Christ releases them into their maturity. Both passages highlight Christ’s 
bringing an end to a submissive/servile state (obxétt Oé naðaywyóv, 3:25 / 
ovxett... 9o0Aoc, 4:7). Both passages close by drawing a conclusion about the 
gentiles’ (“you”) status as heirs (xat emayyeAiav xAnpovdpol, 3:29 / xAvpovópoc 
dia Oeo, 4:7). 

Nevertheless, the two scenarios also exhibit significant differences, even 
with respect to these points of similarity. In 3:23-25, the guardian naidaywyd¢ 
corresponds to the law; in 41-3, the exitponot and obxovópot correspond to cà 
c'totyetot tod xóopov. In 3:23-29, faith provides the key to emerging from under 
the matdaywyoc; in 41-7, minors emerge from under their guardians simply 
at the time set by the father. In 3:25, Paul concludes that the Jewish Christians 
(“we”) are no longer (obxétt) under a naaywyóç; in 4:7, he concludes that the 
gentile Christian (“you”) is no longer (ovxétt) a slave to the ototyeta. In 3:27, 
the believers are incorporated into Christ; in 4:6, the Spirit of God’s son is sent 
into the believers. In 3:29, the gentiles’ status as heirs derives from their in- 
Christ status as Abrahams seed; in 4:7, the gentile's status as heir derives from 
a Spirit-bestowed status as God’s son. 

Too often interpreters collapse the differences into the similarities, with the 
result that they find the passages to make essentially the same point.?? Brendan 
Byrne, however, rightly notes that an “examination of 4:1-7 will be satisfactory 
only if it can adequately explain why Paul doubles back in this way.’3° Byrne 


29 E.g., Dunn, Galatians, 210: “recapitulation.” 

30 Byrne, Sons, 174. The inability to account for the close connection between 3:23-29 and 
41-7 undermines proposals for a "sons/seed of Abraham" inclusio uniting 3:7-3:29 (e.g. 
Moo, Galatians, 193; Lars Hartman, “Galatians 315-4:1 as Part of a Theological Argument 
on a Practical Issue,” in The Truth of the Gospel (Galatians 1:1-4:1) [ed. Jan Lambrecht; 
MSBen: Biblical-Ecumenical Section 12; Rome: Benedictina, 1993], 127-58, 135). 
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ultimately concludes that 4:1-7 covers the same ground as 3:25-29, providing 
the evidence for what the earlier passage simply asserts.?! I suggest that the 
differences in detail instead point to a larger difference in overall argument. 

To be sure, both passages describe Christ's work of freeing the Jews from 
the law. As I hope to show, however, the first passage focuses on their need for 
personal faith while the second reflects their need for integration into Christ. 
These verses thus chiastically develop the two purposes of the law identified 
in 3:22: 


The law was added so that the promise might be given 
A. Based on the faith of Jesus Christ (¿x niotewç Ingo Xoictob, 3:22) 
B. To those who believe (tots niotebovow, 3:22) 
B'. Law reminds the Jews that their righteousness depends on 
faith (3:23-29) 
A’. Law forces Jews into the one seed to receive the gentiles' blessing 
(41-11) 


Furthermore, whereas 3:25-29 argues that the Jewish Christians are no lon- 
ger under law (3:25) based on the gentile Christians' status as in-Christ heirs 
of Abraham (3:26-29), 4:1-7 argues that the gentile Christians are no longer 
enslaved under the ototyeia (4:7; cf. 4:8-9) based on the Jewish Christians’ sta- 
tus as Spirit-filled adopted sons of God (4:5-6). These two mutually compat- 
ible perspectives on Christ's work reflect the interdependent nature of Jew and 
gentile in Christ that results from the dual sonship and singular nature of the 
Abrahamic seed. They also refute any possible motivation a gentile might have 
for taking up the law. 


The Law as Promoter of Faith / Implications for Jews of Gentiles' 

Becoming Sons of Abraham in Christ (3:23-29) 
Galatians 3:23-29 expounds the law’s role in bringing the promise “to those 
who believe" (xoig niotevovow, 3:22). It accordingly focuses on the law's ability 
to promote "faith" (miott¢), a keyword that occurs five times in the passage. 
Four of these occurrences appear in the first three verses (3:23-25) where, as 
I will show, Paul portrays the law as a naaywyóç seeking to inculcate faith in 
its charges. At the same time, he brackets this portrayal with references to the 
arrival of “this faith" (mp6 tod dé dAfet mu mia tty, 3:23; EABovans SE THs niece, 


31 Byrne, Sons, 186. 
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3:25), thereby establishing a clear terminus for this function of the law? The 
final four verses (3:26—29) then justify this proposed temporal boundary with 
an argument grounded in the dual sonship of Abraham’s seed. The passage 
accordingly identifies both the goal and the termination of the law. 


Gal 3:23-25 

3TTp0 tod dé EAOety THV mia ttv 06 vópov Eppoupobpeda cvyxAetópevot elc THV 
ueMovoav mlotiv Oo Auger, *4wate 6 vópoç Madaywydoc NuUdv yéyovev 
sig Xptotov, iva &x mlatews Sucatwhdpev: erOovanys de pc niotewç oùxéTı 
nò Tadaywydv spev. 


23But before this faith came, we were watched over under the law, being 
compelled into the faith that was about to be revealed. ?^Thus, the law 
became our nadaywyds, [compelling us] into Christ so that we might be 
justified based on faith. ?9But this faith having come, no longer are we under 
a Tardaywyoc. 


What exactly is "this faith" that brings the law to an end with its coming? The 
articular iere in the opening phrase of 3:23 cannot indicate "faith" generally 
since Paul has already acknowledged that Abraham exercised faith even before 
the giving of the law (3:6).33 A reference to faith in general would also imply 
that the law ceases to have authority over anyone who has faith, in which case 
the Jews would have no need for Christ to free them from the law and its curse 
(3:13, 4:5). No, this faith must be a faith that, although qualitatively similar to 
Abraham's faith, becomes possible only with the arrival of Christ. 

Patristic commentators preferred to interpret thv niot in the sense of "that 
which is believed,”** but Paul rarely if ever uses miotts in a doctrinal sense.?5 


32 The 6¢ in 3:23 introduces a chronological contrast to the time of fulfillment envisioned in 
3:22. Contra Dunn, Galatians, 197; Lull, “Pedagogue,” 487, it does not contrast a confine- 
ment under sin (3:22) with a confinement under law (3:23), nor does it suggest that the 
law mitigates the confinement under sin. See discussion in the main text. 

33 Contra Betz, Galatians, 176: "Before Christ's coming, faith existed only exceptionally in 
Abraham and in Scripture as a promise. It became a general possibility for mankind only 
when God sent his son and the Spirit of his son." 

34 So also Longenecker, Galatians, 145-46, cf. 41-42. 

35 Burton, Galatians, 198. A possible exception occurs in Gal 1:23—'O ënn nds mote vov 
edayyerifetar THY niotw Hy mote énópOei—although Burton argues that even this instance 
probably refers to subjective belief rather than objective doctrine (64). For the suggestion 
that 1:23 refers to the preaching of Christ as “the faithful one,” see Campbell, Deliverance, 
892-94. 
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Most modern scholars therefore rightly conclude that the article functions 
anaphorically, referring back to the niotews 'Ingoð Xpıotoð mentioned in 
3:22.36 Of course, the significance of this conclusion depends on the meaning 
of mictews Incod Zero, I suggested above that the phrase most likely refers 
to Jesus' own faith that God would bless him despite his becoming accursed 
under the law, a position that 3:23-25 supports. 

Galatians 3:23 describes the role of the lawin the time “before this faith came,” 
claiming that “we were watched over under law” (brò vópov ¿ppovpovpeða).37 
The use of the first-person verb and the reference to being “under law" indi- 
cate that 3:23 describes Jews.38 Only context, however, can determine whether 
Qpoupéo (“watch over”) portrays their position in a positive, negative, or neu- 
tral light. In this case, the explanation of this verb must fit with the brief state- 
ment in 3:19 that the law was added “for the sake of transgressions,” and it must 
lead to the conclusion (ote) in 3:24 that the law functioned during this time 
as a naaywyóç. More importantly, it must make sense of the immediately fol- 
lowing phrase: cvyxAetopevot eic THY péMovoav TotW amoxarduplhvat. 

Scholars typically assume that the present participle cvyxAstópevot in 3:23 
describes an “enclosing” under either sin or law. The former option assumes 
that òrò cuaptiav carries over from 3:22, where scripture “encloses” everything 
under sin (cuvexAgicev... nò duaotiav). The latter option links the participle 
to the 070 vópov earlier in the verse, either directly (“we were guarded, being 


36 ` Hays, “Galatians,” 270; de Boer, Galatians, 238; Williams, Galatians, 101; Hansen, Galatians, 
107; Matera, Galatians, 136; Fung, Galatians, 168; Bruce, Galatians, 181; Burton, Galatians, 
198. 

37 Mu&ner, Galaterbrief, 255, notes that, in contrast to Umd vópov (“by law”), gé vóuov 
("under law") refrains from expressly identifying the law as the active agent of the verb 
&ppovpotpue0a. He identifies God as the active agent. Cf. Vouga, Galater, 87-88, who argues 
that the agent should either remain unspecified or else be identified with those who advo- 
cate the law as a path to righteousness and life. Nevertheless, the parallel with scripture's 
enclosing activity in 3:22 and the interpretation of the law as a maidaywydg in 3:24-25 
(cf. ónò nadaywyóy, 3:25) suggest that, by signifying the realm of the law's dominion, Aar 
vouov effectively identifies the law as the implied subject. 

38 So Taylor, "Eschatological Interdependence,” 307; Hays, “Galatians,” 269; Witherington, 
Grace, 267; Dunn, Galatians, 198; Matera, Galatians, 136; Longenecker, Galatians, 145; Betz, 
Galatians, 176; Lagrange, Galates, 89. For the first-person verb as inclusive of both Jews 
and gentiles, see de Boer, Galatians, 238; Schreiner, Galatians, 246; Tolmie, Persuading, 
141; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 214; Martyn, Galatians, 362; Williams, Galatians, 103; Fung, 
Galatians, 167; Bruce, Galatians, 182; Schlier, Galater, 166; Bonnard, “Galates,’ 75. Dalton, 
“Meaning,” 39, suggests Paul has only gentiles in view. 
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shut up under law”) or—more likely given the intervening égpovpotusba— 
indirectly by specifying the action of which the “guarding” consists (“we were 
guarded under law, being shut up [i.e., under law]"). Either way, these interpre- 
tations portray the law primarily as a fence around its charges, with scholars 
differing on whether this fence functions as a jailor guarding against escape or 
a protector guarding against harm. 

Combining these different scenarios yields four main possibilities, all of 
which are problematical. Two readings portray the law as a protective guard- 
ian. David Lull, for instance, understands cvyxAetouevot as a causal/concessive 
participle that assumes nó duaptiav from 3:22. In this view, the law some- 
how guards those within its sphere from experiencing the full effects of sin: 
“because/although we had been enclosed [under sin], we were guarded under 
law.”39 A similar result emerges from those who understand cvyxAetopevot as 
an epexegetical particple identifying the constituent action.^? While the view 
of the law as a protective fence in these proposals accords well with general 
Jewish thought, it does not correspond well to Paul's comment in 3:19 that 
the law was added “for the sake of transgressions”: since “transgressions” 
(rapoBdcetc) were not possible before the law defined them, the law could 
hardly be for the purpose of restraining them.*! Furthermore, the gentiles— 
who had neither the restricting regulations nor the atoning benefits of the 
law— survived their confinement under sin to share in Christ's blessing, so it 
remains unclear what benefit Israel would have gained through an additional 
protective confinement.^? 

Several scholars accordingly see the law functioning more as a jailor. 
Proponents who understand cvyxAetouevot in 3:23 to describe an enclosing 
“under law" envision the law as the near equivalent of sin in imprisoning 


39 Lull, “Pedagogue,” 487. Causal and concessive participles usually precede the main verb, 
however. This reading also requires the relatively rare use of a present participle with the 
force of an imperfect. A suggestion involving more common grammatical constructions 
would be preferable. 

40 Hays, “Galatians,” 269; Williams, Galatians, 103; Dunn, Galatians, 197; Matera, Galatians, 
136; Belleville, “Under Law,” 60; Longenecker, Galatians, 145, 148. 

41 Seep. 202. 

42 Contrast the excessive claim of Williams, Galatians, 103: “transgressions would have 
destroyed the people of Israel had it not been for the restraining role of the law—the 
Law of Moses—which instructed, rebuked, and punished.” On the other end of the spec- 
trum, Matera, Galatians, 140, observes more accurately that “[The law] could tell the Jews 
that they were transgressing God's commandments"—a function that Matera labels an 
"advantage"—"but it did not enable them to follow those commandments.” I fail to see 
how this “advantage” translates into “protecting the Jew from Sin" (136). 
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humanity.*? Alternatively, cvyxAetóuevot could express the purpose / result of 
the guarding as keeping people enclosed “under sin."^ The utter superfluous- 
ness of the law constitutes a primary difficulty for both of these readings. After 
all, no one can escape from sin even apart from the law. As a measure that 
keeps the Jews imprisoned, the law accordingly becomes redundant. 

Views of the law as a protector thus have trouble explaining Aow the law 
serves that function while views of the law as a jailor have trouble explain- 
ing why the law serves that function. Both of these options, however, also 
share a larger problem, namely, accounting for the eic thv péMovoav "oer 
anoxarvgeyjvat that immediately follows evyxAstóuevot. Most interpreters ren- 
der the eic in a telic or, more commonly, a temporal sense. In fact, the temporal 
reading (cf. “until faith should be revealed,’ N1v) has become almost axiomatic 
among recent commentators.*° Nevertheless, despite the reading’s popularity, 
several factors argue against it. 

The focus on faith’s arrival as the key chronological marker throughout 
3:23-25—“before this faith came" (mp6 tod...éA9etv THY emm) in 3:23, “this 
faith having come" (€A9obons... tfj; miotews) and “no longer" (odxétt) in 3:25— 
might initially appear to support a temporal reading of the cic, yet this chron- 
ological focus cuts both ways. As Burton notes, the opening clause *before 
this faith came" already implies the coming of this faith as a terminal point, 
thereby rendering a temporal ei; redundant.*¢ Burton also critiques this read- 
ing on the grounds that a temporal eic usually has a time word as its object,*” 


43 Cf. Martyn, Galatians, 362: "Like Sin, Law was the universal prison warden"; Fung, 
Galatians, 168 n. 3: “the near-equation of sin and law"; Bruce, Galatians, 181: the shift from 
sin as jailor to law is "a distinction without much of a difference." Paul's silence about the 
possible conflation of the law with sin (contrast Rom 7:7) suggests that his argument runs 
in a different direction. 

44 Rohde, Galater, 161; Betz, Galatians, 176; Mufner, Galaterbrief, 255-56; Schlier, Galater, 
166-67; Bonnard, “Galates,’ 75; Lagrange, Galates, 89; Meyer, “Galatians,” 152—53. 

45 Hays, “Galatians,” 269; Martyn, Galatians, 362; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 215; Williams, 
Galatians, 101; Hansen, Galatians, 106; Dunn, Galatians, 198; Matera, Galatians, 136; Rohde, 
Galater, 161; Fung, Galatians, 167; Bruce, Galatians, 181; Betz, Galatians, 175; Mufsner, 
Galaterbrief, 256; Schlier, Galater, 167; Bonnard, “Galates,’ 76; Witherington, Grace, 249, 
262. 

46 Burton, Galatians, 199. Cf. Meyer, “Galatians,” 153; Ellicott, Galatians, 86-87. The problem 
runs in the other direction for the seemingly parallel eic Xpıotóv in 3:24: a temporal read- 
ing would already presume the apparently controversial claim that the supervision of the 
law-narðaywyóç ends with the coming of faith, a claim that Paul must spend several verses 
defending after he introduces it explicitly—seemingly for the first time—in 3:25. 

47 Burton, Galatians, 199. See, e.g., eic NMEpav Xpiotoð, Phil 1:10; eic éxetvyy TH hpépav, 2 Tim 
112. Although eic thv napovaiav tod xvpiov in 1 Thes 4:15 does not have a time word as an 
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an objection that highlights the difficulty of transforming thy peMovoav nlottv 
&roxoXvq6fjvou (lit. “the faith about to be revealed"; cf. Rom 8:18) into a suit- 
able temporal construction. Paul’s use of an infinitival phrase proves especially 
difficult to explain. Furthermore, a temporal reading leads to a lack of clarity 
in the argument by reducing the role of the law in 3:23 simply to guarding / 
enclosing. Since ppovpéw, cvyxAelw, and the parallel image of the naidaywyd¢ 
in 3:24 could all have positive/protective or negative/punitive connotations in 
the ancient world, the lack of guidance as to the significance of these terms 
threatens to make Paul’s meaning ambiguous, not only to modern scholars but 
likely to his original audience as well 29 

A telic reading of the sic that sees “the [obtaining of] the faith that was about 
to be revealed” as the purpose of the law’s confinement avoids these problems 
but raises others.*9 In the first place, a telic cig would require that a reader sup- 
ply the verbal element missing from the prepositional phrase, making this con- 
struction a fairly cryptic and abbreviated way of making a controversial point; 
even Burton admits in arguing for this interpretation that it contains elements 
“not certainly expressed by” the phrase.9? It also reduces Paul's statement to 
the level of assertion, leaving unexplained how the law’s confining action leads 
to faith. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, Paul's audience seems unlikely 
to have read the cic in this way. 

The Galatians would instead likely have read cvyxAztópgsevot elg Thv 
péMovoav nlotw a&moxadvgeyjvat as an instance of the common ovyxàeiw + eic 
construction.?! In such constructions, the prepositional phrase almost always 
has its typical locative force signifying the space into which an entity is being 
enclosed. This “space” could, of course, be a physical location,?? but it could 
also refer more metaphorically to any state, condition, or requirement that a 
person was forced to accept without recourse. Thus, for instance, the Psalms 


object, it at least specifies a specific event, something thv péMovoay niot dnoxarvgbhvat 
does not do. 

48 Cf. Betz, Galatians, 175: “in spite of his explanations, the Apostle leaves things rather 
ambiguous.” 

49 Fora telic cic, see Burton, Galatians, 199; Meyer, “Galatians,” 153. 

50 Burton, Galatians, 199. 

51 Meyer, “Galatians,” 153, attributes this view also to Hofman and Raphel. Meyer himself 
rejects this meaning on the grounds that it requires a different use of cvyxAetw than in 
3:22, a use that connotes being forced against one's will. In and of itself, however, cvyxAs(o 
implies nothing about its objects' desires; it speaks rather to their limited options. 

52 E.g., Amos 1:6; 1 Macc 5:5; Josephus, C. Ap. 1.152; B. J. 1.65; 2.641; 3.538; 6.248; A. J. 7129; 
Polybius, Hist. 3.11711; 14.6.7; 38.2.8; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 11.15.3; 1442.7; 
17.25.6. 
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in the Lxx speak of not being “delivered ...into the hands of an enemy" (ov 
auvexretods pE elc xelpac &x0po0, 30:9), of cattle being “consigned unto death" 
(cig Odvatov cuvéxAetcev, 77:50), and of people being “given over to the sword" 
(cuvéxAstoev eic poupaiav, 77:62). Moving to examples from the secular realm, 
the historian Polybius describes the Romans as "imposing hostages and trib- 
ute” (cvyxAgioavtes elc Sunpa xal qópouc) on Philip (Historiae 21.1.9; cf. 15.20.7) 
and Philip himself as being “confined to the jurisdiction established by treaty" 
(ovyxAgabevtos elc THY xatà TO gou Bohou Sixatodociav, Hist. 23.1.2). Even Paul 
uses the construction with this sense in Rom 11:32—his only use of cvyxAsio 
outside of Gal 3:22-23—when he states that “God consigned all people to dis- 
obedience" (cuvéxAewev...6 Deëc toùç návtaç elc &reilðerav) so that he might 
show mercy to all. 

Read in this way, 3:23 portrays the law as driving the Jews “toward” or "into" 
the faith that was about to be revealed, a possibility that precludes the under- 
standing of cvyxAstópevot as an “enclosing” under law or sin. Not only does this 
reading make the best grammatical sense of the construction, it also suggests 
how a law given for the purpose of establishing transgressions (3:19) could 
work to support God's promises (3:21), namely, by revealing the people's sinful- 
ness and forcing them to rely on faith rather than on their own righteousness. 
Indeed, 3:24 goes on to infer from this function of the law that the law has 
become the Jews’ matdaywyd¢ "so that we might be justified based on faith" 
(iva ex miotews OocoteO pev). Scripture's enclosing (cuvéxAstoev, 3:22) of every- 
one under sin thus enables the law to compel (cvyxAstóuevot, 3:23) the Jews 
towards/into the coming faith, a faith that requires transgressing the law into 
Christ. 

Paul's use of cvyxAetw in 3:23 accordingly does not highlight the purport- 
edly troublesome restrictions imposed by the law but the direction and goal 
to which the law points; the law does not function as a jailor or protector 
so much as a shepherd or, appropriately, a natSaywydc. In the Greco-Roman 
world, a matdaywyos was typically a household slave or freedman entrusted 
with the oversight of the household's children from the time of their emer- 
gence from a nanny (six or seven years old) up to late adolesence (sixteen to 
twenty years old). He would accompany the child(ren) everywhere, providing 
physical (and moral) protection as well as basic instruction. The primary task 
of a matdaywydc, however, was to oversee the moral and social development 
of his charges.53 The standard interpretations of Gal 3:23-24 discussed above 
emphasize the restrictions imposed by a roe yoyóc and the temporary nature 


53 On the role of a madaywydc, see Norman H. Young, “Paidagogos: The Social Setting of a 
Pauline Metaphor,” NovT 29 (1987): 150-76, 151-69. 
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of the role—legitimate parallels to be sure?^—but why these factors would 
imply (®ote, 3:24) that the law functions as a matdaywydg in particular and 
not some other entity that watches over its charges for a limited time remains 
unclear. In contrast, the presentation of the law as an entity seeking to instill 
the proper attitude of faith in its charges through the defining (and punishing) 
of transgressions fits well with the role of moral development specifically asso- 
ciated with a matdaywydc in the ancient world. 

Paul further qualifies this identification of the law as a matdaywydc as being 
eic Xpıotóv. Noting that a Greco-Roman naÑaywyóç was often responsible for 
taking his charges to school, Theodoret interpreted eic Xpıotóv as a locative 
phrase indicative of the law's taking its charges “to Christ" their teacher Sp Few 
today find this reading compelling: the context says nothing about Christ as a 
teacher, taking minors to school was a relatively minor duty of a nasaywydc, 
and the phrases npóç Xptotdv (“to Christ") or eig Xptotod (“to [the school] of 
Christ") would have expressed this idea more clearly.5° Scholars have also 
interpreted the phrase in a pregnant (“to bring forth Christ") or telic (“pointing 
to Christ") sense.5” By far, however, most recent interpreters read eic Xpiotóv as 
a temporal reference (“until Christ"), usually appealing to the parallel phrase 
eic mhv péMovoav "ler dxoxovopfjvot in 3:23 for support.5® I have argued, 
however, that the eic in 3:23 has its customary locative sense. The parallel with 
3:23 therefore suggests that the eic in 3:24 functions similarly, with the sense of 
avyxAelw being implied from the earlier instance. That is to say, the eic likely 
has a locative force in 3:24 as well, not in the sense of taking charges "to Christ" 
but, as in 3:23, in the sense of compelling the Jews “into Christ.” Accordingly, 
when proving in 3:26-29 that the Jews are no longer under the law-natdaywydc, 
Paul focuses on the fact that the Jewish and gentile believers are all *in Christ 
Jesus" (&v Xptot® 'Inao0, 3:26, 28; cf. ele Xpiotòv &gorrcioOne, 3:27). 

How does the law compel the Jews into Christ? The answer cannot be that 
the law compels by revealing the Jews' need for atonement: the law itself 
already had a sacrificial system to cover any sins they might commit. Rather, 
as suggested above, the law compels them into Christ by separating the Jews 
from the gentiles. It therefore forces them to unite with Christ to escape the 
law's curse and share in the Abrahamic blessing promised to the gentiles. 


54 On these parallels, see ibid., 170-75. 

55 Theodoret, Commentarius in omnes b. Pauli epistolas (ed. C. Marriott; Oxford: J. H. Parker, 
1852), 1:349. 

56 So Lightfoot, Galatians, 149; Burton, Galatians, 200. 

57 For the pregnant sense, see Burton, Galatians, 200; for the telic, Meyer, “Galatians,” 154. 

58 Ee, Eckstein, Verheifsung, 199; Betz, Galatians, 178; Longenecker, Galatians, 148-49. 
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The law’s promotion of faith through the revelation of transgressions, then, 
does not serve to convince the Jews of their need for an atoning savior. Instead, 
the knowledge that their justification rests on faith rather than law observance 
provides them with the confidence they need to die to the law and enter into 
Christ. 

The law thus compels the Jews “into Christ” in both a physical and a qualita- 
tive sense. It pushes the Jews to unite with Christ (the physical sense), but the 
very act of entering into this union requires that they also become like Christ 
in their expression of faith (the qualitative sense). In accordance with its focus 
on the law’s role of promoting faith, this passage emphasizes the latter aspect, 
as the parallel of £i; Xptotév with elc thv péMovoav lem dnoxaAvpeHvat in 3:23 
shows: the “faith about to be revealed” is this “faith of Christ.” Similarly, Paul 
can identify the law as a natdaywyoc¢ because of its primary role of inculcating 
a Christlike faith in its charges. 

Finally, this analysis explains the chronological emphasis in the passage. 
Before Jesus completes his task of freeing those under law (3:3, 4:5), a Jew 
could not transgress the law and abandon its atoning mechanisms without 
receiving the transgression's due penalty. Accordingly, although qualitatively 
the same as Abraham's faith in God, the “faith of Christ" that enables the Jews 
to die to the law with relative impunity becomes a possibility only after his 
death and resurrection, hence the emphasis in 3:23—25 on the “arrival” of this 
faith. Futhermore, this faith finds its ultimate expression in a person's dying 
to the law. We can therefore understand Paul's claim in 3:25 that, faith having 
come, Christian Jews (“we”) are no longer under the matdaywyd¢ of the law. 
(That Paul has specifically Christian Jews in mind becomes apparent from the 
way his subsequent proof in 3:26-29 focuses on the status of Jews and gentiles 
in Christ.) 


Gal 3:26-29 

?6]IGyrec yàp viol God tote Gud tig mlotews Ev Xptot@ nood. ?"8o0t yàp eic 
Xptotov eBarticOyte, Xpiotòv £veO0catcOe: 7920)x Zut Tovdatog obde "EX, 
on Zu SodAog odè EAEdGepoc, ox Evi kocev xal GALV: Prrcevtes yap bets eic 
gote ev XptotH "Tyco. ?9ei dé music Xpiotob, kpa tod ABpadky onépua eote, 
KAT’ ETOUYYEALAV KANPOVOLOL. 


26For all of you are sons of God through faith [who are] in Christ Jesus. ?’For 
as many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 2®¢There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is not male and 
female, "for all of you are one in Christ Jesus. ?9And if you are of Christ, then 
you are Abrahamic seed, heirs according to promise. 
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Paul supports his claim that Christian Jews are no longer under a natdaywydg in 
3:26-29 (cf. yåp, 3:26) with a two-part argument grounded in the dual sonship 
of the Abrahamic seed. Each part reflects a different aspect of this dual nature: 
the first (3:26—27) discusses divine sonship while the second (3:28-29) consid- 
ers the ensuing Abrahamic implications. Each part also proceeds by moving 
from a general statement embracing “all [i.e., both Jew and gentile] of you" 
(3:26, 3:28b) to a proof (3:27) or inference (3:29) focused on gentile Christians in 
particular. In short, I suggest that the argument points to the gentiles' status as 
sons of God in Christ (3:26—27) and their resulting inclusion in Abraham's seed 
(3:28—29) as evidence that "there is neither Jew nor Greek" in Christ (3:28a). I 
will address the ways in which this conclusion supports the initial claim of the 
law's obsolescence at the end of my analysis. 

The proof (yàp) begins with the statement in 3:26 that "all of you are sons 
of God through faith [who are] in Christ Jesus” (ordre... viol 0:00 ¿ote dtd pc 
Tiotews £y Xoiot@ ‘Iygod). Dunn argues that the switch to the second-person 
verb ¿ote contrasts "all you gentiles" with “we Jews" in 3:25.59 Although switches 
from first to second person in Gal 3-4 do typically emphasize the predomi- 
nantly gentile nature of Paul's audience, the addition of the inclusive qualifier 
T&vtec (“all”) suggests that he here broadens the scope of the second person to 
include both Jews and gentiles (cf. 3:28). Supporting the claim that "there is no 
more Jew and gentile in Christ" (3:282), the parallel phrase “for all of you are 
one in Christ Jesus" (rt&vcec yàp bets elc Eote £v eer 'Iqoo0) in 3:28b similarly 
points to this inclusive reading and makes it unlikely that Paul has introduced 
the mdvtec in either case as a merely rhetorical flourish.9? Nevertheless, I affirm 
Dunn's emphasis on the gentiles in the sense that the ensuing argument shows 
their inclusion as sons of God in Christ to be the key focus in 3:26. 

Since Paul hardly ever (if at all) uses the phrase míctig v to designate 
"faith in" someone or something,®! most scholars agree that Gal 3:26 does not 


59 Dunn, Galatians, 201. Cf. Taylor, "Eschatological Interdependence,” 307; Witherington, 
Grace, 269; Betz, Galatians, 185. 

60  So,eg. de Boer, Galatians, 242. Contra Martyn, Galatians—"There were no Jews in Paul's 
Galatian churches" (16)—the logic of Gal 3:28 suggests that both Jews and gentiles com- 
pose the Galatian churches. 

61 The only possible examples of a miotic £v construction denoting "faith in" in the undis- 
puted Pauline letters occur in Rom 3:25 (8v mpoéQeto ó 0cóc thactyplov Sik mictews Eu TH 
oco cluett) and here in Gal 3:26, both of which are usually understood as coordinate. 
Among the disputed Pauline letters, see Col 1:4 (thv niotw bua év Xpiot "Iqoo0); Eph 1:15 
(rioxtv ¿v TH xvpiw nood); 1 Tim 1:14 (petà niotewç xol dän THs iv Xpiot nood); 313 
(&v race TH Eu Xpvotó "Iyoo0); 2 Tim 123 (£v mote xod dyány TH £v Xpiotå nao); 3:15 (dick 
Tlotews tfj; & Keier Toon, Schlier, Galater, 171, argues that even these instances from 
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attribute the readers’ divine sonship to “faith in Christ Jesus” (81a tH¢ miotews ev 
Xptot@ Incot) but rather characterizes their divine status in two ways: they are 
all sons of God “through faith” (61a tH¢ mictews) and “in Christ Jesus" (£v Xeict@ 
'Inoo0).9? Of the two, their status “in Christ Jesus” forms the crux of Paul's argu- 
ment: ¿v Kotor Iycoó occupies the clause's emphatic final position, and it is 
this aspect of the claim that Paul seeks to establish (yap) through the reference 
to being “baptized into Christ" in 3:27. Furthermore, the potential point of con- 
troversy appears to be the inclusion of the gentile sons of God with those “in 
Christ" Many interpreters come to this conclusion on the basis of the subse- 
quent argument in 3:28-29. Even within 3:26-27, however, two factors point to 
a focus on gentiles in 3:27. 

First, Paul switches from n&vceg (“all”) in 3:26 to cot (“as many as") in 3:27. 
While 8cot could simply function as a rhetorical equivalent for névtec,® it could 
alternatively distinguish a group of Paul's audience from among the "all of you" 
in 3:26. Interpreters rarely acknowledge this possibility because it would imply 
that not all of the "sons of God in Christ Jesus" in 3:26 were “baptized into 
Christ.’6* After all, how could someone be a son of God in Christ if they were 
not, in fact, baptized into Christ? In truth, scholars already acknowledge a 
presumably sizable group of believers whose status “in Christ" stands beyond 
question yet who were never baptized into Christ, namely, those Jewish dis- 
ciples—including the Twelve—who had already received John's baptism of 
repentance.® Paul could accordingly use 8cot to account for the possibility 
that some of these Jewish believers had made their way to Galatia.96 If the Zoo 
serves this purpose, then the inherent recognition that at least some Jewish 


the disputed Pauline letters speak of Christ as the basis (“Fundament” )—not the object — 
of faith. 

62 See, e.g., R. Barry Matlock, “HIZTIZ in Galatians 3.26: Neglected Evidence for ‘Faith in 
Christ’?,” NTS 49 (2003): 433-39, 436-37. Contra Lagrange, Galates, 92; Sieffert, Galater, 
226-27. 

63 So, e.g., Eckstein, Verheifung, 221. 

64 Dum, Galatians, 202, acknowledges the division inherent in Zoo but attributes it to Paul's 
allowing for the possibility of visitors. This suggestion seems unlikely given that the cor- 
responding mévtes in 3:26 makes no such allowances. 

65 Acts 191-7 records the only known instance where those who received John's baptism 
were rebaptized into the name of Christ. 

66 The many references to the Christian baptism of Jews elsewhere in the NT (e.g., Acts 2:38, 
9:8) make it less likely that the Zoo reflects a more general Pauline practice of not baptiz- 
ing Jews into Christ. Indeed, if the Crispus whom Paul claims to have baptized in 1 Cor 1:14 
is the same Crispus who led the synagogue according to Acts 18:8, then we have firsthand 
evidence for Paul's baptism of Jews. 
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believers had never been baptized into Christ would imply that 3:27 primarily 
establishes that the gentile “sons of God” in Paul’s audience have indeed “put 
on Christ.” 

As an aside, I note that the existence of Jews who have united with Christ 
apart from baptism suggests that, in contrast to its function for gentiles, bap- 
tism does not unite Jews with Christ. Although the complexity of this issue 
precludes a thorough study here, this suggestion does accord well with the evi- 
dence in Galatians. After all, Paul has just argued in 3:24 that the law compels 
the Jews “into Christ" (eic Xptotov; cf. 3:27), a union that, given the emphasis in 
3:23-24 on the law's role of promoting faith, seems to occur through faith (cf. 
the parallel eic thv péMovoav "or &noxavolñva in 3:23). He has also made 
this point explicitly in 215-16 when, after distinguishing himself and Peter as 
“Jews by nature and not sinners from among the gentiles," Paul claims that “we 
believed into Christ Jesus" (nyeis cig Xpiotòv 'Iygoóv &ntocvebcopev).97 This anal- 
ysis then produces a rather compelling symmetry. Gentiles who receive the 
Spirit that makes them sons of God through faith alone (cf. 31—5) require inte- 
gration into Christ through the physical act of baptism in order to become sons 
of Abraham. Jews who become sons of Abraham through biological descent 
and the physical act of circumcision require integration into Christ through 
faith in order to receive the Spirit and become sons of God. In other words, 
whether Jews or gentiles, people become sons of God through faith and sons of 
Abraham through a physical act.98 


67; Williams, “Pistis,” 443. 

68 This analysis also explains the paralleling of baptism with the physical act of circumcision 
in Col 2:1-12. I disagree with James D. G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit: A Re-examination 
of the New Testament Teaching on the Gift of the Spirit in relation to Pentecostalism Today 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1970), 109-13, and Debbie Hunn, “The Baptism of Galatians 
3:27: A Contextual Approach,” ExpTim n5 (2004): 372-75, both of whom suggest that 3:27 
describes a spiritual baptism instead of the water rite. Dunn’s suggestion that water bap- 
tism would ill fit an argument contrasting sonship xoà cdpxa and sonship xatà nveðpa 
unhelpfully conflates divine sonship here with the subsequent discussion of Abrahamic 
sonship in 4:21-51. His claim that Paul contrasts circumcision with faith rather than with 
another rite similarly conflates and confuses various issues, as does Hunn's identification 
of this baptism with the sending of the Spirit in 4:5-6 (on which, see pp. 230-46 below). 
Hunn also misunderstands the logic of 3:27, suggesting that Paul invokes baptism “to 
validate God's acceptance of both Jew and Gentile as sons" (374) rather than to establish 
the unity of Jew and gentile in Christ (cf. 3:28). In short, once we acknowledge the dual 
sonship of the Abrahamic seed, nothing in the context of 3:27 points the Galatians away 
from the straightforward understanding of Barti@w as a reference to their water baptism 
(c£, e.g., Bruce, Galatians, 185). 
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The second factor suggesting that 3:26-27 focuses on proving the gentiles’ 
status in Christ is the nature of the Abrahamic seed's dual sonship. As Paul 
claims in 3:26, both Jews and gentiles—“all of you"—become sons of God 
through faith, and both end up in Christ. Only Jews, however, require integra- 
tion into Christ to attain their status as sons of God: they require this union 
to escape the curse of the law and receive the Spirit of sonship that comes 
to the gentiles as the Abrahamic blessing. Gentiles, in contrast, receive this 
blessing simply through “the hearing of faith" (3:2-5). It is therefore his inclu- 
sion of the gentile sons of God in Christ Jesus that requires explanation and 
presumably proves his previous point that Christian Jews are no longer under 
the pedagogue of the law (3:25). To understand exactly how the gentiles' inclu- 
sion makes this point, we must press on to the second step in Paul's argument, 
3:28-29. 

Galatians 3:28 opens with a series of negated parallels: "there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is not male and female."69 
As Wayne Meeks notes, the opposition of such social roles was a “rhetori- 
cal commonplace."? Ancient writers attribute to Thales, Socrates, and Plato 
expressions of thanksgiving for being born a human and not a beast, a man 
and not a woman, a Greek and not a barbarian. Similarly, morning prayers vari- 
ously attributed to second century CE rabbis Judah b. Elai and Meir thank God 
for not being born a gentile, a female, or a brute.” Rather than providing direct 


69 Given the common abbreviation of éveott / £vetot as Zut (see LSJ, "vett," 562), it seems 
unlikely that Zut in 3:28a functions as a poetic / stronger form of the preposition év with a 
shifted accent (normally, évt). See Meyer, “Galatians,” 157. As Burton, Galatians, 207, notes 
in arguing for the prepositional form, however, this form would still require a reader to 
supply sipí and would thus effectively yield the same sense as an instance of Sue, which 
always incorporates the sense of its prefix év in some way. (Bruce, Galatians, 186, provides 
no evidence for his claim that évt here functions instead as “an emphatic equivalent of 
Zoch) The word could therefore signify either “to be in" (BDAG, “évetul,” 334, meaning 
1/ LSJ, meaning 1) or “to be within the limits of realization,’ i.e., “to be possible" (BDAG, 
meaning 2 / LSJ, meaning 11). In the former case, 3:28a would deny a fact (“there is no”); 
in the latter, the very possibility (“there can be no"). Since 3:28b accounts for the pre- 
fixed form by limiting the applicability of the claims in 3:28a to those “in Christ Jesus" 
(£v Xpiot® Iyoo), I see no compelling reason to push beyond a straightforward state- 
ment of fact. So most interpreters, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 207; Martyn, Galatians, 376 
n. 252; Meyer, “Galatians,” 157. Contra Douglas A. Campbell, The Quest for Paul's Gospel: A 
Suggested Strategy (London: T&T Clark International, 2005), 97; Lightfoot, Galatians, 150. 

70 Wayne A. Meeks, “The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in Earliest 
Christianity,’ HR 13 (1974): 165-208, 167. 

71 For Thales and Socrates, see Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1.33. For Plato, 
see Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 319; cf. Plutarch, Marius 46.1. For R. Judah b. Elai, 
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background for Paul’s claim, these texts help establish a cultural milieu in 
which the Galatians would have been likely to understand the three antitheti- 
cal pairs as signifying, in the words of Dunn, the “most profound and obvious 
differences in the ancient world"? 

Given the rhythmic structure, the existence of similar baptismal passages 
in other Pauline letters (1 Cor 12:13; Col 3:11), and the apparent contextual rel- 
evance of only the Jew/Greek pairing," many interpreters propose that Paul 
here cites and/or modifies part of a traditional baptismal liturgy."^ I find this 
suggestion unpersuasive,"* but even if 3:28 does cite a baptismal liturgy, the 
fact that—among other situational differences— neither 1 Cor 12:13 nor Col 3:1 
mentions the male/female pairing suggests that all three antithetical pairs in 
Gal 3:28 have significance for the argument in Galatians."6 Indeed, I will argue 


see t. Ber. 738 and y. Ber. 13b. For R. Meir, see b. Menah. 43b, although R. Judah also appears 
in several mss. of b. Menah. 43b. For other instances, see Rastoin, Tarse, 229. 

72 Dunn, Galatians, 206. 

73 ` “Greek” ("EX likely acknowledges the Galatians’ self-identification, whereas “gentile” 
(£0voc) would presuppose a Jewish view (cf. 2:15). The Jew/Greek contrast appears to be a 
fairly standard formula for Paul, also appearing in Rom 136; 2:910; 3:9; 10:12; 1 Cor 1:22, 24; 
10:32; 12:13; and Col 3:11. A Jew/gentile contrast appears only in Rom 3:29; 9:24; 1 Cor 1:23; 
Gal 224-15; 1 Thess 214-16. Cf. Johnson Hodge, Sons, 59. 

74 E.g., de Boer, Galatians, 245-47; Meeks, “Androgyne,” 180-82; Martyn, Galatians, 378-83; 
Longenecker, Galatians, 156-57; Betz, Galatians, 181-85. Dunn, Galatians, 201, rightly cau- 
tions that the parallels could simply indicate a Pauline theme. 

75 For critique of the baptismal liturgy hypothesis, see Bernard C. Lategan, “Reconsidering 
the Origin and Function of Galatians 3:28," Neot 46 (2012): 274-86. Among other points, he 
notes the absence of any sacramental terminology, appeal to communal memory (contra 
1 Cor 11:23), or even other references to the, in this reading, all-important ritual of baptism 
(275). 

76 Troy W. Martin, "The Covenant of Circumcision (Genesis 17:9-14) and the Situational 
Antitheses in Galatians 3:28,” JBL 122 (2003): 11-25, 121, suggests that all three pairs reflect 
the circumcision covenant in Gen 17:9-14, with the first member of each pair (Jew, slave, 
male) requiring circumcision and the second member (Greek, free, female) remaining 
uncircumcised. To make this analysis work, he interprets the slave/free pairing as describ- 
ing foreigners living amongst Abraham’s descendants (117-18). Martin then proposes 
that Paul’s argument concerns the initial requirements for entering the people of God: 
in contrast to circumcision, baptism represents an option open to all (121). Paul, however, 
associates the state of affairs in 3:28a with the believers’ postbaptismal status in Christ 
(3:27, 28b), not their prebaptismal qualifications for entering into the people of God. That 
Paul would have expected the Galatians to detect such a subtle allusion to Gen 17 also 
seems unlikely, especially given the rather obscure interpretation of the slave/free pair- 
ing. Martin argues that the agitators would have made these categories clear (120), but 
Paul nowhere exhibits such a detailed awareness of the agitators’ appeal, and when he 
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below that Paul understands these antithetical pairs as “the elements compos- 
ing the world of humanity" (tà ctoryeta tod xdopov, 4:3), i.e., as enslaving divi- 
sions that Christ ultimately enables the believers to transcend.”” Nevertheless, 
the present point in the argument does focus on the Jew/gentile distinction; 
the other pairs function more proleptically to locate this initial distinction 
firmly within the realm of fallen Adamic humanity.’8 I will accordingly focus 
on the Jew/Greek contrast in analyzing 3:28-29 and then return to these pairs 
in the analysis of 42-7. 

The asyndeton in 3:28a suggests that the claim "there is neither Jew nor 
Greek" summarizes the significance of Paul's argument in 3:26-27. In other 
words, he seems to prove that Christian Jews are no longer under the law (3:25) 
by showing that they stand in the same position as the not-under-law gentiles. 
Galatians 3:26—27 has established this standing with regard to their mutual sta- 
tus as sons of God. Jews, however, could still potentially argue for the law's— 
and circumcision's—importance to their Abrahamic sonship. Accordingly, to 
complete the argument, Paul has to show in 3:28b-29 that the gentiles’ status 
in Christ suffices to make them sons—and, thus, seed—of Abraham. 

Paul grounds (y&p) his statement that there is neither Jew nor Greek in the 
claim that “all of you are one [cic] in Christ Jesus" (3:28b).7? As Burton notes, the 
eic could function either "distributively and qualitatively" or “inclusively and 


does address their appeal in 6:12-14, he implies that they advocate circumcision based on 
law observance rather than Abraham. 

77 See pp. 236-43. 

78 The third pair breaks from the “neither... nor" (o0x.... 000£) pattern of the first two, stat- 
ing instead that “there is not male and female" (ov ëvı docev xoi 05v). Many scholars view 
this shift as alluding to the creation of Adam and Eve in Gen 1:27: “male and female he 
made them" (dipoev xat 05A exoinaev adtovs). See Hays, “Galatians,” 273; Martyn, Galatians, 
376-77. This reference to the original creation effectively implies that circumcision as a 
distinguishing factor presupposes the underlying Adamic unity of humanity, a unity that 
scripture has enclosed entirely under sin (Gal 3:22). Because it presupposes this unity, 
however, neither circumcision nor the law of which it is a part could ever enable the 
Jews to transcend their fallen human nature; circumcision can differentiate, but it cannot 
transform. As a result, although being a Jew, or free, or male might entail advantages in 
this created world, none of these designations—or their counterparts—could ever pro- 
vide the only benefit that ultimately matters, namely, life (3:21). Indeed, only Christ, who 
enters humanity from the outside (cf. “God sent forth his son,” 4:4) and who, as 3:28a 
suggests and the discussion of 4:1-7 below will argue, ultimately transcends humanity’s 
various subdivisions, can offer freedom from the Adamic curse (cf. 6:15). 

79 The suggestion of Longenecker, Galatians, 158, that the yap in 3:28b refers back to 3:26 
overlooks the more straightforward connection to 3:28a and essentially leaves the asyn- 
detic 3:28a without any connections to the surrounding argument. 
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numerically"*? These two functions, however, lead to respective arguments 
that fundamentally differ with regard to emphasis and the manner of sup- 
porting 3:28a. In the former case, “oneness” would signify the equality same- 
ness of individual Jews and gentiles in Christ. This option would accordingly 
support 3:28a by emphasizing the negation of differences inherent to human 
particularity—whether absolutely?! from a particular perspective,®* or with 
respect to a particular aspect5?— that results from an individual's relation- 
ship to Christ. In the latter case, *oneness" would signify the corporate union 
of Jew and gentile in Christ. This option would accordingly support 3:28a by 
emphasizing the status of Jews and gentiles as part of the corporate entity that 
is Christ. 

The differing ways that eic functions in these arguments prevent us from 
simply combining the two meanings. Admittedly, some interpreters under- 
stand 3:28b to derive the Christians' equality from their incorporation into 
the one Christ. This combined sense, however, does not proceed from the le 
alone: such an interpretation effectively treats the cig as distributive while 
inferring—whether explicitly or not—the incorporated unity from the desig- 
nation “in Christ.'5^ In contrast, an inclusive/numerical reading of the eis would 
have no reason to negate the various distinctions of human particularity.95 

How, then, should we interpret the eic? Three factors suggest that we should 
prefer the inclusive, numerical reading. First, 1 Cor 1243-14 employs a similar 
set of binary oppositions to portray Jews, gentiles, slaves and free as distinct 


80 Burton, Galatians, 207-8. 

81 Grounding Paul’s argument in “a general Hellenistic longing for the univocal and the 
universal" Boyarin, Radical, 24-25, reads 3:28 as the actual "erasure" of differences in the 
spirit body of Christ. Cf. Meeks, “Androgyne,” 165-208. 

82 Burton, Galatians, 207, suggests that a distributive view of 3:28b would reflect the way 
that God views those in Christ, i.e., God shows no partiality or preference. 

83 Focusing on the parallel of “one” in 3:28b with “sons of God" in 3:27, Campbell, Quest, 99, 
argues that 3:28 points simply to “the uniform [i.e., one and the same] but personal and 
pluralized condition of ‘sonship.” 

84 E.g., Hays, “Galatians,” 272-73. 

85 Contra Martyn, Galatians, 377, who suggests that “[Paul] had later, therefore, to think very 
seriously about the tension between the affirmation of real unity in Christ and the dis- 
concerting continuation of distinguishing marks of the old creation" (emphasis added). 
Or again, Fung, Galatians, 175—76, argues forcefully for an emphasis on numerical unity, 
yet he explains 3:28a as the "cover[ing] up" of "distinctions which obtained before." These 
interpretations both slide, perhaps unconsciously, from the distinct concept of numeri- 
cal “unity” with regard to Abraham's seed to an understanding of qualitative “unity” with 
regard to the relationship between Jew and gentile. 
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members of a single body, a fairly common image in the Pauline literature.96 
As Douglas Campbell notes, this parallel hardly proves decisive since Gal 3:28 
lacks any explicit references to Christ's body.8” It does, however, establish a 
clear instance of the model that results from reading the binary oppositions 
in 3:28a with an inclusive eic in 3:28b. Against the more extreme versions of a 
distributive reading, it also shows that Paul does not associate incorporation 
into Christ with the negation of all particularity. 

Second, a distributive reading would essentially undercut the vehemence of 
Paul's argument that the gentile Galatians not take up the law. True, Judaizing 
gentiles would be attributing significance to something that truly has no signif- 
icance in Christ, but such an error would hardly seem worthy of characteriza- 
tion as "falling from grace" and being "severed from Christ" (5:4). What would 
differentiate this type of error, e.g., from the countenanced error of those 
“weak” Christians who refuse to eat certain foods despite the fact that what 
they eat has no effect on their standing before God (1 Cor 8:8; cf. Rom 14:2-3)? 
In other words, Paul's emphatic insistence that gentiles not become Jews sug- 
gests an argument in which human distinctions retain a primary significance. 
While we might attribute this difficulty to Paul's overstating his case here in 
Galatians, we should prefer an interpretation that appropriately matches the 
severity of his concern. 

Finally and most importantly, an inclusive, numerical reading of eis does 
something that a distributive, qualitative reading cannot do, namely, explain 
how the identification of a plurality of believers with Abraham’s seed in 3:29 
coheres with Paul's earlier insistence on the singular nature of that seed in 3:16. 
In short, he can associate the plurality of Galatian Christians with the singular 
Abrahamic seed because they are all “one” in Christ, i.e., a single entity.8* This 
reading thus enables a coherent interpretation of Paul's seed argument. It also 
accords with the consistent linking of a numerical ei; with Abraham’s seed in 
this passage (3:16, 19-20). 

The evidence thus points strongly toward the inclusive, numerical reading 
of the ele 59 Viewed in this way, 3:28 focuses attention on the whole (Christ) 
rather than on the constituent parts (Jew/gentile, slave/free, male/female). 


86 Cf. Rom 12:4-5; 1 Cor 615-17; 10:17; 12:12-20; Col 335; Eph 4:4-16. 

87 Campbell, Quest, 99. Eckstein, Verheifung, 224, argues that £v oôpa (1 Cor12:12-13, 20; Rom 
12:5) stresses unity whereas eic (Gal 3:28) stresses equality. As I will show in the main text 
above, this analysis overlooks the importance of eic in Galatians as a pointer to Abraham's 
one seed. 

88 Betz, Galatians, 200—201. 

89 So Matera, Galatians, 143; Fung, Galatians, 176; Bruce, Galatians, 190. 
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It does not, however, thereby seek to homogenize the various parts.9?? Indeed, 
far from negating their differences, Paul's underlying framework validates and 
celebrates them by situating them in their proper context as parts of the nature 
of Christ. Thus, James Dunn, e.g., argues that 


[in light of 1 Cor 12:13—-14,| the character of the ‘oneness’ becomes clearer: 
not as a levelling and abolishing of all racial, social or gender differences, 
but as an integration of just such differences into common participation 
‘in Christ’, wherein they enhance (rather than detract from) the unity 
of the body, and enrich the mutual interdependence and service of its 
members.?! 


In other words, "there is neither Jew nor Greek" not because Christ eliminates 
such particularities but because he transcends them, placing them within a 
larger whole. Just as male and female unite to form “one flesh,” so, too, Jews 
and Greeks unite in Christ to form one body (Gen 2:24; cf. the slightly different 
application of this principle in Eph 5:30-32). 

Galatians 3:29 then draws the pertinent implication of this oneness for the 
current situation: the gentile Galatians who are "of Christ" share in the Jews' 
Abrahamic sonship and thus qualify as Abrahamic seed. Several aspects of this 
interpretation require explanation. For instance, Gal 3:29 nowhere mentions 
gentiles. Nevertheless, the resumption of Paul's unmodified second-person 
pronoun ópeic—which at the very least includes gentiles— suggests that the 
statement focuses on gentiles. The concluding description of the Galatians as 
heirs “according to promise" (xat emayyeAiav) also likely refers to their gentile- 
specific status as Abraham's "children of promise" (&xoryyeA(oc véxvo, 4:28), a 
designation that I will explore in Part 111. Furthermore, the very act of arguing 
for a link to Abraham—the tod Afpadu onéppa construction emphasizes the 
Abrahamic nature of the seed rather than the type of relationship (seed) to 


90 This interpretation of the eic thus has no problem with the observation that distinctions 
between Jew and gentile, between slave and free, and between male and female continue 
to exist even in the church. Other explanations for this disjunction between social reality 
and the claim in Gal 3:28a argue, e.g., that 3:28a asserts 1) only the basis for God's accep- 
tance (e.g., Burton, Galatians, 206); 2) only that those in Christ all share one and the same 
divine sonship (Campbell, Quest, 99); 3) a not-yet-fully-realized eschatological ideal (e.g., 
Hays, “Galatians,” 272—73; Meeks, "Androgyne;' 207-8); or 4) a radical position from which 
Paul later retreats (Betz, Galatians, 200). 

91 Dunn, Galatians, 208. Cf. Martin, "Covenant," 121, who similarly understands unity in 
Christ although he does not connect this understanding to the antithetical pairs in 3:28a. 
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Abraham? indicates a gentile focus: while Jews who are “of Christ” would 
also qualify as Abraham’s seed, it is the gentiles’ connection to Abraham that 
demands explanation. 

Paul explains this connection on the grounds that the gentiles (“you”) are 
“of Christ" (Xptctod).93 The switch to the genitive Xptotod after the repeated 
emphasis in the preceding verses on being “in Christ Jesus” (£v Xptot Ingo, 
3:26, 28; cf. cig Xptotdv, 3:27) also requires comment. Scholars typically inter- 
pret the genitive as possessive or attributive, i.e., as in some way indicating 
those who “belong to Christ.’ The interpretation of eic in 3:28b as inclusive 
and numerical, however, suggests that Xptctod instead functions as a com- 
mon partitive genitive. In other words, I suggest that the gentile Galatians’ “of 
Christ" status rests not just on their being “in Christ Jesus" but on their being 
a constitutive part of this *one [entity] in Christ Jesus" that they form with the 
Jewish believers (cf. "all of you,” 3:28b). 

This analysis then leads to Burton's critical question as to whether or not the 
Galatians' status as Abrahamic seed in 3:29 derives from Christ's status as 
the single seed.95 Most scholars assume that it does: distributive readings 
of the cic already emphasize a believer's individual connection with Christ, and 
even inclusive readings can argue that the gentiles become Abrahamic seed 
because they are “in” the single seed.9?6 This explanation would make sense 
if Jesus' status as the seed resulted from some intrinsic necessity or arbitrary 
divine election. Conversely, I have argued that Paul provides a rationale for his 
identification of Christ as the single seed, namely, that Jesus is a son of both 
God and Abraham. This rationale then raises the possibility that the Galatians 
qualify as seed for the same reason. In this latter scenario, it is not union with 
Christ per se that would make the Galatians Abrahamic seed but rather their 
newfound status in Christ as sons of both God and Abraham. Discerning 
which scenario correctly reflects Paul's view has important implications for 
our understanding of Abraham's seed and, thus, the overall argument. 


92 Burton, Galatians, 209, notes that the anarthrous onépya could serve either to indicate 
that the Galatians are included in—as opposed to constitute —Abraham's seed or it could 
simply ascribe seed status to them. The analysis above favors the former option. 

93 The first class conditional structure assumes the truth of the protasis. The Gë suggests that 
it represents a further implication of the preceding claim that they are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 

94 Moo, Galatians, 255; Hays, “Galatians, 273; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 225; Longenecker, 
Galatians, 158; Burton, Galatians, 209. 

95 Burton, Galatians, 210. 

96 Kwon, Eschatology, 127; Hays, “Galatians,” 273; Martyn, Galatians, 377; Matera, Galatians, 
147; Fung, Galatians, 176; Bruce, Galatians, 190-91. 
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In deciding between these two options, I suggest that the eic in 3:29 proves 
determinative. As discussed above, Paul grounds the Galatians’ status as 
Abrahamic seed in the fact that they are “of Christ” (Xptot0d), that is to say, that 
“all of you”—i.e., Jew and gentile together—form a single entity (cic) in Christ 
Jesus. Significantly, he does not claim that his readers are “united with” this 
one or that they are simply “located within” this one. Instead, he identifies the 
readers as themselves constitutive of this “one” (mévtec... ugi eic éote), a term 
that the argument relates to Abraham’s seed in both of its other instances (3:16, 
20). In other words, Paul suggests that their corporate union in—not with— 
Christ, i.e., the union of the Jewish sons of Abraham and the gentile sons of 
God, qualifies them together as Abraham's seed. 

This understanding of the *oneness" of Abraham's seed accordingly points 
to the interdependence of Jews and gentiles in Christ. Jews and gentiles do 
not form a loose confederation of individuals connected by a common rela- 
tionship to Christ. Rather, as Paul says in Rom 12:5, “we who are many are one 
body in Christ and each members of one another [tò Së soft cig dMAhAwyv péàn].” 
Gentiles share in the physical Abrahamic sonship of their Jewish counterparts 
in Christ. (This interpretation thus requires the retaining of human particular- 
ity in Christ.) Similarly, as Paul will claim in 4:6, the Spirit of divine adoption 
flows into the Jewish Christians’ (“our”) hearts because the gentiles (“you”) are 
sons of God.?" The physical sons of Abraham and the spiritual sons of God must 
unite to become the Abrahamic seed. Each needs the other to be complete. 

This argument also suggests a distinction between Christ's being in believ- 
ers and believers' being in Christ. Paul relates the former to the reception of 
the Spirit that transforms believers into individual sons of God through faith, 
hence, the “blessing in Christ" that comes “into the gentiles" (elc tà £0vv)) in 314a 
(cf. 31-5) and the “Spirit of [God's] son" that comes “into our hearts" (eic cà 
xapõiaç nav) in 4:6. The latter he relates to the Galatians’ incorporation into 
the Abrahamic seed through baptism in 3:27—29. (Significantly, this distinction 
further indicates that adoption as sons of God does not result from baptism 
but from the reception of the Spirit through faith alone.?9) Thus, while there 


97 See pp. 243-46. This analysis implies that Jews and gentiles require integration into 
Christ for different reasons. Jews require it in order to escape the curse that enables them 
to receive the blessing of the Spirit as gentiles; gentiles require it in order to share in the 
Jews' physical descent from Abraham. 

98 Contra Betz, Galatians, 209; Johnson Hodge, Sons, 76. Betz even notes that Paul's argu- 
ment in Galatians strictly distinguishes between baptism and reception of the Spirit, 
never referring to one when discussing the other. He cannot explain this disjunction, 
suggesting only that the concept of "sonship" functions as “some kind of link[!] between 
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are potentially many sons of God with Christ in them, there is only one seed 
of Abraham composed of believers in Christ. One could therefore conceivably 
be a gentile son of God through the indwelling Spirit and yet not be part of the 
Abrahamic seed, just as one could be a physical son of Abraham and yet not be 
part of the Abrahamic seed. 

Not only does this proposed “oneness” of Jew and gentile in Christ maintain 
the integrity of Paul's argument in 3:16, but it also resolves two other outstand- 
ing issues. First, it explains the identification of Abraham’s single seed with 
a plurality of believers in a way that distinguishes Christ from Moses. Christ 
simply does not mediate the promises to many individual recipients in the 
same way that Moses mediates the law in 3119-20. Instead, believers who enter 
into Christ become an integral part of the single entity to whom the promise 
was made. 

Second, this understanding of Abraham’s seed explains the vehemence of 
Paul's rhetoric. If Jew and gentile together constitute the seed in such a way 
that human particularity still matters, then defections have significant impli- 
cations for the larger body of Christ. As Paul says in 1 Cor 12:19, “if everything 
was one part, where would the body be?" Jews cannot be the seed of Abraham 
without gentiles and vice versa since each represents a vital part of the seed's 
nature. The body of Christ needs the diversity of its members. 

The way that the inclusion of gentiles in Abraham's seed supports Paul's ini- 
tial claim that Jewish Christians are no longer under law illustrates this point 
well. As most interpreters note, the fact that, in Christ, gentiles who are not 
under law now share the same status as Jews undermines any insistence on 
the law's necessity. The significance of their inclusion goes beyond a simple 
inductive appeal, however: it also supplies a rationale for the law's end. Paul 
has argued in 3:23-24 that the purpose of the law was to promote faith among 
the Jews, to remind them that they must rely on their faith in God for righ- 
teousness rather than on their works. The inclusion of gentiles in Abraham's 
seed renders this function of the law obsolete. Jews in Christ now have a new 
reminder of the sufficiency and necessity of faith, namely, their gentile broth- 
ers and sisters who have been incorporated into the seed based purely on faith 
and mercy (cf. Rom 11:30-31; 15:8-9). The urgency with which Paul insists that 
gentiles not Judaize thus reflects a concern for the Jews as well as the gentiles 
in Christ. At the same time, it also reflects a concern for those still outside the 


baptism and the gift of the Spirit" My explanation above accounts for the disjunction 
as well as eliminating the tension between the purported need for baptism and Paul's 
implied claim in 31—5 that the Galatians received the Spirit "based on hearing with faith" 
(&E dxofic miotews). 
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body since the fullest expression of Christ on earth can occur only when those 
who reflect the different aspects of his nature unite together under his name 
and authority. 

In summary, then, Gal 3:26-29 supports Paul's claim in 3:25 that Jewish 
Christians are no longer under law by arguing that, by virtue of their corporate 
union in Christ, the gentile Christians share in their Jewish counterparts’ nature 
as physical sons of Abraham even as the Jewish Christians share in the gentiles’ 
blessing that makes them sons of God. This corporate entity thus qualifies as 
Abraham’s seed, a conclusion that coheres with Paul's earlier argument for a 
singular seed in 3:16. The gentiles’ inclusion in this seed then demonstrates the 
irrelevance of law observance to such status and, in fact, renders the law obso- 
lete by serving as a constant reminder of the ultimate priority of faith. 


The Law as Promoter of Christ / Implications for Gentiles of Jews’ 

Becoming Sons of God in Christ (4:1-11) 
Galatians 41-1 essentially flips the argument of Gal 3:23-29, both structurally 
and thematically. The earlier passage begins in 3:23-25 with a discussion of the 
Jews’ relationship to the law. Galatians 3:26-29 then establishes the gentiles’ 
status in Christ and their resulting connection to Abraham in order to prove 
the Jewish Christians’ freedom from the law. Galatians 4:1—7 now reverses that 
argument, establishing the Jews’ status as sons of God in Christ in order to 
prove the gentile Christians’ divine sonship and freedom from their slavery 
to the otowyeia. The passage then concludes in 4:8-u by explicitly identifying 
the implications of this argument for the gentile Galatians’ relationship to 
the law. 


Gal 41-5 

lyw 8£, Zo! 600v ypóvov ó xAnpovópoç vi Zorn, OvdEV Stagepel SovAOD 
xüptoc "dur Qv, PAMA Grë EmItpomMoUS éctlv xal obcovópouc xpt THS 
npo0scpo tod natpdc. 3oUvo vol nets, Ste due viet, bd và rosa TOD 
xócuou Yjus0a SeSovrwpevor Zäre SE HASev td TANPwWUA tod xpóvou, 
¿kanéoteiev ó Deéc tov vidv adtod, yevópevov &x yuvaixds, yevópevov Dé 
vópov, iva tod Dor vópov cExyopdon, iva thv viobectav drroAdopev. 


But I say, as long as an heir is a child, he is no different from a slave— 
despite being lord of all—?but he is under guardians and stewards until the 
time set by the father. ?So also we, when we were children, we were enslaved 
under the elements of the world. *But when the fullness of time came, God 
sent forth his son, born from a woman, born under law, ?so that he might 
purchase those under law, so that we might receive the adoption. 
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The passage opens in 41-5 by presenting the situation of a minor heir await- 
ing his inheritance as an illuminating parallel for understanding the situa- 
tion of the Jews prior to Christ’s arrival. Paul establishes four main points of 


comparison: 

41-2 ¿gp Zoo ypóvovó oddevdiapépe: — bnóémupómouc xpt e 
xAnpovópoç SovAov xüptoc éotiv xal mpofeouloac 
vlog Zorn "dur Qv olxovópouc TOÔ MATPOS 
H 2 H RA g H A ^ Hi de H 

4:3-5 öte pev vg)  ňpueða Dé TÀ oropeeig ` Gre HAGev TÒ 

SedovAwMEvol Tod xógpov TAHOWLa TOÔ 
Xpóvou 


The general principle in 41-2 seems to envision a scenario in which a deceased 
father has—presumably through a 61a9jxy—entrusted his young son to the 
care of guardians until the age when, in the father’s predeath estimation, the son 
would be mature enough to take ownership of his inheritance.9? Interpreters 
typically identify two main tensions between this scenario and its application 
in 4:3—5.19? First, a deceased father makes a rather awkward parallel for the 
living God in 4:3-5. Second, the scenario in 4:12 clearly focuses on the situa- 
tion of a minor Aeir whose emergence from under his guardians at "the time 
set by the father" presumably corresponds to the reception of his inheritance. 
At the corresponding “fullness of time," however, “we” receive adoption as sons 
of God (4:5). The parallels thus suggest that adoption constitutes “our” inheri- 
tance. Given 1) that the "father" language and need for guardians in 41-2 pre- 
sume the heir's status as a son, 2) that Paul subsequently argues from sonship 
to heirship in 4:7, and 3) that there would be no reason to delay until the age of 
majority the adoption of someone who was already an heir, it seems unlikely 
that 4:3-5 envisions an heir who is not also a son. If “we” were not sons of God 
before the fullness of time, however, then how do “we” inherit? 

Interpreters usually address the first problem either by arguing that 4:1-2 
does not presume the father's death or by dismissing the problem (whether 
implicitly or explicitly) on the grounds that an analogy need not correspond 
at every point.?! Against the former suggestion, the language of heirs and 


99 E.g., Oepke, Galater, 127. 

100 On these problems, see Scott, Adoption, 122-26. 

101 Forastill-living father, see Meyer, “Galatians,” 165; Brown, Galatians, 185. Burton, Galatians, 
214, suggests that the father is alive but traveling and, thus, absent. For an incomplete 
analogy, see Ellicott, Galatians, 91, who simply dismisses the issue as irrelevant to Paul’s 
point about minority. 
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guardians most naturally indicates a situation where the father has died; only 
the subsequent parallel of the father with God could prompt the conclusion 
that 41-2 depicts the heir of a still-living father. The general principle in 41-2 
would therefore be misleading at best if Paul intended to portray a scenario in 
which the father still lives, a misdirection that would serve no real purpose in 
the argument and that would have been easy to anticipate and avoid. The latter 
suggestion, in contrast, does offer a potentially viable solution, although I will 
ultimately argue for a more comprehensive resolution. 

The second difficulty proves much harder to resolve. Some scholars try to 
preserve the analogy by arguing that vio8ecia means “full sonship"—i.e., in 
contrast to the status of a minor son—instead of “adoption”! or that the 
divine framework of the application—in contrast to the human framework 
of the illustration—requires the additional step of adoption.!?? The former 
option falters because vio8ecta elsewhere always means “adoption,”!°4 whereas 
the latter fails to address the key problem that the need for adoption destroys 
the parallel with the son/heir in the illustration. Other explanations try to jus- 
tify the breakdown of Paul's analogy. Thus, Franz Mufner, acknowledging that 
“we” are not yet sons and heirs in 4:3-5, argues that the analogy primarily high- 
lights the time of slavery.! Or again, Frank Matera suggests that the recep- 
tion of adoption breaks from the analogy because it shifts the focus from Jews 
in 4:3-5a to gentiles in 4:5b.!0° The focus on an heir in 4:1-2 and the integral 
importance of inheritance throughout 3:15-4:1 (esp. 3:29, 4:7), however, make 
it inconceivable that Paul would not expect his readers to understand the "so 
also we" in 4:3 as indicating that “we” were heirs as well as výron; at the time set 
by the father, the same “we” should therefore receive (cf. &roAdBopev, 4:5b) not 
only a release from slavery (cf. 4:5a) but also an inheritance. 

A simple solution resolves both problems: God is not the father from whom 
“we” inherit in 4:3-5. Although few interpreters even mention this possibil- 
ity, its viability arises from the observation that Paul has had two distinct 
sonships—Abrahamic and divine—in view throughout 3:15-4:n. Since “we” 


102 Brown, Galatians, 191-92; Byrne, Sons, 80, 183-85; Longenecker, Galatians, 172. Cf. NIV: 
"full rights of sons.” Hahn, Kinship, 269—72, also invokes this reading, somehow discerning 
three stages in 4:1-7 (infant [?], child/slave, son/heir), which he correlates to the three 
covenant types (kinship, vassalage, grant) through which both Abraham (Gen 15, 17, 22) 
and Israel (Sinaitic, postcalf/Deuteronomic, New) progress. 

103 Meyer, “Galatians,” 173. 

104 Scott, Adoption, 2-57, 267. 

105 Mufner, Galaterbrief, 268. Cf. Tolmie, Persuading, 146-48; Martyn, Galatians, 391 
Williams, Galatians, 108; Byrne, Sons, 176. 

106 Matera, Galatians, 156. Cf. Hays, “Galatians,” 284. 
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were not sons (or heirs) of God before the fullness of time, “we” must be the 
sons and heirs of Abraham (cf. 3:29), a reading that necessarily restricts Paul’s 
first-person plural references to Jews.!°” Adoption as sons of God then becomes 
part of the Jews’ inheritance from Abraham, the deceased father of the Jews 
who parallels the deceased father in 41-2. 

This interpretation also makes sense of the slavery parallel. Paul states that 
a minor heir is no different from a slave even though he is lord of all (4:1). The 
principle thus distinguishes two groups, true slaves and temporarily enslaved 
son-heirs. When applying the analogy, Paul claims that “we” were similarly 
enslaved by the ccotyeta (4:3). Since “we” are heirs, the parallel suggests that 
“we” should be distinguished from true slaves. Furthermore, Paul's conclusion 
in 4:7 that his gentile readers are “no longer" (oner) slaves but (now) sons sug- 
gests that they formerly were true slaves, a condition to which 4:9 attests. The 
components all fall into place if Paul's *we" comprises Jews: even though they 
were heirs of the world according to the promise to Abraham (cf. Rom 4:13), 
before Christ—i.e., during the time of their minority—they were no different 
from the ctoryeta-enslaved gentiles. 

Of course, the final aspect of the analogy does point to God as father: Paul 
claims that the heir emerges “at the time set by the father,” and it is clearly 
God—not Abraham—who initiates the timing of events in 4:3-5. In other 
words, the one clear reference to a father figure in 41-2 clearly parallels God's 
role in 4:3-5 while Abraham goes unmentioned. This connection between the 
father in 41-2 and God in 4:4-5 requires an explanation, especially since Paul 


107 Cf Cornely (cited in Lagrange, Galates, 98), who similarly argues that 4:3 has Jews 
in view on the grounds that the Jews have a right to inherit through Abraham even 
before conversion whereas gentiles do not. Scholars who also understand the *we" 
as referring exclusively to Jews include Taylor, “Eschatological Interdependence,” 
310; Witherington, Grace, 284; Matera, Galatians, 149; Longenecker, Galatians, 164; 
Donaldson, “Curse,” 95-98; Bruce, Galatians, 193. Most interpreters, however, regard 
the “we” as inclusive of both Jews and gentiles. See Moo, Galatians, 260; de Boer, 
Galatians, 258-59; Young, “Pronominal Shifts,” 214-15; Hays, “Galatians,” 282; Becker, 
“Galater 62; Martyn, Galatians, 336; Eckstein, Verheifsung, 228; Williams, Galatians, 
107-10; Dunn, Galatians, 212; Rohde, Galater, 168; Fung, Galatians, 181; Burton, 
Galatians, 215; Byrne, Sons, 177; Oepke, Galater, 128-29; Betz, Galatians, 204; Mufsner, 
Galaterbrief, 268; Schlier, Galater, 193; Bonnard, "Galates," 84; Lagrange, Galates, 98-99; 
Meyer, “Galatians,” 166; Lightfoot, Galatians, 166-67. Augustine argues that "we" refers 
to gentiles alone (Exp. Gal. 29.4; see Plumer, Augustine’s Commentary, 176-77), as does 
Johnson Hodge, Sons, 71. 
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could have simply referred to the minor’s reaching the age of majority without 
mentioning the father.!09 

At the same time, however, other aspects of the passage seem to call this 
correlation of the paradigmatic father and God into question. For instance, 
in addition to the previously mentioned tensions inherent in identifying 
God with the father, the lack of any lexical correspondence at this point in 
the analogy (“until the time set by the father,” dpt ths tpoOeoptotg tod matpdg / 
“when the fullness of time came, God sent" öte... Y) 0ev TO Tx) poat TOD xpóvou 
etameéotethev 6 Deëc) differentiates this parallel from the parallels discussed 
above, suggesting that Paul does not intend to apply this component of his 
general principle too strictly to “our” situation as heirs in 4:3. Further weaken- 
ing the connection, Paul does not even identify God explicitly as father until 
4:6, establishing his fatherhood in 4:4-5 only indirectly through the designa- 
tion of Jesus as his “son.” More importantly, while 4:4-5 clearly implies Jesus’ 
status as God's son, “we” do not become God's sons until the adoption in 4:5-6, 
making it difficult for God to function as "our" father in 4:3. 

These tensions disappear if the connection of the father's time-setting role 
in 4:2 with God's action in 4:4-5 signals a second level on which the analogy 
applies. I accordingly suggest that God is a time-setting father in 4:4-5, but he 
is such a father with respect to Jesus, not “us.” In other words, just like the heir 
in 41-2, Jesus—the son of God and true lord of all (cf. 4:1)—endures a time of 
minority enslavement (i.e., the incarnation): he becomes “no different" (obdev 
Stagépet, 4:1) from the Jewish sons of Abraham—who were themselves “no dif- 
ferent" from the gentiles—in being enslaved to the otoweta, a state in which 
he remains until entering his inheritance as Abraham’s divine seed at the time 
set by his father. 

Before I explain this application of the minor heir principle to Jesus, 
I should note two broader exegetical issues in 4:4-5 that this suggestion helps 
resolve. First, it makes sense of the otherwise superfluous reference to God's 
sending of his son. The application of the general principle to “our” situation 
in 4:3 implies that “we” receive adoption as “our” inheritance at the fullness of 
time. In 4:6, however, Paul relates this adoption to God’s sending of the Spirit 
of his son. Thus, although the sending of the son ultimately makes the recep- 
tion of “our” inheritance possible, it does not directly correspond to any ele- 
ment in the analogy of 41-2 with "our" situation in 4:3. Paul could therefore 


108 Although we do know of fathers who explicitly set the age of their children's majority (see 
pp- 157-58), the relative scarcity of known examples suggests that many fathers would 
simply have abided by the established legal age of majority. 
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have jumped straight to God's sending of the Spirit; instead, he portrays “the 
fullness of time” as a punctiliar moment that extends from the initial sending 
of Jesus (4:4) all the way through the postresurrection sending of the Spirit 
(4:6). Viewing 4:4-5 as a second application of the principle in 4:1-2 explains 
not only why Paul begins with the sending of the son but also why he describes 
it in greater detail than the seemingly more relevant sending of the Spirit. 
Second, this analysis will show both that Gal 4:4—5 refers to the incarnation 
and why it refers to the incarnation alone—with no mention of the crucifixion 
or resurrection—when discussing Jesus’ role in enabling “our” adoption. Dunn 
has argued that the language of Gal 4:4-5 is ambiguous with regard to incarna- 
tion and, in context, likely describes only God's sending of Jesus to his redemp- 
tive death.10? I am not convinced the language is truly as ambiguous as Dunn 
suggests, but even granting its ambiguity, Paul's larger argument about the 
dual sonship of the Abrahamic seed presumes Jesus' divine nature and there- 
fore dictates a reading of incarnation." In particular, I will argue that yevópevov 
¿x yvvaixóç makes a crucial christological point about Jesus’ divine sonship 
at birth (i.e., “he became incarnate”) and not, as Dunn suggests, a (superflu- 
ous) soteriological point about his status (i.e., "he was human").!? As for the 


109 James D. G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testament Inquiry into the Origins of 
the Doctrine of the Incarnation (2d ed: London: SCM, 1989; repr., Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1996), 42. 

110 Dunn observes that, since éanoctéMw can describe God's commissioning of human mes- 
sengers (e.g., Exod 3:12; Acts 22:21), it need not imply the heavenly origins of the one sent 
(ibid., 38-39). He then suggests that Paul's use of yivoyat instead of yevvdw shows a focus 
on Jesus’ human nature instead of his birth (40). As Gordon D. Fee, Pauline Christology: 
An Exegetical-Theological Study (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2007), 214-16, counters, 
however, the parallel with the sending (€EaméotetAev) of the Spirit in 4:6 suggests a send- 
ing from heaven in 4:4 as well, while the position of the yevópevov participles after the 
main verb in 4:4 (é€améotethev) suggests a “coming to be" subsequent to the "sending." 

111 Dunn also argues that the lack of any disputes over incarnation in the Pauline writings 
suggests that Paul did not espouse such a “novel teaching” (Christology, 43). The thor- 
oughgoing presumption of Jesus’ divine origin as Abraham's seed in Gal 3:15-4:11 under- 
mines the force of this argument from silence. 

112 Ibid., 41-42. According to Dunn, Jesus’ humanity here signifies that God commissioned 
one who shared in “the lot of [fallen] Adam" so that humans could share in his “risen 
humanity.” This proposed Adam christology, however, loses its force apart from a doctrine 
of incarnation. Without a doctrine of incarnation, the only reason Paul would have to 
assert such a christology would be to counter the thought that Jesus was divine (a possi- 
bility Dunn raises, pp. 43-44), but nothing in the letter suggests that the Galatians denied 
Jesus' humanity. 
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passage's exclusive focus on incarnation,!? I suggest that it does not point to 
Christ's incarnation qua incarnation so much as it highlights the accompany- 
ing subjection to the ototyeta. In other words, it shows the application of the 
minor heir principle to Christ. 

To see how this second application of the minor heir principle works, we 
accordingly first need to understand the nature of the enslaving otovyeta. This 
much-debated term basically signifies “constituent elements.”"* In Paul's day it 
could refer to letters of the alphabet, to foundational principles, or, most com- 
monly by far, to the elements understood as composing the physical world: 
fire, water, air, earth, and (sometimes) ether.!5 The predominance of this latter 
meaning becomes almost absolute in instances where tod xógpov (or an equiv- 
alent expression) modifies oropesto Hp Accounts of Paul's reasoning, however, 
must consider not only this lexical evidence but also the relationship of these 
atotyeia to the law since it is the Jews’ position “under law" (670 vópov, 4:5) that 
presumably allows Paul to identify them (cf. jueic, 4:3) as those enslaved tno 
xà ototyeta tod xócpov in 4:3. Moreover, the term also appears—without tod 
xócyou—in 4:910, where Paul presents the Galatians’ calendrical observances 
as a desire to be enslaved to the otowyeia "again" (mtv). This "again" effectively 


113 Betz, Galatians, argues that Paul's statements in 313-14 and 4:4-5 stand in irreconcilable 
tension, with the former appealing to Christ's death as the key redemptive event while the 
latter appeals to his life under the law (207-8, esp. 207 n. 51). The connections between 
313-14 and 4:4-5, however—the passages appear in the same section of the letter 
(3:15-4:11), both have consecutive tva clauses, and both use the verb éEeyopát to describe 
Jesus' *purchasing" of those under law— suggest that 4:4—5 simply assumes the means by 
which Christ “purchases” those under the law in 3:13-14 as background knowledge. See 
Hays, Faith, 106-11. 

114 See LsJ, “ototxetov,” 1647, meaning I1; BDAG, “otolxetov,’ 946. 

115 Josef Blinzler, “Lexikalisches zu dem Terminus cà otowyeia toô xócuov bei Paulus,” in 
Studiorum paulinorum congressus internationalis catholicus 1961 (AnBib 17-18; Rome: 
Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1963), 2.429-43, 439-40. His survey of pre- and post-Pauline 
Jewish/Christian writings (extending up to Clement of Alexandria) finds over 7896 
(137/175) of the instances of otowyeta refer to the four (or five) elements. Cf. Burton, 
Galatians, 510-18; Eduard Schweizer, “Slaves of the Elements and Worshipers of Angels: 
Gal 4:3, 9 and Col 2:8, 18, 20,” JBL 107 (1988): 455-68, 455-64; Gerhard Delling, “ototyéw, 
ovoTotyéw, oxotyetov," TDNT 7:670-87; Belleville, "Under Law,’ 64-69. 

116 Dietrich Rusam, “Neue Belege zu den ototyeta tod xóopov (Gal 4,3.9; Kol 2,8.20),” ZNW 83 
(1992): 119-25; Blinzler, “Lexikalisches,” 440-41. See, e.g., Philo, Aet. 109.3-4; Her. 134.5, 
140.3; Sib. Or. 2.206—7, 3.80,8.337—340. Rusam, “Neue Belege,” 121, 124, finds only one excep- 
tion: Sextus Empiricus's reference to the Pythagoreans' belief that numbers constituted 
cotta rof xóopov (Pyr. 3.152, second/third century CE). 
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connects the ctoryeta to the “things that by nature are not gods" that formerly 
enslaved the Galatians according to 4:8. 

Not surprisingly, interpretations of the cvotyeia vary depending on which 
contextual factor receives the most weight. Scholars who emphasize the 
contemporary lexical evidence typically identify the ototyeta with the four 
elements, whether literally, metonymically, or metaphorically."” Those who 
emphasize the connection with the Jewish law typically identify the ototyeta 
with elementary principles.!$ Those who emphasize the connection with 
the "nongods" in 4:8-9 typically identify the ctoweta with demonic or astral 
spirits.? Each of these options, however, also has at least one significant 
drawback. Interpretations of the ctoweta as elements tend to produce super- 
ficial, easily disputed connections between the Jewish law and the ototyetu. 
Interpretations of the ccvotyeto as elementary principles have trouble account- 
ing for the modifying phrase tod xógpov in 4:3.17? Finally, interpretations of the 


117 Ee, based largely on the connection of otoryeia tod xóopov with ascetic practices and 
the worship of angels in Col 2:8, 18-20, Schweizer, “Slaves,” 466, suggests that the phrase 
presumes the Pythagorean concept of “the imprisonment of the soul in the ceaseless rota- 
tion of the four elements”; the law then becomes a set of purifying (and thus freeing) 
regulations equivalent to the Galatians’ former ascetic practices. Alternatively, Martinus 
C. de Boer, “The Meaning of the Phrase tà ctoryeia tod xóc pov in Galatians,” NTS 53 (2007): 
204—24, 220-22, argues that the four elements metonymically signify the Galatians’ for- 
mer religious beliefs, beliefs that Paul correlates with the Jewish law on the basis that 
both involve calendrical observances. For Delling, TDNT, 7:685 (followed by Fung, 
Galatians, 189—91), the physical elements indicated by tà oropetg tod xócyov metaphori- 
cally signify everything on which humanity's existence rested before Christ, particuarly 
pre-Christian religion. Such a metaphor, however, would be poorly chosen: pre-Christian 
religion does not “compose” human existence in the same way that the elements compose 
the world, nor does Paul seem likely to have identified such religion as a true basis for 
human existence. 

118 Ee, Witherington, Grace, 284-86; Matera, Galatians, 149-50; Longenecker, Galatians, 
165-66; Belleville, "Under Law,” 67-69; Burton, Galatians, 518; Lightfoot, Galatians, 167. 

119 Ee, Clinton E. Arnold, “Returning to the Domain of the Powers: Stoicheia as Evil Spirits 
in Galatians 4:3,9," NovT 38 (1996): 55-76; Reicke, “Law,’; Schlier, Galater, 191-92; Betz, 
Galatians, 204—5; Bruce, Galatians, 202—4. 

120 Recognizing the difficulty—in what sense are these elementary principles (esp. the law) 
“of the world"? — Burton, Galatians, 518, argues that the genitive must indicate possession 
rather than source, hence, "the rudimentary religious teachings possesed by the [human] 
race.” The genitive becomes largely superfluous in this reading, however—who else would 
possess these elementary principles?—making it an awkward addition given the near 
constant propensity for Tà otoiyeia tod xóc pov to signify the basic elements of the uni- 
verse. Cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, 167, who posits a more gnostic interpretation: tod xdcpov 
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atotyeia as spirits cannot point to any instances of the word with this meaning 
until the late second century cr.!?! 

How, then, should we understand ctovyeta? J. Louis Martyn points the way 
forward by emphasizing a different contextual element. Observing that Paul 
essentially defines xógpoç in 6:14-15 as the paired opposition of the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, and noting that the ancients often describe the 
composition of the world in terms of such pairs, Martyn connects the ototyeta 
to the list of opposites that believers transcend in Christ according to 3:28: Jew 
and gentile, slave and free, male and female. Focusing on the Law / Not-Law 
division suggested by 6:14-15, he concludes that Paul associates tà ototyeta tod 
xócyov with “the elements of religious distinction"? a conclusion that largely 
ignores the male/female and slave/free distinctions in 3:28. I therefore suggest 
that Paul instead conceives of tà ovotyeio tod xóopov more broadly as the basic 
elements/divisions that compose humanity.23 

Although this suggestion attributes a different meaning to tà ototyeia tod 
xócyou than the usually attested reference to the elements composing the 
universe, it does invoke the basic sense of ctotyetov as a “constituent element" 
while also accounting for the addition of tod xóopov. Furthermore, this inter- 
pretation explains the association of both the Jewish law and pagan religion 
with the ototyeta in a way that does not require the problematical equating 
of the three. That is to say, subjection to the Jewish law results in a subjection 
to the ototyeta, not because the law is itself a otoyeîov, but because the law 
makes its adherents Jews, i.e. it divides them from the rest of humanity. 
Following the same logic, the Galatians' former enslavement to the nongods 
in 4:8 would represent an enslavement to the ototyeia because their religious 
practices and beliefs differentiated them from other people groups.'?^ 


indicates that these principles pertain to the material rather than the spiritual realm. Why 
would such principles no longer govern believers (who remain material beings)? 

121 Arnold, “Returning,” 57-59, attempts to overcome this obstacle by arguing that late texts 
using ccotyeta as "spirits" accurately preserve earlier traditions. 

122 Martyn, Galatians, 402-6. Acknowledging the usual meaning of tà otoyeîa rof xóopov 
as a reference to the elements composing the cosmos, Martyn further suggests that his 
proposed meaning would likely emerge only after repeated readings and reflection. How 
the Galatians would have understood a reference to the elements in an initial reading, 
however, remains unclear. 

123 For tod xócyov as “the world of humanity,” see Burton, Galatians, 514, 518. Cf. Rom 3:6, 
5:12, 1112. 

124 This interpretation presupposes the close association—seen preeminently in Israel— 
between a people's gods and its national/ethnic identity in the ancient world. Cf. Johnson 
Hodge, Sons, 49: “Ancient ethnic groups, including the Joudaioi, were affiliated with 
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This understanding of the ototyeta enables us to understand how 4:4-5 func- 
tions as a second application of the minor heir principle in 41-2: Paul claims 
that Jesus is born ¿x yuvatxdg and nó vopov (4:4) to establish his subjection to 
the ototyeia.!25 That is to say, by entering the ranks of humanity through the 
incarnation, Jesus becomes subject to the restrictions of particularity charac- 
terized by the three pairs of distinctions in 3:28. With respect to the Jew-Greek 
distinction, coming under law (0x6 voyov) clearly establishes him as a Jew. 
With respect to the male/female distinction, he is born a male ¿x yuvaixds, a 
phrase I will discuss more below. Finally, these two designations indicate that, 
with respect to the slave/free distinction, he becomes a slave to the ototyeta.!26 

In each case, however, Jesus ultimately transcends these distinctions, effec- 
tively uniting Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and female. Thus, from a 
woman he emerges as a man. As a Jew cursed under law in the crucifixion, 
he emerges in the resurrection as one not under law and, therefore, a gentile. 
From his status as a slave of the ototyeta, he accordingly emerges in the res- 
urrection as one free from the limitations of such restrictions. In short, Jesus 


and defined by a particular god or gods. Loyalty to a deity or deities, often manifested 
in specific worship practices, signaled membership in particular ethnic groups.” As an 
example, she cites Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who points to similar sacrificial proce- 
dures to establish a group's Greek identity (Antiquitates romanae 1.211—2). See, too, Paula 
Fredriksen, “The Question of Worship: Gods, Pagans, and the Redemption of Israel,” in 
Paul within Judaism: Restoring the First-Century Context to the Apostle (eds. Mark D. Nanos 
and Magnus Zetterholm; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2015), 175-201, 182: “To fully change gods 
was tantamount to changing ethnicity.” For the biblical grounding of this view in God's 
subjecting the nations to lesser gods after the Tower of Babel incident (Gen 111-9; cf. Deut 
4119-20, 32:8-9; Ps 82), see Heiser, Unseen Realm, 112-15. 

125 Noting a purported parallel with Christ's “becoming a curse" (yevópevoç . . . xorcátgat) in 3:13, 
Wilson, "Under" 373, suggests that the Sons “coming under law" (yevópevov ónó vópov) in 
4:4 refers to the same event, i.e., Jesus’ death. This proposed connection of 313 and 4:4 
requires that *under law" function as shorthand for *under the curse of the law" Contra 
Wilson (371), however, 310 does not describe an active curse on those under law (see 
pp. 90-97 above). We therefore have no reason to conflate the law with the curse, thereby 
undermining the association of “coming under law" with Jesus’ death. 

126 As my student Jason Carpintero noted in class, this observation explains the otherwise 
unusual ordering in 3:28a that parallels slaves with Jews/males and the free with Greeks/ 
females: Jew, slave, and male all describe Jesus' incarnation. Contra Martin, "Covenant," 
121 n. 34, who suggests that the parallels respectively reflect the circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised members of Abraham's household, and Gerhard Dautzenberg, “Da ist nicht 
männlich und weiblich’: Zur Interpretation von Gal 3,28,” Kairos n.s. 24 (1982): 181-206, 
183, who argues for an—as he admits—awkward chiastic explanation linking Jew/free/ 
male and Greek/slave/female. 
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becomes the embodiment and summation of the entire xógpoç. Hence Paul 
claims that in Christ, there is no more Jew and gentile, no more slave and free, 
no more male and female (3:28): as Paul's Abrahamic argument has main- 
tained throughout, integration into Christ supplies whatever we lack in our 
human particularity. 

This analysis further suggests that yevópevov ex yovouxóc points to the vir- 
gin birth (such that the male Jesus comes solely from a female) and not, as 
most modern commentators understand it, as a more general pointer to Jesus' 
humanity.!2” While the idiom "born from woman" can signify "human;"28 such 
an interpretation has little relevance in context. Indeed, puzzlement at the 
inclusion of the phrase yevópevov ¿x yvvotxóc has helped prompt many schol- 
ars to identify 4:4—5 as incorporating a preexisting creed or sending formula 
that Paul has integrated rather poorly.?? Nevertheless, regardless of whether or 
not Paul first penned these words, he still chose to include them as part of his 
argument. As I will show, interpreting them as a reference to the virgin birth 
not only fits better with the above understanding of the ototyeia, it also enables 
them to make a vital contribution to the argument. 

J. B. Lightfoot rightly notes that 4:4—5 forms a chiasm: God sent his son 


A. yevópevov EX YUVALKOS 

B. Yevópevov ono vópov 

B’. Wa tods nò vópov EEayoodon 
A. tva thy viodecian droAdBwpev 


Being born “under law" clearly corresponds to purchasing those “under law"; 
being born “from a woman" evokes the familial ties inherent in “receiving 
adoption."30 As in 3:13-14, the two {va clauses should be read consecutively 
rather than in parallel, so that “our” receiving adoption depends on the prior 


127 See the history of interpretation in Emile de Roover, “La maternité virginale de Marie 
dans l'interprétation de Gal 4,4,” in Studiorum paulinorum congressus internationalis 
catholicus 1961 (AnBib 17-38; Rome: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1963), 2.17-37, who notes 
that almost all nineteenth and twentieth century scholars who understand Gal 4:4 as a 
reference to the virgin birth are Catholic, the Protestant Zahn being the most prominent 
exception (34-35). 

128 Cf. ¿v yewytots yvvaux&v, Matt n; NWN > / yevvytos yuvaixds, Job 14:1; 15:14; 25:4. 

129 Ee, Betz, Galatians, 205; Longenecker, Galatians, 166-67. 

130 Lightfoot, Galatians, 168. So, too, Dunn, Christology, 41; Ellicott, Galatians, 94; Augustine, 
Exp. Gal. 30.8-11 (Plumer, Augustine’s Commentary, 178-79). Byrne, Sons, 179-80; 
Longenecker, Galatians, 166; and Witherington, Grace, 287, also argue for a chiasm, 
but they transform the outer frame so as to correlate the adoption as sons with God’s 
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purchasing of “those under law.”!3! Nevertheless, the chiastic structure suggests 
that the particular aspects of Christ's coming identified in A and B in some 
way enable the corresponding purposes cited in A’ and B’.!32 With respect to 
the B-B' frame, 3:13-14 explains the connection: Jesus had to come under law 
so that he could be cursed by the law and, through his subsequent vindication, 
thereby provide Jews who united with him the ability to escape its dominion.!53 
With respect to the A-A' frame, we must ask how being "born from a woman" 
enables adoption, whether through Jesus’ general humanity or through the vir- 
gin birth. 

A reading of yevópevov ¿x yvvaxóç that focuses on Jesus’ general humanity 
has difficulty explaining how that humanity enables adoption; what obstacle 
to adoption it would remove remains unclear. Interpreters who address this 
issue usually refer to the need for a human representative to atone for human 
sin. Morna Hooker, e.g., invokes the language of "interchange," claiming that 
Christ had to become like us so that, after his representative suffering, we could 
become like him.!?* The problem with this approach is that Galatians—and 
315-41 in particular—never points to sin as a main factor preventing human- 
ity from becoming children of God. Instead, receiving the Spirit of adoption 
seems to depend wholly on the unconditional promises made to Abraham and 
his seed. The main inhibiting factor, in other words, is not sin but the delay in 
the appearance of the seed (cf. Gal 3:19, 25-26; 4:2). 

Reading yevópevov ¿x yuvaixdc as an allusion to the virgin birth, on the other 
hand, provides an explanation of adoption that accords well with the passage's 
emphasis on Abraham’s divine seed IS In short, Jesus had to be born of a vir- 
gin so that he did not surrender his divine sonship. That is to say, if a human 


sending of his son, thereby awkwardly omitting the phrase yevouevov ¿x yuvaixds from 
consideration. 

131 So Taylor, “Eschatological Interdependence,” 311; Rohde, Galater, 172; Fung, Galatians, 182; 
Bruce, Galatians, 197; Betz, Galatians, 208. For the clauses as parallel, see Longenecker, 
Galatians, 172; Byrne, Sons, 183; Lightfoot, Galatians, 168. For the second tva clause as an 
explanation/expansion of the first, see Martyn, Galatians, 390; Mufner, Galaterbrief, 270— 
71; Schlier, Galater, 197. 

132 So also Lightfoot, Galatians, 168. 

133 See pp. 110-31. 

134 Hooker, “Interchange,” 358. Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 217. 

135 Scholars debate whether Paul knew of the virgin birth tradition since he never expressly 
mentions it. Nevertheless, an allusion to the virgin birth here in Gal 4:5b has a potential 
parallel—albeit similarly disputed—in 1 Cor 1:112, where Paul claims that men and 
women are interdependent “in the Lord" (év xvpiw) since just as “the woman is from 
the man" (ý yuvy ¿x tod àv8póc) so also “the man is through the woman" (6 ap did cfjc 
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father had sired him, then God would no longer be his father. Only through the 
virgin birth could he remain the son of God while taking on human form. Only 
through the virgin birth could he be both the son of God (his father), a son of 
Abraham (through his mother), and, thus, Abraham’s divine seed to whom the 
promise comes. The virgin birth therefore enables adoption by allowing Jesus 
to retain his divine sonship so that “we” might attain that status through union 
in Christ. 

Although less decisive, a consideration of the first-person plural subject 
in 4:5b (&noAdBwev) points to the same conclusion. Given the clear affirma- 
tion in 4:6 that gentiles receive adoption and the distinction between "those 
under law" in the B-B’ frame and the first-person references in the A’ line, 
many scholars—even several who associate the first-person references earlier 
in the sentence exclusively with Jews—do identify the “we” in 4:5b as at least 
including (and possibly consisting entirely of) gentiles.?6 Nevertheless, the 
first-person subject in 4:5b likely comprises Jews alone, as it has throughout 
the argument and, more tellingly, earlier in the sentence (4:3).?7 As for the 
purported indications of gentile inclusion, Paul likely characterizes the Jews as 
“those under law" in the B-B’ frame, not to differentiate them from the ensu- 
ing “we,” but because their status under law is precisely the point at issue in 
that frame. (The characterization also forms the structural key for the chiasm.) 
Similarly, I will argue below that 4:6 draws out the implication of the gentiles' 


yvvaxóç). If the latter part of this claim refers simply to the normal birth process, then 
why does Paul qualify the resulting interdependence as being “in the Lord"? 

136 For interpreters who see the first-person &moAdBwyev as comprising both Jews and gen- 
tiles, see Young, “Pronominal Shifts,” 214-15; Williams, Galatians, 10-11; Dunn, Galatians, 
217; Matera, Galatians, 150; Fung, Galatians, 183; Donaldson, “Curse,” 98; Bruce, Galatians, 
196; Lagrange, Galates, 103; Lightfoot, Galatians, 169. Several scholars even argue that one 
brò vouov in 4:5a comprises both Jews and gentiles: Moo, Galatians, 267; de Boer, Galatians, 
258-59; Schreiner, Galatians, 271; Rohde, Galater, 172; Burton, Galatians, 219; Byrne, Sons, 
182; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 270; Schlier, Galater, 197. Interpreters who understand the 
first-person reference as consisting entirely of gentiles include Dalton, “Meaning,” 40—41; 
Gaston, Paul, 77; Hays, Faith, 101. 

137 So Taylor “Eschatological Interdependence,” 310; Longenecker, Galatians, 172; Withering- 
ton, Grace, 289. Gaston, Paul, 77, and Johnson Hodge, Sons, 71, argue that 4:5b cannot refer 
to Jews since Paul lists vio8ecia as one of the Jews’ privileges in Rom 9:4. Romans 9:4 need 
not imply, however, that the Jews had already received their adoption. Rather, they inherit 
the promise of divine adoption through the Abrahamic d1a6yxy; Gal 4:4-6 then describes 
the initial (cf. Rom 8:23) fulfillment of that promise. 
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adoption based on the adoption of the Jews in 4:5b. We can thus account for 
the factors that purportedly point to a more inclusive “we” without resorting 
to the awkward midsentence shift in first-person references that results if the 
“we” in 4:5b includes gentiles. Since an interpretation of yevópevov ¿x Yuvotxóc 
emphasizing Jesus’ common humanity would suggest a correspondingly inclu- 
sive subject in 4:5b, the focus on Jews instead supports the alternative interpre- 
tation of the phrase as an allusion to the virgin birth. 

The common thread running throughout the various aspects of this analysis 
of 41-5 has been the importance of distinguishing between Abrahamic and 
divine sonship. This distinction enables us to make sense of the Jews’ status 
as enslaved minor heirs (i.e., of Abraham) in 4:3 before they receive (divine) 
adoption in 4:5b. The sons of Abraham, however, are not the only heirs sub- 
ject to a time of minority enslavement: the otherwise superfluous discussion 
in 4:4-5 shows that the son of God endures a similar time of enslavement, 
becoming subject to the ototyeia through his incarnation as a son of Abraham 
“under the law” (4:4c). Jesus can assume this Abrahamic sonship without sur- 
rendering his divine sonship because no human father usurps God's place; 
Jesus is born “from a woman" (4:4b) without a man's involvement. He thus 
unites divine and Abrahamic sonship in human form, a dual status that quali- 
fies him as Abraham's promised seed. As this seed, his cursed death and sub- 
sequent resurrection (cf. 313-14) then enable the sons of Abraham to escape 
the dominion of the law through union with him (4:5a) and receive adoption 
as God's sons (4:5b), a part of their inheritance from their forefather Abraham. 

Armed with this analysis of 4:1-5, we now come to 4:6-7: 


Gal 4:6-7 

6"Oct dé eote viol, cEameotethev 6 Ocóc TO nveðua tod viod adbtod eic tac 
xapõiaç Dun, xp&tov, ABBa 6 mathp. “Wate obxéct Ef SobA0G AMA vidc: El SE 
vlog, xoi xAanpovópoç Gud eod. 


6aAnd because you are sons, "God sent forth the Spirit of his son into our 
hearts, crying, "Abba Father." "Thus, you are no longer a slave but a son, and 
if a son, also an heir through God. 


Understanding these verses requires that we explain the shift from second per- 
son (“because you are sons,” 6tt ¿ote viol) to first person (“into our hearts,” eig 
tas xapõiaç Hud) in 4:5. Most scholars agree that, regardless of whom Paul 
indicates with his earlier first-person references, the instance in 4:6 clearly 
includes gentiles; the preceding second-person reference simply emphasizes 
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the application to Paul's readers.!? This gentile-inclusive interpretation, how- 
ever, creates an unsolvable logistical problem: if the subject of ¿ote in 4:6a and 
the referent of Ou in 4:6b overlap, then sonship must precede the reception 
of the Spirit, but it is presumably the reception of the Spirit that makes one a 
son of God (cf. Rom 8:15). 

Attempts to resolve this paradox typically seek either to differentiate adop- 
tion from reception of the Spirit or else to eliminate the two-step process 
required by a causal Ge, The latter approach postulates a nominal 6t1 in 4:5— 
“And that you are sons [is evident because]"—an interpretation that leaves too 
much unstated, especially compared to the more straightforward causal read- 
ing. Had Paul intended this nominal sense, we would have expected a more 
explicit construction as in 3:1 (8ct...8fJAov 6x0).13? With regard to the former 
approach, Paul's characterization of the Spirit in 4:6— "the Spirit of [God's] 
son" (tò mee Tob vio adtod), "crying ‘Abba, Father" (xpaCov, ABBo 6 rathp )— 
renders a distinction between reception of the Spirit and adoption unten- 
able. He even refers to this "Abba Father"-crying Spirit as “a spirit of adoption" 
(rveOpat vioðeciaç) in Rom 8:15. The reception of the Spirit accordingly is the 
adoption unto sonship; “our” reception of the Spirit in 4:6 should be under- 
stood as an elaboration of the process by which “we” receive adoption in 4:5.140 

Given this stalemate, a third type of proposal suggests that a believer's 
simultaneous reception of the Spirit and sonship means that Paul can describe 
their relative dependence in either order. Since 4:6 therefore cannot portray 
a chronological relationship, we should instead focus on Paul's purported 
purpose, namely, establishing the Galatians' status as sons of God through an 


138 Malina and Pilch, Social-Science, 208—with their awkward argument that Galatians 
addresses Hellenistic Israelites throughout—represent a rare exception. After admitting 
that external textual evidence favors the reading judv (P46, N, A, B, C, D*, G, P, 1739, and 
Marcion [according to Tertullian] among others all support it), Witherington, Grace, 289, 
avoids the question by arguing for úpeîç on the shaky ground that “your” fits Paul's argu- 
ment better. 

139 Proponents of a nominal ötı (a minority position) include Lietzmann, Galater, 27; Ellicott, 
Galatians, 95; Lagrange, Galates, 103-4; Zahn, Galater, 204-5. Cf. Dunn, Galatians, 219. 

140 Contra Moo, Galatians, 268-69; Hays, “Galatians,” 285; Vouga, Galater, 102; Fung, 
Galatians, 184; Burton, Galatians, 221; Schlier, Galater, 197; Meyer, “Galatians,” 174; Calvin, 
“Galatians,” 120. These scholars often distinguish between the objective basis of sonship in 
Christ’s prior work and the subjective experience (or testimony) of it in the reception of 
the Spirit, but nothing in Galatians suggests that Paul has such philosophical distinctions 
in mind. 
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appeal to their experience of the Spirit (cf. 31—5).!^! This suggestion makes no 
sense: reception of the Spirit and sonship cannot both require the other as a 
prerequisite. 

A true resolution of the seeming paradox emerges only if the first- and 
second-person referents in 4:6 do not overlap. If these referents are distinct, 
designating—as they have throughout this argument—Jews and gentiles 
respectively, then the logical problem of the relationship between adoption 
and the reception of the Spirit disappears. In its place, we have a scenario 
in which Jewish reception of the Spirit depends on the gentiles' prior status 
as sons.^? Although scholars almost always regard this scenario as the more 
problematical option, it essentially repeats the logic of 313-14, where 
the consecutive (va clauses indicated that the Jewish reception of the Spirit 
(314b) depended on the blessing of Abraham coming to the gentiles (3:14a).!44 
Accordingly, 4:6 seems to presume the same explanation: it is because gentiles 
receive the Spirit of adoption as Abraham’s blessing that the Jews in Christ can 
also receive that Spirit. Once again, the Jews receive the spirit of divine sonship 
only by effectively becoming gentiles / rejoining the nations. 

In this interpretation, 4:6 does not prove the gentiles' divine sonship by 
appealing to their experience of the Spirit but by pointing to the Jews' recep- 
tion of the Spirit. The fact that Jews have become sons of God shows that the 
gentiles must be sons of God. This reading then also offers a plausible explana- 
tion of the shift to second-person singular (si) in 4:7. The appeal to a statement 
in the present tense (“you are sons,” ¿ote viol) as the basis for a past action 
(“God sent forth,” e&unéotetAev 6 0c0c) suggests that the second-person plural 
reference in 4:6 refers to the general state of gentiles, a group to which Paul's 
Galatian readers belong. In other words, Paul does not ground the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit among the Jews on the sonship of the Galatians in particu- 
lar but rather on the general possibility of gentile sonship that Christ makes 
available; it is the availability of sonship to the gentiles that enables Jews-who- 
effectively-become-gentiles-in-Christ also to receive the Spirit.!45 In 4:7, then, 
Paul specifically applies this general truth to the gentile Galatians. To indicate 
the shift, he switches to the more personal singular verb. 


141 Longenecker, Galatians, 173; Witherington, Grace, 290. Cf. Matera, Galatians, 151. 

142 So Taylor, “Eschatological Interdependence,” 312. 

143 Ee, Williams, Galatians, no-u. 

144 See pp. 126-28. 

145 Once again, the argument does not require that individual gentiles were actually the first 
to receive the Spirit, which they almost assuredly were not historically. See pp. 126—28. 
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One final point deserves mention. Paul draws a parallel between God’s send- 
ing forth of his son (&améotetAev ó Deéc tov vidv adtod, 4:4) and his sending 
forth of the Spirit of his son (e€umeotetAev 6 Deéc cé nveðpa tod vioð adtod, 4:6). 
I suggest that the similar language portrays a twofold sending of God’s son cor- 
responding to his dual sonship. He is sent in the flesh and in the Spirit. The 
first sending reflects his status as a physical son of Abraham, the second, his 
status as a spiritual son of God. He comes in the first instance into the midst 
of Israel to free the physical sons of Abraham from the law, in the second, into 
the hearts of gentiles to create the sons of God who thereby become Abraham's 
spiritual children of promise (4:28; see Part 111). 

I conclude this section with a brief summary of the role that 4:8-11 plays 
in the argument. Having established the gentile Galatians as sons of God—a 
status described here in terms of *knowing / being known by God" (4:9)— 
Paul now makes the ramifications for the Galatians explicit. He portrays their 
observing “days and months and seasons and years" (vjuépot . . . xoi pvas xoi 
xottpobc xal Eviautods, 4:10) as essentially a return to slavery under the “weak 
and poor cxotyeio" (4:9) from which Christ has already freed them (cf. 4:7). In 
contrast to the clearly Jewish list in Col 2:16—“a festival, new moon, or sab- 
baths (opts Y veounvias 7 caBBivov)—the time-keeping scheme of days, 
months, seasons and years actually corresponds better to pagan time-keeping 
practices, ^6 probably because Paul has generalized the law’s obligations to 
connect them with the Galatians’ former pagan practices.!*” Regardless, Gal 
4:8-11 clearly establishes the enslavement that results from the Galatians’ asso- 
ciation of gentile circumcision and law observance with the gospel of Christ. 


Seed Conclusion 


In 3:15-4:11, Paul argues that the law has no relevance for believers in Christ by 
invoking Abraham’s singular seed, whom he identifies as Christ in 3:16. Paul's 


146 Troy Martin, “Pagan and Judeo-Christian Time-Keeping Schemes in Gal 4.10 and Col 
2.16,” NTS 42 (1996): 105-19, 111-19, suggests that the Galatians, having been convinced of 
the necessity for Christian circumcision, have returned to their pagan ways rather than 
submit to the knife. In this scenario, it is the Galatians’ forsaking of Christ and not their 
supplementing of Christ that drives Paul’s concern throughout the letter. I find it hard to 
reconcile Martin’s reading with Paul’s characterization of his audience in 4:21 as those 
“desiring to be under law.’ For the problems with Martins explanation of 4:21 as address- 
ing the agitators, see pp. 300-301 below. 

147 So Martyn, Galatians, 414-18—who relates the list to fourth day of creation (Gen 114)— 
and de Boer, “Meaning,” 217. 
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treatment of the seed raises three main issues: the basis on which he iden- 
tifies Christ rather than Isaac as Abraham’s seed, his reason for establishing 
the singular nature of this seed, and the consistency of his subsequent argu- 
ment identifying the singular seed with the plurality of Galatian believers in 
3:29. Although these issues have often led interpreters to find Paul’s argument 
arbitrary and unpersuasive, Part 11 has argued that the understanding of God's 
51a84xy with Abraham as his testamentary adoption of the patriarch renders 
Paul's argument both reasonable and consistent. 

With regard to the identification of Christ as Abraham's seed, Chapter 4 
argued that Paul discusses the Abrahamic Safe as a Hellenistic adoptive 
testament. God's adoption of the patriarch then implies that the promised 
seed must be a son of both Abraham and God. Although Abraham offers 
his son Isaac to God in the Aqedah of Gen 22, the passage suggests that God 
refrains from taking Isaac as his Abrahamic heir, promising to provide a natu- 
rally born son himself. In accordance with Greek practice, Isaac accordingly 
remains behind to continue Abraham’s original household. Meanwhile, at the 
proper time, God fulfills his promise by sending his own son to become a son of 
Abraham (4:4). Jesus thus qualifies as the promised seed and Abrahamic heir 
because he is a son of both Abraham and God. 

This understanding of the Abrahamic õıaðýxy as an adoptive testament 
enables Paul's identification of Christ as Abraham’s seed in 3:16 to support the 
verse's earlier argument for the seed's singularity, thereby avoiding the prob- 
lems that arise when interpreters reverse that relationship. If, however, Paul 
does not appeal to the seed's singularity to establish its christological identity, 
then why does he establish its singularity? He argues for the singular nature of 
the Abrahamic seed, I suggested, because it has two crucial implications for 
the law, one negative and one positive. 

Taking the negative implication first, Chapter 5 looked at 3:15-20, where Paul 
argues that the Abrahamic inheritance could not depend on law observance 
without violating the principle that no one sets aside or supplements a rati- 
fied Grofen (3:15) on both counts. First, God had already promised to bless all 
the nations as part of Abraham’s inheritance. Tying the reception of this bless- 
ing to law observance would therefore set aside God’s promise to Abraham 
(3:17-18). Second, since the law was given to the plurality of Israelites, mak- 
ing law observance the key to inheriting would also supplement the Safe 
by increasing the number of heirs beyond the one seed to whom the inheri- 
tance was promised (3:19-20). The law thus has nothing to do with receiving 
Abraham’s inheritance. 

As Chapter 6 described, the positive implication of the seed’s singular- 
ity for the law also arises from the unchangeable nature of the Abrahamic 
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51a84xy. God promises to bless the nations with the Spirit as an inheritance 
for Abraham and his singular seed. Reception of the Spirit, however, adopts 
the recipients as sons of God. By effectively making all of Abraham's physical 
descendants through Isaac and Israel sons of God, the fulfillment of this prom- 
ise would increase the number of Abrahamic seed—i.e., those who are sons 
of both God and Abraham—a situation the ratified 81001», does not allow (cf. 
3119-20). God consequently adds the law to distinguish Abraham's sons from 
the nations/gentiles, thereby excepting them from the promised blessing. 

God, however, also cannot annul his previously ratified promise to Abraham 
to bless all the nations, including Israel. The law therefore ultimately can- 
not prevent Israel's reception of the Spirit and life (cf. 317-18). What the 
law does instead is compel Abraham's physical descendants into Christ, 
the one seed, to receive their adoption as sons of God. It accomplishes this 
task through a two-pronged approach. On the one hand, it reminds the Jews 
that their justification truly rests on their faith in God and not their works of 
law (3:23-29). On the other hand, it forces Jews to transgress and incur a curse 
to receive the promised blessing with the gentiles (41-1). Since only Christ 
can counteract this curse, becoming Abraham’s true seed/heir requires that 
Jews die to the law and embrace Christ, trusting that they will thereby receive 
God's blessing. This ultimate step of faith then proves them to be true sons of 
Abraham (3:7). 

The law thus finds both its purpose and its termination in the singular 
Abrahamic seed (3:19, 21-22). It should therefore have no appeal for gentiles 
in Christ. Their reception of the Spirit through faith qualifies them as sons of 
God; their incorporation into Christ through baptism unites them with the 
Jewish sons of Abraham to form the one seed and heir of Abraham. The gen- 
tiles' status as Abrahamic seed thus proves that not even the Jews in Christ 
remain under the law (3:23-29). Similarly, the Jews' reception of the Spirit that 
comes to the gentiles proves that the gentiles themselves are no longer slaves 
but sons and heirs of God (41-1). Submitting to the law would accordingly 
gain them nothing—and lose them everything. 

This single entity composed of the Jewish sons of Abraham and the gentile 
sons of God in Christ qualifies as Abraham’s sole seed and heir of the prom- 
ises. Jews thus become dependent on gentiles, gentiles become dependent on 
Jews, and everyone becomes dependent on Christ. There could perhaps be no 
better summary of this argument than the impassioned yet terse appeal with 
which Paul begins the next section of his letter: "Become as I, because I also 
as you" (Tívec0e we Gap, tt xàyw we duets, 412). Become, that is, a law-free son 
of Abraham like I am, because I also have become a Spirit-filled son of God 
like you. 
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The Abrahamic seed does not just unify the sons of Abraham and the sons 
of God, it also unifies Abraham’s physical children (the Jews) and his spiritual 
children of promise (the gentiles). As Part 1 describes, Gal 3:6-14 focuses on 
the Jews’ status as physical sons of Abraham. After a brief interlude in 4:12- 
20, Paul returns one final time to the theme of Abrahamic descent in 4:21—5:1. 
Appropriately, this final segment of Paul’s Abrahamic argument focuses on the 
gentiles as Abraham’s “children of promise.” These children are the subject of 
Part III. 


PART 3 
Children of Promise (Gal 4:21—5:1) 


“You are children of promise” 
GAL 4:28 


CHAPTER 7 


The Contrast of Nonadoptive (Sinaitic) and 


Adoptive (Abrahamic) Testaments as Jewish 


“Mothers” in Gal 4:24-27 


Overview of Children of Promise 


After a brief interlude recounting the circumstances of his initial visit (4:12—20), 
Paul returns one final time to the subject of Abrahamic descent in Gal 4:21-5:11 
Focusing on Abraham’s two sons and their mothers? Paul discerns a slave/free 
antinomy in the mothers’ statuses (4:22) and a flesh/promise antinomy in the 
differing natures of the sons’ births (4:23). He then develops an understanding 


1 


2 


© 


The separation from the rest of the Abrahamic argument in 3:6—4:1 has led some scholars 
to characterize this passage as an afterthought and, thus, as displaced from its proper place 
in the argument (Burton, Galatians, 251; Oepke, Galater, 147; Ulrich Luz, “Der alte und neue 
Bund bei Paulus und im Hebráerbrief" EvT 27 (1967): 318-36, 319; cf. Schlier, Galater, 216). 
Rough drafts (see Richards, Paul, 164-65) would presumably have given Paul the opportunity 
to correct such a displacement, however. Hansen, Abraham, 144-45, explains the separation 
on the grounds that 4:21-31 rhetorically belongs in the appeal section of the letter, an expla- 
nation that falters if, as I will argue, the passage does not primarily exhort the Galatians to 
“cast out" the agitators (see pp. 323-26 below). Betz, Galatians, 239-40, suggests that Paul 
simply saves his strongest argument for the end of the probatio, but Betz’s argument for why 
Paul would have considered this argument his most compelling—namely, that the indirect 
and incomplete nature of allegory engages the audience—fails to convince. Offering a tidy 
thematic division that this chapter will challenge at several points, Charles H. Cosgrove, "The 
Law Has Given Sarah No Children (Gal. 4:21-30)," NovT 29 (1987): 219-35, 235, argues that 
Abraham’s two wives enable Paul to conclude his preceding discussion of the law by focus- 
ing on Hagar (4:22-27) and then, by switching the focus to Sarah, introduce the theme of 
freedom (4:28-30) that forms the basis for the following exhortations. For Martin, “Apostasy,” 
456, this passage stands apart from the earlier Abrahamic discussion because it directly 
addresses the agitators instead of the Galatians, an interpretation this chapter will dispute. 
Finally, building on the work of Beverly Gaventa, J. Louis Martyn, "The Covenants of Hagar 
and Sarah,” in Faith and History: Essays in Honor of Paul W. Meyer (eds. John T. Carroll, et al.; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 160—92, 170-71, contends that the birth language in 4:19 sets up 
the subsequent argument. I similarly suggest that 412-20 prepares the way for the discussion 
of the gentiles’ “birth” as children of promise in 4:21—5:3 by reminding the Galatians of their 
own conversion. 

Abraham's sons by Keturah (Gen 25:1-4) have no relevance for this argument. 
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of Abrahamic descent based on these two antinomies, exploring the slave/free 
dichotomy in 4:24-27, 30 and the flesh/promise dichotomy in 4:28-29 before 
delivering a concluding inference and derived exhortation in 4:31-53.? 

In contrast to the preceding discussions of Abrahamic descent, 4:21-53 
largely leaves behind the language of sons (3:7) and seed (3:6, 19, 29) to focus 
on a third descriptor: children (téxvov, 4:25, 27, 28, 31; cf. 419).^ Paul clearly 
identifies the gentile Galatians (“you”) as “children of promise" in 4:28 while 
subsequently claiming that “we” are children of the free woman (4:31). Part 111 
argues that the key to understanding this passage lies in discerning the rela- 
tionship between these two sets of children. 

Scholars debate exactly how Paul applies the slave/free and flesh/promise 
antinomies—whether allegorically, typologically, or as a mixture of the two— 
and to whom he applies them. Regardless of their answers, most interpreters 
agree that the passage asserts a figurative interpretation of Abraham’s fam- 
ily that stands in considerable tension with a straightforward reading of the 
underlying Genesis account. Scholars accordingly often find the argument 
unconvincing, noting—among other things—the questionable nature of 
Paul’s proposed associations, the purportedly confused conflation of the free/ 
slave antinomy with the flesh/promise antinomy, and the generally dubious 
value of allegory as a persuasive argument. They then typically account for the 
perceived “hermeneutical miracle”> in Paul's argument by identifying the pas- 
sage as a forced response to the agitators’ position. Thus, C. K. Barrett, e.g., 
argues that this discussion of Abraham’s family “stands in the epistle because 
[Paul's] opponents had used it and he could not escape it."6 

Since Ishmael’s circumcision would render his traditional identifica- 
tion with the gentiles" irrelevant in an argument encouraging the gentiles to 
become sons of Abraham xat& 'Icoacx through circumcision / law observance, 


For defense of 53 as the passage's endpoint, see p. 327 below. 


A 0 


Paul does refer to Isaac and Ishmael as "sons" in 4:22 and in his citation of Gen 2130 in 

Gal 4:30. 

5 Hays, Echoes, n2. 

6 Barrett, “Allegory,” 162. In favor of this interpretation, he also notes that yéypamtat in 4:22 
introduces a summary of Gen 16-18, 21 wherein Paul uses anaphoric articles (cíjc rou8toxajc, 
tfj; £AevO£poc) and a lack of specific names (161). As Tolmie, Persuading, 166-67, observes, 
however, these factors truly signify only that Paul expects the Galatians to have a general 
familiarity with the Abrahamic story, not that the agitators have necessarily introduced it. 
The force of Barrett's argument therefore rests on his contention that the “plain, surface 
meaning [of the Genesis account] supports not Paul but the Judaizers" (162). This chapter 
will dispute this contention. 

7 Cf. Jub. 16:7-8; Gen. Rab. 45.8. 
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it remains unclear exactly why the agitators would have bothered to introduce 
Ishmael's story Nevertheless, even—and perhaps especially—as a response 
to the agitators, Paul would need to present a cogent argument lest his inability 
to counter the agitators' position undermine the rest of his presentation.? The 
unsupported brazenness that interpreters detect in 4:21-53 therefore seems 
at least as likely to indicate our misunderstanding of the argument as it does 
Paul's attempt to explain an unfavorable text. 

Indeed, I suggest that the widespread perception of Paul's argument as prob- 
lematical stems largely from two standard assumptions that Parts 1 and 11 of 
this book have called into question. First, scholars routinely assume that Paul 
understands the 8to0f]xot in 4:24 as “covenants,” an assumption undermined by 
the argument in Part 11 that 3:15-4:11 uses 8to015» in the sense of “testament.” 
Second, scholars also routinely assume that the slave/free and flesh/promise 
antinomies both map onto the same opposing columns, with the result that 
Paul's argument effectively divides Abrahamic descendants into two groups. 
In other words, regardless of whom they think the antinomies signify, schol- 
ars typically agree that the argument distinguishes Abraham's enslaved, fleshly 
children from his free, promissory children. Challenging this assumption, 
I have argued throughout that Paul's argument consistently distinguishes three 
groups of Abrahamic descendants: non-Christian Jews, Christian Jews, and 
Christian gentiles. 


8 So Andrew C. Perriman, "The Rhetorical Strategy of Galatians 4:21—5:1" EvQ 65 (1993): 27-42, 
33; Siker, Disinheriting, 45; Cosgrove, “Law,” 223; Watson, Hermeneutics, 207 n. 51. Susan M. 
Elliott, “Choose Your Mother, Choose Your Master: Galatians 4:21-5:1 in the Shadow of the 
Anatolian Mother of the Gods,’ JBL 118 (1999): 661-83, 664-65, similarly questions the nature 
of 4:21-5:1 as a response to the agitators on the grounds 1) that the introductory question in 
4:21 seems to point the audience to a potentially decisive passage whose full significance 
they may not yet have grasped, 2) that the passage nowhere refers to the agitators’ pur- 
ported arguments, and 3) that it does not use technical expressions—such as nepi dé with 
a genitive—indicating a response to a report or question. Cf. Angela Standhartinger, *« Zur 
Freiheit... befreit »? Hagar im Galaterbrief" EvT 62 (2002): 288-303, 289-92, who further 
notes that not only would the agitators have no reason to encourage the Galatians to become 
“children of Ishmael,” but the lack of overly negative appraisals of Hagar and Ishmael in con- 
temporary ancient Judaism also makes it unlikely that they would present such “descent” as 
a negative motivation for change. 

9 Similarly Cosgrove, "Law, 221. Scholars sometimes suggest that the mere fact of Paul's 
response to the agitators would likely carry more weight with the Galatians than its actual 
content. See, e.g., Williams, Galatians, 126: “[T]he virtuosity he displayed as a ‘scripture 
expert' would perhaps have had as great an effect as the actual persuasive power of his 
claims.” Aside from the perceived problematical nature of Paul's argument, however, we have 
little evidence to support such claims. 
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Part 111 accordingly examines these two assumptions, arguing that 4:21-5:1 
becomes much more comprehensible as an attempt to persuade once we 
apply these insights. It begins in Chapter 7 by considering the identification 
of the two mothers as d1a6Axat in 4:24, suggesting that the passage contrasts 
two testaments—the adoptive Abrahamic testament and the nonadop- 
tive Sinaitic testament—rather than two covenants. Chapter 8 then argues 
that Paul uses the slave/free typology to distinguish non-Christian Jews from 
Christian Jews and the flesh/promise typology to distinguish non-Christian 
Jews from Christian gentiles. The typology of the free children of promise then 
finds complete fulfillment only in the union of the Jewish children of the free 
woman with the gentile children of promise in Christ. Understood in this way, 
4:21-5:1 presents a cogent argument that complements the previous discus- 
sions of Abrahamic descent in 3:6-14 and 3:15-4:n. 


A Contrast of Testaments—Not Covenants—in 4:24-27 


Gal 4:24-27 

*4adtivd Zocn dn yopotuevor badtat yap elow 800 Brofäxo, Suia pév amd 
dpoug Eng, eic SovActav yewwadou, Thrtiç Eotiv Ayap. 5atò 86 Ayao Lia öpoç 
gotiv ev TH ApaBla, bovotoryet dé tH vOv IepovoaAyp, SovAcdvet yàp peta TOV 
TEXVOV org, 7935 8& vw "Tepoueaiuu erevbepa Eotiv, bie Zoch hme 
Vy v: 27vEeypantat yao, Ebppaventt, otetpa y où tixtovan pov xo Bónoov, 
Ý oOx wWdtvovga: OTL TOMA Ta TExva THS Zpiuou Mov T] re &xoborc TOV 
dvd. 


24aThese things are being interpreted allegorically, "for these [women] are 
two testaments, “one indeed from Mt. Sinai bearing children into slavery, 
4which is Hagar. 7°*And this Hagar-Sinai mountain is in Arabia, "but it 
aligns with the present Jerusalem, ‘for [the present Jerusalem] is enslaved 
with her children ?9^whereas the Jerusalem above is free. "This | Jerusalem 
above] is our mother, ?"for it is written, “Rejoice barren one who does not 
bear! Break forth and shout, you who do not suffer birth pains! Because 
more are the children of the desolate one than of the one having a 
husband." 


Paul begins his figurative explanation (yáp) of Abraham’s familial situation 
by identifying the two mothers as dS1a8fxat. The vast majority of interpreters 
render d1a6Axa here as “covenants,” a view that the ensuing identification of 
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Hagar with the Sinaitic Staten in 4:24-25 might at first seem to support.!? T 
argued in Part 11, however, that the instances of diay in 315 and 327 both 
signify Hellenistic testaments rather than Jewish covenants. The proposed 
importance of this reading for the entire argument in 3:15-4:11 then suggests 
that 8t«0fjxot carries this same significance in 4:24." In other words, 4:24-27 
does not contrast two covenants but two testaments: the nonadoptive Sinaitic 
testament and the adoptive Abrahamic testament. 

This proposed testamentary emphasis has an early advocate in Jerome, who 
similarly contends that the passage contrasts the mere bestowal of a legacy 
with full testamentary heirship.? Within the text, it finds initial support in the 
link that 4:30 draws between the statuses of these two mothers and the inheri- 
tance (or lack thereof) that their respective sons receive; as noted in Chapter 4, 
the concept of inheritance pertains much more closely to a testament than a 
covenant. Several other considerations provide more substantial confirmation. 

First, a covenantal reading naturally gives rise to the assumption that the 
Jewish law constitutes the enslaving force in 4:21-5:1. This reading, however, cre- 
ates many of the exegetical difficulties that lead scholars to find this passage so 


10 Ee, Moo, Galatians, 300; de Boer, Galatians, 294. Betz, Galatians, 244, goes even further, 
identifying Sais here as “a world order decreed by divine institution; it contains God's 
definition of the basis and purpose of human life." 

11 Cf. Mufner, Galaterbrief, 321 n. 26: "Paulus gebraucht den Term 3ta6/xvj in Gal drei- 
mal (3, 15.17; 4, 24), an keiner Stelle dabei in der Bedeutung von ‘Bund’, sondern von 
"Testament, 'Verordnung" Gijs Bouwman, “Die Hagar- und Sara-Perikope (Gal 4,21-31): 
Exemplarische Interpetation zum Schriftbeweis bei Paulus,’ ANRW 2.25.4 (1987): 3135-55, 
3145-46, similarly interprets the 3ta0fjxou as “testaments” based largely on his observation 
that m3 never appears in the plural. He then attributes the unusual characterization of 
the Sinaitic dia8yxy as a testament to Paul's co-opting the language of the agitators’ argu- 
ment, which Bouwman suggests likely pointed to Gen 15:8 as establishing a testament 
bequeathing the Arabian lands—“from the river of Egypt to the great river"; contrast 17:8 
which specifies Canaan as the land of inheritance—to Ishmael. 

12 Jerome, Comm. Gal., CCSL 77a.137.40—44: "And just as gifts [dona] are one thing, the estate 
[substantia] another, legacies [legata] one thing, the inheritance [haereditas] another 
(for we read to the sons of Abraham's concubines gifts were bequeathed [dona tradita], 
but to the son of Sarah the inheritance of the whole estate was left [totius substantiae 
haereditatem relictam]), so to be, as we say, a blessing together with legacies [benedic- 
tionem atque legata] is one thing, a testament [testamentum] another" Jerome, however, 
identifies the counterpart to the Sinaitic tap as Christ's new d1a8yxy rather than the 
Abrahamic àto€15«;. For the problematical nature of this identification, see p. 302 below. 
He also locates this distinction in Genesis, whereas I derive my distinction from the 
nature of the two Gaga alone since Genesis does not speak of two 8tafjxot. 
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problematical. As I hope to show below, these difficulties disappear if the pas- 
sage instead understands the otoweta as the enslaving force, an understanding 
that in turn favors a testamentary interpretation of Grofen, Second and more 
decisively, the possibility that Paul has an adoptive testament in view explains 
how the citation of Isa 54:1 in Gal 4:27 can portray the Jerusalem above as a 
barren woman who suddenly finds herself with many offspring despite bear- 
ing no children (9 où tixtovoa) and suffering no birth pangs (9 obx wõivovoa): 
the city/woman gains her offspring through adoption. This interpretation then 
helps to resolve the many exegetical problems that trouble traditional inter- 
pretations of the Isaianic citation. Finally, a testamentary reading enables the 
women to function as types of Abrahamic descent, thereby eliminating the 
unpersuasive and problematical arbitrariness associated with more allegorical 
interpretations. This chapter will consider each of these three points in turn. 
I will consider a fourth point in favor of this interpretation—namely, its ability 
to make sense of the contrast Paul draws between the Sinaitic and Abrahamic 
8taOfjxou—in Chapter 8. 


The Sinaitic ahy: A Nonadoptive Testament Failing to Liberate 
Its Charges from the ototyeta 


Having identified the “slave” and “free” mothers as two 8t0fjxot in Gal 4:24b, 
Paul immediately focuses on the “Cone from Mount Sinai bearing children 
into slavery, ‘which is Hagar” (Cia pev Aë ópouc Liva, eic SovActav yewvaaa, 
dýtıç eotiv Aydp, 4:24c-d).)? Although the reference to “bearing into slavery" 
could indicate that pia specifies “one” of the mothers, the fronting of the 
phrase “from Mount Sinai,” the closer proximity of the immediately preceding 


13 Whether ànò öpovç Zë modifies the pia toy or, as Steven Di Mattei, “Paul’s Allegory of 
the Two Covenants (Gal 4.21-31) in Light of First-Century Hellenistic Rhetoric and Jewish 
Hermeneutics,’ NTS 52 (2006): 102-22, 110, suggests, yevvôca—“one [dia8yxy] bearing 
children from Mt. Sinai into servitude"—Uultimately makes little difference to the argu- 
ment since both effectively associate the 8ta071xv, with Sinai. Nevertheless, the focus on 
distinguishing the two 3ta6fjxot and the fronting of Ach dpouc Xwà immediately after uta 
establish the former as the preferable reading. 

14 So, eg, J. C. O'Neill, "For this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia’ (Galatians 4.25),” in The Old 
Testament in the New Testament: Essays in Honor of J. L. North (ed. Steve Moyise; JSNTSup 
189; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2000), 210-19, 212-13; Bruce, Galatians, 219. O'Neill's 
reading that “Hagar bears unto slavery because she bears out of sight of Sinai [&m0 dpou¢ 
Xw&]" (213) results in a pairing of freedom with Sinai that he can sustain only through a 
convoluted series of conjectures and amended readings. 
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Zoe, and—as I will argue below—the inability to identify an alternative 
basis for the Hagar-Sinai connection all suggest that it instead signifies *one" 
of the 800 0100/5xot./5 The verse thus characterizes the Sinaitic da8yxy as “bear- 
ing into slavery" This characterization, however, raises the question of what, 
exactly, enslaves the children of the Sinaitic Grofen, a question whose answer 
helps determine whether 4:24 uses 51a6yxy in a covenantal or a testamentary 
sense. To see why, we must first consider the different nuances inherent in 
these two readings. 

A covenant binds its consenting parties into a relationship with obligations 
that, once accepted, cannot be broken without incurring the covenant's vari- 
ous stipulated curses.!® A nonadoptive testament, in contrast, does not estab- 
lish an ongoing relationship—it does not even take effect until after a testator's 
death—but rather specifies the beneficiaries who inherit a testator's estate. 
Accordingly, whereas a covenantal understanding of the Sinaitic 810091) would 
emphasize the relationship with God that Abrahamic descent makes possible, 
a testamentary understanding of the Grofen would emphasize the Abrahamic 
descent that God chooses to bless with an inheritance. These differing empha- 
ses then enable us to gauge how well a particular reading of 8tx6Ypo fits into 
Paul's actual argument. That 4:21-31 focuses on Abrahamic descent rather than 
on relationship to God, for instance, favors a testamentary view. 

Because it affects the argument's perceived logic, the nature of the Sinaitic 
enslavement provides a potentially more significant indication of how Paul 
understands the d1a9yxy. Scholars typically assume that the Stax enslaves 
its children to the law, a reading that arises naturally from a covenantal view 
in which “birth” signifies induction into Israel's unique relationship to God. 
The characterization of this birth as being "into slavery" would accordingly 
emphasize the obligations—i.e., the law—necessarily incurred by the induct- 
ees. In contrast, a testamentary view in which *birth" signifies descent from 
the human Abraham would suggest that the Sinaitic 51a§jxy gives birth into 
the same human enslavement to the ccotyeto that 41-1 envisions. In this sec- 
tion, I accordingly argue for the testamentary nature of the Sinaitic diaéyxy by 
demonstrating that 4:24-27 presumes an enslavement to the ototyeia rather 
than to the law. 


15 A common conclusion for which Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 35-36, presents a par- 
ticularly thorough case. He notes that Paul's preference for ýtıç over ý could support this 


[n 


position as well if it signifies “which, as such, pointing thus to the quality expressed in the 
antecedent clause" (35). 


16 On the nature of covenants, see Hahn, Kinship, 28-31, 259-60. 
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The Enslavement Associated with the Sinaitic Ara äs 

Several lines of evidence indicate that the slavery into which the Sinaitic 
d1a9jxy gives birth represents an enslavement to the ototyeia rather than the 
law. Starting with more general considerations, Paul’s description of the law’s 
commandments as “holy and righteous and good” in Rom 7:12 suggests that the 
negative portrayal of God’s law as a slave master presiding over hapless charges 
would trouble him as much as it would the agitators.!” To be sure, interpret- 
ers often contend that Gal 3-4 characterizes the law more perniciously, with 
319-20 even calling the law's divine origin into question. I have argued 
throughout, however, that although Jesus' death and resurrection have caused 
Paul to shift his understanding of the law's ultimate function, he nevertheless 
maintains a high view of the law—a view consistent with his Jewish upbring- 
ing, with his later comments in Romans, and with his desire to present a per- 
suasive argument in Galatians—even in Gal 3-4. The preceding arguments in 
Galatians therefore do not prepare a reader for an overly negative portrayal of 
the law in 4:24-27. 

Indeed, the only negative type of slavery that the letter has mentioned thus 
far is the general human slavery to the otoweta in 41—1.1? Even when Paul 
relates the Galatians’ potential law observance to slavery in 4:911, he portrays 
it as a return to an enslavement under the ccotyeta (otoryeta, olg náv ğvwðev 
SovAevew O£Aee, 4:9). Galatians 53 similarly urges the gentile Galatians not to 
submit "again" (eräm) to a yoke of slavery by taking up the law, thereby invok- 
ing their previous enslavement to the øtotyeîa as at least equivalent to, and 
possibly identical with, the slavery discussed in 4:21-31.? The use of cvcecotyet 


17 Romans 712-14 also makes it clear that sin—not the law— constitutes the enslaving 
power in this passage. Paul can, of course, refer to slavery to Christ / righteousness / 
obedience as a good thing (cf. Gal 1:10; Rom 6:16—18), but slavery clearly has negative con- 
notations in Gal 4:21-31. 

18 Significantly, although a matdaywyd¢ usually was a slave, the portrayal of the law as a 
Tradaywyos in 3:24-25 paints the law's charges as minors, not slaves. When Paul does 
speak of the Jews as enslaved in their minority in 4:3, he speaks of their enslavement 
under the otoryeia tod xócyov, not the law. 

19 Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 144-46. Bachmann ultimately suggests that, although the cur- 
rent crisis over circumcision leads Paul to frame his argument using traditional Jewish 
symbols, in reality he attacks not Judaism but slavery (151). So, too, Robert L. Brawley, 
"Contextuality, Intertextuality, and the Hendiadic Relationship of Promise and Law in 
Galatians,” ZNW 93 (2002): 99-119, 115: “the passage has the deliberative rhetorical force of 
admonishing Paul's gentile readers not to return to the otowyeia.” Indeed, if 5:1 envisions an 
enslavement to the law, then the “again” must signify 1) that Paul subsumes the law under 
the ototyeta, 2) that the Galatians are former God-fearers who partially observed the law 
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in 4:25 would likely also remind the Galatians of the overarching theme of slav- 
ery to the ototyeta.?° 

Moving to 4:24—27 itself, these verses never mention vópoc, a curious omis- 
sion if the law forms a primary target of Paul's argument.?! Or again, Paul 
states only that the Sinaitic Grofen "[gives] birth into slavery" (sig SovAciay 
yevv&co), not that it enslaves. The parallel with Hagar as a mother could admit- 
tedly account for the circumlocution, but even this parallel argues against the 
portrayal of an enslaving 8100951: in Greco-Roman society, the son of a slave 
woman became a slave not to his mother but because of his mother, i.e., because 
he inherits her enslaved status.?? The 619 thus makes a better parallel with 
Hagar if it perpetuates Abraham’s human enslavement to the ctoweta. In other 
words, the connection to Hagar suggests that the Sinaitic Staten "giving birth 
into slavery” signifies a failure to liberate rather than a propensity to enslave. 

This characterization of the Sinaitic 61a9/y as giving birth into slavery cre- 
ates another problem for the view of the law as enslaving. Interpreters often 
assume that the characterization arises as an inference from the dta6jxy's 
association with Hagar.?? That the birthing-into-slavery characterization in 
4:24c precedes the dta8yxy’s identification with Hagar in 4:24d provides an 
initial reason to question this scenario. Even more troubling, the validity of 


before, or 3) that 4:21-5:1 addresses the Jewish agitators rather than the gentile Galatians. 
(For the first two options, see Williams, Galatians, 132; for the third, see Martin, “Apostasy,” 
454-55.) The awkwardness disappears if the law instead enslaves one to the otoyeîa. On 
the yoke metaphor, see Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “Cuyéc, &cepoCuyéw," TDNT 2:896-901, 899. 

20 Cf. Standhartinger, "Zur Freiheit," 294, 296-97. 

21  Inaslight wordplay, vópoç does occur twice in 4:21, designating the law proper in its first 
instance and the Pentateuch in its second. Although this opening invocation of vópoç 
does suggest that 4:21-5:1 somehow associates the law with slavery, it does not thereby 
require that the law function as the enslaving force in the allegory. Cf. Gal 4:8—11 (where 
coming under law enslaves one to the ototyetx) and Rom 7 (where an enslaving sin twists 
the good law to its purposes). 

22 As Ramsay, Galatians, 433-34, notes, Abraham's assumption that Ishmael would be his 
heirand the inclusion of Dan and Naphtali (born to Rachel's maid Bilhah, Gen 30:3-8) and 
Gad and Asher (born to Leah's maid Zilpah, 30:9-13) among the twelve patriarchs suggest 
that Jews traditionally regarded sons born to a man’s slaves as (free) sons of the father. 
In both Greek and Roman law, however, such sons would inherit the slave status of their 
mother. Cf. Lihrmann, Galatians, go; Elliott, “Choose,” 666 n. 19. As evidence for the prin- 
ciple in Greek law, Ramsay points to inscriptions from Edessa or Salonika enfranchising 
“my slave born of my maidservant" (434 n. 1). He also points to laws in the fifth century CE 
Syro-Roman lawbook treating the children of dowry slaves as property (L. $105 and 123, 
cited in Mitteis, Reichsrecht, 241). 

23 Noted explicitly by, e.g., Barrett, “Allegory,” 164. 
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this characterization as an inference depends entirely on the legitimacy of 
the underlying association between the Sinaitic 8ta0/po and Hagar, an equally 
controversial association that, in this reading, Gal 4:25a— 6 òè ‘Ayap Lie poc 
éotly ev TH ApaBia—must justify. Galatians 4:25a, however, hardly presents a 
clear and compelling case for identifying Hagar with Sinai.?* 

Scholars focus on two aspects of 4:25a as potential keys to the Hagar-Sinai 
identification. Some point to the neuter article tó before the normally femi- 
nine Ayág as evidence that Paul here treats “Hagar” strictly as a word/name. 
The name then becomes the key to connecting the woman with “Mount Sinai 
in Arabia,” usually either through a reference to the Nabatean center of el-hegr 
(Nabatean-Aramaic: Sun) in northwest Arabia (modern day Madain Saleh)?5 
or—more commonly suggested—through a Semitic wordplay linking “Hagar” 
(137) with the Arabic word for “rock” (hadjar), a name by which Paul could 
have heard the mountain called during his time in Arabia (cf. 1:17).26 Neither 


24 So, e.g., Schlier, Galater, 220: the logic in 4:25a grounding Hagar's connection to Sinai 
"dunkel bleiben.” The extensive textual variations in the opening conjunction and the 
inclusion/omission of ‘Aydp testify to the difficulties that even relatively early interpreters 
had in understanding 4:252. 

25 Hartmut Gese, “to 8£ ‘Aya Lia dpoc Eotiv &v tH Apaßig (Gal 4 25)" in Das Ferne und nahe 
Wort: Festchrift Leonhard Rost zur Vollendung seines 70. Lebensjahres am 30. November 1966 
gewidmet (ed. Fritz Maass; BZAW 105; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 1967), 81-94, 91-94, fol- 
lowed by Lührmann, Galatians, go. For a thorough refutation, see G. I. Davies, “Hagar, 
el-Hegra and the Location of Mount Sinai: With an Additional Note on Reqem,” vr 


Ms, 


22 (1972): 152-63, 152-60. Martin McNamara, “tò 8& Ayàp Xvà ópoc Zoch &v TH Apaßig 
(Gal. 4:25): Paul and Petra,’ Mils 2 (1978): 24-41, and Michael G. Steinhauser, “Gal 4,25a: 
Evidence of Targumic Tradition in Gal 4,21-31?," Bib 70 (1989): 234-40, each ground the 
Hagar-Sinai connection in the Jewish targumic traditions that render the road to nw 
where the angel finds Hagar in Gen 16:7 as the road to Sun, although McNamara argues 
that the tradition therefore identifies Hagar with Reqem/Petra (i.e., W) and not, as Gese 
interprets this evidence, with e/-hedr (35). McNamara also concludes that the Galatians 
"[probably did not] understand such a reference to Jewish tradition" (36). Cf. Di Mattei, 
“Allegory,” 111-12; Tolmie, Persuading, 173; Longenecker, Galatians, 211-12. 

26 So eg, Chrysostom, Hom. Gal. (PG 61.662.34—35); Luther, Galatians, 291-92; Becker, 
“Galater” 72; Daniel Hayden King, "Paul and the Tannaim: A Study in Galatians,” wr] 45 
(1983): 340-70, 368; Betz, Galatians, 244—45; Meyer, “Galatians,” 203-4. In support of this 
reading, Ellicott, Galatians, 11, interprets ¿v vf; Apafíe as “among the Arabians”; Oepke, 
Galater, 149, as “in der arabischen Sprache.’ As Schlier, Galater, 220, notes, however, the 
proposed wordplay does not require such deviations from the straightforward under- 
standing of ¿v tH ApaBia as “im Lande Arabien." For extended critique of the wordplay, see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 194-98. J. W. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts (Theologische Bibliotheek 24; Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum, 1954), 109-10, con- 
nects Hagar with the Hebrew 977 instead. The complicated proposal of Gerhard Sellin, 
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of these proposals seems intrinsically probable: the Arabic A corresponds to 
the Hebrew n rather than the "77 not to mention that the Greek-speaking 
Galatians would be unlikely to perceive either of these unmentioned connec- 
tions. Furthermore, given the explicit Hagar-Sinai identification in 4:24d, the 
neuter tó more likely identifies Ayàp Xv as a complex modifier of the neuter 
poc: "this Hagar-Sinai mountain.79 As Andrew Perriman observes, not only 
does this explanation of the article account for Paul's otherwise curious place- 
ment of Xwé before öpoç,?? but it also effectively resolves the awkwardness of 
having Hagar identified both as the äu Diaen from Mount Sinai (4:24) and as 
Mount Sinai itself (4:25).3° 


“Hagar und Sara. Religionsgeschichtliche Hintergründe der Schriftallegorese Gal 4,21-31," 
in Das Urchristentum in seiner literarischen Geschichte: Festschrift für Jürgen Becker zum 
65. Geburtstag (eds. Ulrich Mell and Ulrich B. Müller; BzNW 100; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1999), 
59-84, 74-75, in which 4:25a potentially combines the etymological understanding of 
Hagar as a “Foreigner” (113; cf. Philo, Congr. 20), the name of Moses’ son (DU) signify- 
ing Moses' status as a "foreigner" (Exod 2:22), and a tradition identifying Moses' time in 
Midian / at Mt. Horeb (i.e., Sinai) in Exod 2:15-4:20 as his being "in Arabia" (so Philo, Mos. 
1.47) seems even less tenable. 

27 According to Betz, Galatians, 245, this lack of correspondence in the Hebrew, “not to men- 
tion the Greek, would not bother a man who is absorbed with ‘allegory’ and who would 
be guided even by the most superficial similarities.” The text hardly justifies this charac- 
terization of Paul. 

28 So, e.g., Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 37-38; Moo, Galatians, 302. Cf. Tolmie, Persuading, 
172; Dunn, Galatians, 251. As Perriman notes, the suggestion that the neuter article instead 
identifies Ayáp as a quotation from the preceding verse (e.g., BDF §267.1) would indi- 
cate that "Mount Sinai" could take the place of ‘Aya in 4:24, a patently absurd reading 
(37). The use of feminine articles with the two Jerusalems—tj viv TepovoaAny / 1... Bun 
‘TepovowAnu—similarly undermines Lightfoot's alternative proposal that the article iden- 
tifies Ancäp as an “object of thought or speech" and, thus, as an allegorical entity (Lightfoot, 
Galatians, 193). 

29 The Xw8 ópoc ordering does not appear in Gal 4:24c, in the two other NT references 
(Acts 7:30, 38), or in any of the 17 Lxx references to Mount Sinai: Exod 19:1, 16, 18, 20, 23; 
24106; 31:18; 34:2, 4, 32; Lev 7:38; 25:1; 26:46; 27:34; Num 3:1; 28:6; and 2 Esd 1913. Perriman, 
"Rhetorical Strategy,” 37 n. 25, explains the one apparent exception to the seemingly “uni- 
versal rule" that the name of the mountain comes second— Qp tò ópoc CM, Hor") in, 
e.g., Num 20:22, 23—on the grounds that the underlying Herbew (nnn 177) constitutes 
a “certain idiomatic oddity.’ Defending the wordplay interpretation, Meyer, “Galatians,” 
203, instead suggests that Paul inverts the normal order of Xiv& and öpoç in order to juxta- 
pose the mountain’s two names. Zahn, Galater, 235-36, suggests that the inverted order 
serves to contrast Sinai with another mountain, namely, Zion. 

30  Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 37-38. 
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Given these difficulties with a lexical explanation, other scholars—often 
those who prefer the textual form in which 4:25 does not contain the word 
Auch?! —point to the introduction of Arabia as the key to Paul's identification 
of Hagar with Sinai. Such explanations typically argue that the mountain's 
location outside the promised land corresponds to Hagar's outsider status?? 
or that Jewish tradition places Hagar's descendants in that general area (cf. 
Gen 25:2-18; 1 Chr 5:10, 19-20; Ps 83:6; Bar 3:22-23; Josephus, A. J. 1.220).33 The 
preference for the omission of ‘Aycp in 4:25a also enables a few scholars to argue 
that, by virtue either of its distance from the promised land or of its association 
with a slave's descendants, Sinai's Arabian location justifies the àtOrpaj's slave- 
bearing nature in 4:24 rather than its identification with Hagar.*4 Since neither 
the giving of the law outside the promised land nor the settlement patterns of 
Hagar's progeny have anything to do with whether or not the Sinaitic Safe 
gives birth to slaves, this latter variation attributes a rather serious (and obvi- 
ous) non sequitur to Paul. Regardless, as with the interpretations based on tò 
‘Ayap, all of these proposals require that the gentile Galatians complete the 
argument by supplying an obscure missing step. 


31 ~~ Finding the external evidence inconclusive, most recent scholars rightly opt for the inclu- 
sion of 'Aydáp based on internal considerations. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 527, 
who credits the omission to parablepsis. My suggestion that 4:25c connects the present 
Jerusalem to the enslaved Hagar (and, through her, to Sinai; see pp. 271-73 below) also 
offers fairly strong internal evidence for the inclusion of Ay: it offers evidence of Hagar's 
role in an argument whose unconventional nature makes it unlikely that Christian scribes 
would have introduced the name had it not originally appeared. 

32 Meyer, “Galatians,” 204 n. 5, lists Wieseler, Lachmann, and Hofmann as proponents of this 
view. He then notes that Paul could have focused attention on the outsider status more 
clearly by replacing/supplementing the reference to Arabia with ëķw (or paxpàv and) THs 
Yijs Xavadv. 

33 So Theodoret, Commentarius, 354; Lightfoot, Galatians, 193; Lagrange, Galates, 125; Matera, 
Galatians, 170; Byrne, Sons, 187 n. 85. Focusing on Hagar as a symbol for Jewish prosely- 
tism, Peder Borgen, "Some Hebrew and Pagan Features in Philo's and Paul's Interpretation 
of Hagar and Ishmael,” in The New Testament and Hellenistic Judaism (eds. Peder Borgen 
and Seren Giversen; Aarhus, Denmark: Aarhus University Press, 1995), 151-64, 159-60, 
suggests that 4:25a highlights not just the pagan “background” that Hagar and Sinai share, 
but also their both coming to be associated with the Jewish law. Although Borgen bases 
his conception of Hagar as the quintessential proselyte on Philo's portrayal (cf. Abr. 251), 
we have little evidence suggesting that this view was widespread enough for Paul's audi- 
ence to make these implicit connections. 

34  Forlocation outside the promised land, see Zahn, Galater, 236; Simon Légasse, LEpitre de 
Paul aux Galates (LDC 9; Paris: Cerf, 2000), 356-57. For the proximity of Hagar's bondslave 
descendants, see Lightfoot, Galatians, 194. 
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Finally, acknowledging 4:25a as a ground for the identification whose signif- 
icance has become obscure, Charles Cosgrove argues that 4:25b—c functions as 
a second ground by pointing to the "spiritual slavery" of the preeminent Torah- 
based community, namely, present Jerusalem. That Paul simply asserts rather 
than proves the present Jerusalem's enslavement need not trouble the argu- 
ment, suggests Cosgrove, since the Galatians would surely readily acknowl- 
edge the city's condition given the Jews' rejection of Jesus and their law-based 
persecution of Christians (cf. 4:29).35 This proposal would have more traction 
if Paul actually connected persecution with the enslaved state of the perse- 
cutors. Instead, Cosgrove's portrayal of present Jerusalem's enslavement as a 
spiritual blindness seems to presuppose an enslavement to sin—a theme in 
Rom 74-25 but not in Galatians—rather than an enslavement to either the 
law or the ototyeia. 

The incomplete and often problematical nature of all these explanations 
suggests that 4:25a does not ground the Hagar-Sinai connection.?6 Fortunately, 
the need for 4:25a to ground the Hagar-Sinai connection arises only if the char- 
acterization of the Sinaitic 81:615» as giving birth into slavery represents an 
inference from the ğıaðhxn’s association with Hagar.?" In truth, this character- 
ization provides a perfectly sufficient basis for the 8toOYpa's linkage with Hagar, 
the mother characterized solely as "the slave woman" (Y, matdiox, 4:22—23). 
Further supporting slavery as the underlying link, 4:25 explicitly identifies the 
present Jerusalem's enslaved state as Paul's reason for identifying it with the 
Hagar-Sinai mountain. Slavery thus forms the common factor—the so-called 
tertium comparationis—uniting the three.38 

This reading requires that the enslaved status of Sinai's children in 4:24c 
stand, as the order of the clauses suggests, as an independent premise. A refer- 
ence to an enslaving law, however, fits poorly with this conclusion. That Paul 
would simply presume the enslaving status of the law seems unlikely given 


35 Cosgrove, “Law,” 229-30. For critique of the alternative suggestion that present Jerusalem’s 
enslavement derives from the city's subordination to Rome, see pp. 272-73. 

36 The yd that connects 4:25 to 4:24 in many manuscripts would argue against this conclu- 
sion, but the y&áp seems unlikely to be original: the inclusion of Dip alongside A, B, and 
D tips the manuscript evidence in favor of ò as the original conjunction (cf. Metzger, 
Textual Commentary, 527, who grounds the Committee's preference for òé in its "superior 
attestation"), and the (mistaken) assumption that 4:25a provides the purportedly missing 
justification for the Hagar-Sinai association can readily explain a scribal switch to yap. 

37 For my understanding of the role that 4:25a does play in the argument, see pp. 271-73. 

38 So, e.g., Mufiner, Galaterbrief, 323; Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 35-36, 39. 
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the controversial nature of such a claim.3? A few scholars accordingly adopt 
this understanding of the Hagar-Sinai connection on the grounds that 3:9-4:n 
has already established the law's enslaving nature,^? but my analysis of those 
verses in Part 11 argues otherwise. Galatians 4:1-3 has, however, already identi- 
fied the Jews as sharing in humanity’s enslavement to the cvotyeto. Combined 
with its less controversial nature that renders further justification unnecessary, 
an enslavement to the ccotyeto therefore supports the independence of Paul's 
claim in 4:24c in a way that an enslavement to the law cannot. 

To summarize, the prior discussion of slavery to the ototyeta in 43-11, the 
lack of vópoc language in 4:24-27, the characterization of the Sinaitic Soa fan 
as "giving birth into slavery" rather than as “enslaving,” and the lack of explicit 
support for this characterization all suggest that Paul has an enslavement 
to the otowyeta in view rather than an enslavement to the law. To unite these 
somewhat disconnected observations into a compelling whole, however, I still 
need to show how such an understanding of the Sinaitic enslavement func- 
tions in the flow of Paul's argument. I accordingly now turn to this task. 


Situating a Sinaitic Enslavement to the ctotysia in the Flow of 

Paul's Argument 
How do the Sinaitic 8to871v) and its enslaved children fit into Paul's argument? 
The answer depends, of course, on what Paul is actually arguing and how he 
relates the enslavements associated with the Sinaitic 6106jxy and the pres- 
ent Jerusalem. Determining whether he uses Sinai to connect Hagar to the 


39 Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 110 n. 30, suggests that eic 3ovAe(av does not associate the law with 


» 


"slavery" but with “servitude,” “a notion certainly not contradictory to Judaism.” This dis- 
tinction seems questionable in light of the d1a8jxy’s connection with the slave woman 
Hagar and the enslaved present Jerusalem, not to mention the contrast of this group with 
the free Jerusalem above in 4:26-27. 

40 E.g., Witherington, Grace, 330; Ingo Broer, “‘Vertreibe die Magd und ihren Sohn!’: Gal 4,21- 
31 im Horizont der Debatte über Antijudaismus im Neuen Testament,” in Der bezwing- 
ende Vorsprung des Guten: Exegetische und theologische Werkstattberichte: FS Wolfgang 
Harnisch (eds. Ulrich Schoenborn and Stephan Pfürtner; Theologie 1; Münster: Lit, 1994), 
167-98, 182; Stephen Fowl, “Who Can Read Abraham’s Story?: Allegory and Interpretive 
Power in Galatians,’ JSNT 55 (1994): 77-95, 87; Hansen, Galatians, 144-45; Lührmann, 
Galatians, 90. Scholars most commonly ground this position in the portrayal of the law as 
a raðaywyóç in 3:24-25 and the apparent linking of the law with an enslavement under 
the cotyeío in 4:3, 10-11. See, e.g., Dunn, Galatians, 250. 
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present Jerusalem,*! uses the present Jerusalem to connect Hagar to Sinai,*# 
uses slavery to connect Hagar to both Sinai and the present Jerusalem 
independently? or—the option for which I will argue below—uses Hagar/ 
slavery to connect Sinai to the present Jerusalem“ therefore constitutes a criti- 
cal task since each of these scenarios interprets Paul's assumptions and aims 
differently. 

Discerning between these four options requires that we understand the 
flow of the argument. In particular, we need to understand the role of 4:252, 
which, following immediately after the identification of the Sinaitic Ga Den 
with Hagar in 4:24, locates this Hagar-Sinai mountain in Arabia: tò dé 'Aydp 
Live öpoç &axly ev tH ApaBig. Interpreters have proposed several possible func- 
tions for this claim.^? I have already shown that 4:25a cannot ground Hagar's 
association with the Sinaitic di8yxy or establish the di«8yxy’s slave-bearing 
status without presuming significant steps and/or raising logical problems.*® 
Explanations involving gematria calculations*’ or considerations of lexical 


41 Eg, Mufner, Galaterbrief, 323-24. Cf. Guy Wagner, “Les enfants d'Abraham ou les 
chemins de la promesse et de la liberté: Exégése de Galates 4,21 à 31,” RHPR 71 (1991): 
285-95, 292. 

42 Cosgrove, “Law,” 229-30. 

43 E.g., Longenecker, Galatians, 211-13. 

44 Soalso Martyn, Galatians, 438-39, although his understanding of the argument has only 
this superficial agreement with the understanding for which I will argue. 

45 X An inability to find a compelling reason for 4:25a has led to the suggestions that it rep- 
resents “a later gloss" (Burton, Galatians, 259-61); an “afterthought by Paul in case any of 
his audiences did not know where Mount Sinai was" (Dunn, Galatians, 251-52); or sim- 
ply a reiteration of the (just made) Hagar-Sinai connection (Fung, Galatians, 208; Bruce, 
Galatians, 219; Willitts, "Context," 202-3). 

46 See pp. 260-66. 

47 R.A. Lipsius, Briefe an die Galater, Römer, Philipper (2d rev. ed.; HKNT 2.2; Freiburg: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1892), 55, notes that “this (i.e., present) Jerusalem" (st DYWITY), “the mother 
from Mount Sinai who gives birth into slavery" (J299 NTV VO ann wn DN), and 
“Hagar is a mountain in Arabia" (33p3U Nn 97 47) all have a gematria value of 999. In 
contrast, “that (i.e., future) Jerusalem” (zz DWT) and “Sarah our mother" (INR W) 
both total 607. Of course, the Greek phrases in 4:24-27 at best paraphrase these expres- 
sions. In rebuttal, Lietzmann, Galater, 31-32, observes both that none of the actual 
Greek phrases have matching gematria values and that icdypoc—not, contra Lipsius, 
avototyéw—would be the Greek word for designating this type of argument. Paul seems 
unlikley to have expected the Greek-speaking Galatians not only to discern the presence 
of but also to reconstruct such an argument. 
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gender’ prove similarly problematical and have rightly found little traction in 
the scholarly literature. 

One interpretation that has found some traction regards the mention of 
Arabia simply as an ironic reminder that the Sinaitic d108yxy itself hails from 
outside the Promised Land.^? Galatians 4:25a could function this way as part of 
a parenthetical aside. Franz Mufs$ner's observation that the mention of Arabia 
creates a geographical contrast with the immediately ensuing mention of 
Jerusalem, however, suggests that the claim has a more integral role. Indeed, 
4:258 even seems to share a subject with the subsequent clause: “5aand this 
Hagar-Sinai mountain is in Arabia >but aligns with the present Jerusalem."50 

To what end does Paul contrast Arabia and Jerusalem in 4:25? Mufsner's pro- 
posal that 4:25a seeks to acknowledge—and thereby diminish—a potential 
objection to the mountain's linkage with the present Jerusalem suffers from 
two fatal difficulties?! First, as Cosgrove observes, Paul himself creates this 
geographical *problem" by needlessly introducing Sinai into the argument in 
the first place: he could easily have avoided the problem simply by referring to 
ó vópoç or to the Mosaic 8ta99pa1.9? Second, neither non-Christian Jews, nor the 
agitators, nor the Galatians they have persuaded would dispute the connec- 
tion of the Sinaitic Safe with Jerusalem.5? Indeed, the agitators’ argument 


48 Udo Borse, Der Brief an die Galater (RNT; Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1984), 171, suggests 
that the lexically feminine Apog(a connects the lexically neuter Xtwà öpoç with the lexically 
feminine Aya, Sinaitic Grofen, and present ‘TepovcwAny. Even granting the questionable 
necessity of this gender agreement, Paul could have avoided the problem altogether sim- 
ply by eliminating the, in this reading, unnecessary references to the mountain. 

49 E.g, Calvin, “Galatians,” 139; Bonnard, “Galates,’ 97; Witherington, Grace, 333. Cf. Martyn, 
Galatians, 438 n. 136. 

50  So,eg. Moo, Galatians, 303. Interpreting 4:24d-25a as parenthetical, Lightfoot, Galatians, 
181, suggests that pia dadh from 4:24c constitutes the subject of cvatotyet in 4:25b. A 
few scholars (e.g., Matera, Galatians, 169-70) argue for a change in subject from “Hagar” 
in 4:25a to “Mount Sinai" in 4:25b. The justification for 4:25b in 4:25c, however, would then 
rather nonsensically imply that Mount Sinai (or the Sinaitic 51a8y) was itself in slavery. 
Reading the subject of 4:25a as "this Hagar-Sinai mountain" also eliminates the possibility 
of this change in subject. 

51 Mufner, Galaterbrief, 323-24. Cf. Hays, “Galatians, 303; Williams, Galatians, 128; 
Ridderbos, Galatians, 177-78. O'Neill, “Hagar,” 215, argues for a contrast of the “desert” 
Arabia with the “city” of present Jerusalem, but his suggestion that Sinai therefore aligns 
with the Jerusalem above cannot make sense of the rest of 4:24-27 without O'Neill's sub- 
stantial alterations to the text. 

52 Cosgrove, “Law,” 227. 

53 ` Cf. ibid., 229. 
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presumably depends on this connection. Hagar therefore represents the con- 
troversial element in this triad, but she does not create the tie to Arabia. 

These two objections point to two seemingly odd features of Paul's argu- 
ment for which any proposed interpretation must account. On the one hand, 
explanations need to address the introduction of Mount Sinai. Interpretations 
that view Mount Sinai as opposing a corresponding mountain—usually iden- 
tified as Mt. Zion—aligned with Sarah*^ founder on the fact that Paul men- 
tions no other mountain in 4:26-27, i.e., he never completes this proposed 
contrast. Susan Elliott accordingly appeals to the Galatians' pagan past to 
explain Sinai's presence, arguing that it enables Paul to present Hagar as an 
instantiation of the Mountain Mother of the Gods, an entity often associated 
with law.55 Although Elliott draws a string of potentially illuminating paral- 
lels between this goddess worship and the portrayal of the Sinaitic Grafincn / 
present Jerusalem in 4:24—25,°° her proposal nevertheless suffers from its com- 
pletely implicit nature: not once does Paul explicitly address the goddess cult. 
We should prefer interpretations capable of explaining Sinai's explicit function 
in the text, namely, associating its Grofen with Arabia.5” 

On the other hand, given the natural alignment of the Sinaitic Grofen with 
the present Jerusalem, explanations of Paul's argument must also account for 
his explicit defense of this connection in 4:25c: SovAevet yàp peta TOV TExvOV 
oürge Dë That is to say, of all the passage's potentially controversial claims, why 
does Paul choose to justify this seemingly straightforward association of Sinai 
and Jerusalem? Some interpreters simply deny that 4:25c connects these two 


54 See, e.g., Zahn, Galater, 236; Longenecker, Galatians, 213-14. F. S. Malan, "The Strategy 
of Two Opposing Covenants: Galatians 4:21-5:1,” Neot 26 (1992): 425-40, 432, suggests 
Golgotha as the counterpart to Sinai. 

55 Elliott, “Choose,” 676-82. 

56 See especially the chart in ibid., 679. 

57 In Elliott’s reading, Arabia “becomes an incidental detail, rather than an explanatory 
one." See ibid., 678 n. 59. The implicit nature of the proposed argument would also render 
the—in this reading—ungrounded association of Hagar with Sinai rhetorically danger- 
ous. That is to say, Elliott argues that Paul portrays the Mountain Mother as the slave 
Hagar in order to demean the goddess and reduce her appeal (681), but the agitators 
could simply argue instead that Mount Sinai rightly corresponds to Sarah, thereby turn- 
ing any implicit connections between the law and an appealing goddess cult into a posi- 
tive reason for accepting the Jewish law. 

58 As Martyn, Galatians, 439, notes, the contrast with the free dvo ‘lepovowAny in 4:26 identi- 
fies the subject of SovAevet in 4:25c as vOv TepovgwAnu. 
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entities.59 Cosgrove, for instance, argues that Hagar must be the sole subject 
of cvotovyet in 4:25b since reading Sinai as the subject would render the jus- 
tification in 4:25c “neither necessary nor convincing."9? Given that it does not 
make sense to speak of Sinai as “enslaved,” the grounding of the corspondence 
with the present Jerusalem in the city's being “enslaved with her children" does 
suggest that the slave woman Hagar constitutes at least part of the subject of 
avototyel. Nevertheless, as argued above, the tó in 4:25a most likely signifes 
"this Hagar-Sinai mountain" as the subject of that clause and, accordingly, of 
ovototyel in 4:25b.6! 

We thus have the curious situation in which Paul connects the Sinaitic 
cadh and the present Jerusalem through Hagar. Granted, 4:24 has just 
asserted the slave-bearing nature of the Sinaitic 5197, so the slavery-based 
justification in 4:25c could conceivably align the present Jerusalem with 
Hagar-Sinai “[b]ecause [the present Jerusalem] is based on the Sinai cove- 
nant,’ as Betz, e.g., claims that it does.9? Nothing in the text, however, suggests 
this causal relationship, nor can the presupposition of this relationship explain 
why Paul would then explicitly argue for a less obvious connection through 
Hagar. In fact, it is exactly this kind of causal association that the agitators' 
position would have presumed and that Paul's argument seems designed to 
avoid. This latter observation, I suggest, then provides the key to understand- 
ing the function of 4:252. 

The preceding paragraphs have identified three elements for which expla- 
nations of Paul's argument must account: 1) the introduction of Mount Sinai 


59 Attempting to read Paul's reference to the present Jerusalem positively, Gaston, Paul, 91, 
proposes that cvccotyei here means “is in the opposite column from" (emphasis added), a 
reading that even he rightly doubts is “philologically correct" Wagner, “Les enfants,” 292, 
in contrast, suggests that Paul composes the verb ovototyéw from obv and cvotyéo so that 
it has the meaning “walk with.” (For ototyéw in the sense “walk, live by,’ see Gal 5:25, 6:16; 
Rom 422; Phil 3:6.) Galatians 4:25 then asserts that the pagan Hagar “walks with" the 
present Jerusalem in that both turn to Sinai for salvation, Hagar in her flight through the 
desert, Judaism through its reliance on the law. As in the earlier references to the ototyeia 
(41-1), 4:25 thus equates Jewish legalism and pagan religions. While Wagner presents a 
credible lexical analysis of ovotoyéw, his explanation of the connection between Hagar 
and Jerusalem differs from the one Paul explicitly provides: 4:25c grounds the connection 
in their shared slavery, not in their both turning to Sinai. This interpretation also fits awk- 
wardly with Paul's identification of Hagar as the Sinai diaéyxy. 

60 Cosgrove, “Law,” 229. 

61 Seep. 263. 

62 Betz, Galatians, 246. So, too, Broer, “Vertreibe,” 186, who suggests that Paul does not spec- 
ify this (necessary) connection because it would disrupt (stóren) his allegory. 
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and its Arabian location, 2) the geographical contrast of Arabia with Jerusalem, 
and 3) the defense of the present Jerusalem's alignment with "this Hagar-Sinai 
mountain." All of these elements point to the conclusion that Paul wants to 
create some distance between two entities that everyone involved in the dis- 
cussion would otherwise closely associate, namely, the law and Jerusalem. 
Hence, he complicates that normally straightforward relationship.® Instead of 
referring to the äu Diaen as 6 vópoc or the Mosaic dta6yxy, he identifies it by the 
mountain where it was given, thereby enabling him to associate it with Arabia 
in contrast to Jerusalem. Similarly, rather than allowing his readers simply to 
assume the usual connection between the Safe and Jerusalem, he explicitly 
justifies the association by linking the two entities through Hagar. 

Why would Paul introduce this distance between the 51a6yxy and Jerusalem 
while simultaneously arguing for some sort of connection between the two? 
Interpretations in which 4:24-25 simply establishes a “Hagar” column that 
stands in opposition to a "Sarah" column elucidated in 4:26—27—interpreta- 
tions already troubled by the dearth of explicit corresponding elements on 
the Sarah aide have difficulty explaining such distance.9^ After all, if Paul's 
argument involved nothing more than the assigning of an enslaved present 
Jerusalem to the Hagar-Sinai side of the ledger, then a closer tie between the 
present Jerusalem and Sinai could only strengthen his case. Betz's proposed 
logic would have served Paul better, even if left implicit. 

I therefore suggest that the free Jerusalem above holds the answer: Paul's 
argument does not seek to link the Sinaitic 814095 with the present Jerusalem 
so much as it seeks to differentiate it from the Jerusalem above. In other 
words, in an atmosphere that naturally assumes the correlation of Sinai and 
Jerusalem, Paul's argument serves to limit the Sinaitic linkage to the pres- 
ent Jerusalem; he distances Sinai from Jerusalem so that he can exclude the 
91000, from the Jerusalem above. Read in this way, the yap clause that begins 
in 4:25 extends—contra the standard punctuating of the passage—through 
4:26: “and this Hagar-Sinai mountain ... aligns with the present Jerusalem, for 
[the present Jerusalem] is enslaved with her children whereas® the Jerusalem 
above is free” (tò 8£ 'Ayàp Eng öpoç . .. cvototyel Gë tH vOv Tepovaadny, doveve 
yàp Meta TOV TExvov ATIC. [sic] a 8& dvo TepovowAn &XevOÉpa &e tv). 

The argument in 4:24-26 thus proceeds as follows. Paul begins by iden- 
tifying the Sinaitic dia8yxy with Hagar based on its inability to liberate its 


63 Similarly, Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 38-39. 

64 For further analysis of this two-column approach to Gal 4:21—5:3 and its problems, see 
Chapter 8. 

65 Fora similarly functioning 3£, see Gal 4:23. 
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"children" from the enslaving otoweta (4:24). Galatians 4:25a then disrupts the 
normally assumed connection between the d1a$jxy and Jerusalem by high- 
lighting Sinai's Arabian location, thereby enabling Paul to establish his own 
link between the two in 4:25b-c based on Hagar and the concept of slavery.96 
This way of linking the 8ta075xv, to Jerusalem, however, effectively restricts its 
influence to the present Jerusalem since the Jerusalem above is free (4:26). The 
law thus has no relevance for citizens of the Jerusalem above. (As I will argue 
below, Gal 4:27 then proves the Jerusalem above to be “our” mother.57) 

Two further points deserve mention. First, as the asserted nature of Paul's 
claims about the Jerusalems attest, the argument presupposes the comple- 
mentary natures of the two cities. Contrary to the scholarly consensus, then, 
the Jewish law seems unlikely to be the force enslaving the present Jerusalem: 
Paul could not assert that the Jerusalem above was free from the law with- 
out begging the question. What does enslave the present city? Although a few 
scholars suggest that Paul has Jerusalem’s subjugation to the Romans in view,58 
A. T. Hanson rightly notes that the similar standing of the apparently "free" 
Galatian believers (cf. 5:1) with respect to Rome makes this reading unlikely.5? 
Moreover, this interpretation would require the adjective “present” (vóv) to 
locate this enslavement in the historical plane, contrasting Jerusalem's current 


66 Martyn, Galatians, 438-39, similarly argues that 4:24-25 connects the present Jerusalem 
to the Sinaitic diaéyxy “via Hagar.” The similarity with my proposed reading, however, 
ends there. For Martyn, 4:25c represents "the conclusion that is to be drawn from the two 
preceding clauses" (emphasis added), a reading that treats the typically causal yap as 
inferential instead. Paul would then be using Hagar's connection with both the Sinaitic 
81a, and the present Jerusalem to establish the enslaved condition of the latter. This 
suggestion makes little sense. In the first place, treating 4:25 as a conclusion would mean 
that Paul offers no support for his surely controversial claim that Hagar aligns with the 
present Jerusalem. Second, even granting this alignment, the connection of Hagar-Sinai 
with the presentJerusalem would not imply the latter's enslavement. If anything, it would 
suggest that the present Jerusalem also gives birth into slavery, but Paul does not draw this 
"conclusion" in 4:25c. The problem is that a mutual alignment of Sinai and Jerusalem with 
Hagar can at most establish common ground; it cannot dictate the precise relationship 
of entities thus aligned. To reach 4:25c as a conclusion, one must therefore presume the 
grounding of the present Jerusalem in the enslaving Sinaitic 8to£75«, but presuming this 
relationship renders Hagar irrelevant to the argument. 

67 See pp. 274-86. 

68 So Standhartinger, "Zur Freiheit," 297. Meyer, “Galatians,” 206, lists Pelagius, Ewald, and 
Castalio as subscribing to this view. Hays, “Galatians,” 303, sees Israel's subjection to Rome 
as a possible secondary meaning. 

69 Anthony Tyrrell Hanson, Studies in Paul's Technique and Theology (London: SPCK, 
1974), 96. 
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subjugation with its presumably free past and/or future. Paul, however, explic- 
itly contrasts the city not with its past or future incarnations but with "the 
Jerusalem above.” This shift from a temporal descriptor to a spatial one sug- 
gests that "present" characterizes the city more broadly as belonging to the 
current earthly age. 

Combined with the distancing of Sinai from Jerusalem, the presumption 
of the complementary natures accordingly suggests that the otoiyeta enslave 
the present Jerusalem.”° That Paul might expect his audience to accept such a 
contrast of the human condition in this earthly age with the human condition 
in the heavenly age to come in terms of “enslaved” and “free” without further 
defense seems reasonable, especially after the argument in 41—u. This sugges- 
tion also fits well with the contrast of an earthly "present" Jerusalem formed 
by Abraham’s (merely) human descendants and a heavenly Jerusalem “above” 
formed by those Abrahamic descendants who are also children of God. 

Second, I should note that merely associating the Sinaitic 51064 with the 
enslaved present Jerusalem would not preclude the Zoos also functioning 
in the Jerusalem above. Indeed, the agitators would likely argue for a continuity 
between the two Jerusalems that could well include the law. In other words, the 
agitators could simply argue that Paul’s “Hagar” will one day become “Sarah,” 
with the Sinaitic d1a8yxy continuing to preside over both. In that day—so the 
agitators could argue—the Sinaitic Graf will no longer give birth to slaves. 
For Paul's argument to work, then, he must find a way of sharply distinguishing 
the two Jerusalems that also clearly limits the Sinaitic dia8yxy to the present 
Jerusalem. 

In the next section, I will argue that the citation of Isa 54: achieves this 
effect by proving the Jerusalem above to be “our mother" only because of “our” 
participation in the Abrahamic 61«6)xy. Here I simply observe that, since the 
argument produces conclusive implications for the Sinaitic d106jxy only if 
the Safe gives birth into the same enslavement that troubles the present 
Jerusalem—i.e., the same enslavement that the Jerusalem above ends—this 
analysis again confirms the suggestion that the ctotyeta and not the law enslave 
the dta8yxy’s children. This enslavement to the ototyetx then emphasizes the 
Jews' human descent from Abraham and accordingly favors a testamentary 
understanding of the Sinaitic d106jxy. 


70 So, too, Légasse, Galates, 359; Dunn, Galatians, 252-54; Lührmann, Galatians, 90—91, 
although they all consider the law to be one of these enslaving otoryeia. Le Cornu and 
Shulam, Galatians, 308, suggest that "flesh" enslaves the city, but in this allegory "flesh" 
describes a means of birth, not an enslaving force. 
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The Abrahamic Safe: An Adoptive Testament Enabling Entrance 
into the Free Jerusalem Above 


The truly decisive evidence for a testamentary reading of the 8to0f]xot in Gal 
4:24-27 comes from the ability of the adoptive Abrahamic testament to make 
sense of the Isaianic citation in 4:24. In many ways, Paul's citation of Isa 54:1 
appears to be one of his more straightforward scriptural appeals. The wording 
matches the wording in known Lxx manuscripts and accurately reflects the 
sense of the MT. The citation also seems contextually appropriate: following 
the discussion of “the Jerusalem above" in 4:26, the introductory yép in Gal 
4:27 suggests that Paul's use respects the verse's original Isaianic function as an 
address to a restored Jerusalem (cf. Isa 52:2, 9; 54:11-12). Nevertheless, scholars 
disagree on exactly how Paul intends the citation to function within his larger 
argument. We can group the main proposals into three, nonexclusive catego- 
ries, each of which emphasizes a different aspect of the citation. None of the 
three presents a particularly satisfying reading. 

A first type of proposal sees the citation as connecting the Jerusalem above 
with Sarah and, thus, the Abrahamic context. These interpretations accord- 
ingly emphasize the opening description of Jerusalem as “a barren one who 
does not bear" (oteîpa ý od tixtovow), language that Genesis applies to Sarah 
(cf. Hv Lapa oteipa xai odx etexvorotet, Gen 11:30; Lapa... ox étixtev, Gen 16:1) 
before she gives birth to Isaac and, through him, the entire nation of Israel. The 
linking term otetpa thus enables Isa 54:1 to speak of Sarah by gezerah shewah. 
Proponents of this view can also point to the portrayal of Sarah as the mother 
of those who seek righteousness and the Lord in Isa 511-2— the only oT refer- 
ence to her outside of Genesis—for evidence that Paul’s application of Isa 54:1 
simply follows Isaiah’s lead. 

Scholars offer different explanations for the function of this purported con- 
nection with Sarah.” Reading &Aev0épa in the main clause of 4:26 as a double 
entendre alluding to the Abrahamic "free woman" (ý £Aev0£po;; cf. Gal 4:22, 23, 
30, 31)—“But the Jerusalem above is (the) free(woman)"— Steven Di Mattei 
suggests that 4:27 confirms the allegorical identification of Sarah with the 
Jerusalem above.7? For Di Mattei and Cosgrove, this association of Sarah with 


71 Bligh, Galatians, 404, proposes that Paul introduces Isa 54:1 “to show that he is not the 
first to treat Sarah and Agar allegorically.” He then further suggests that the citation also 
proves both halves of 4:26, although not in ways related to the Sarah allusions. 

72 ` Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 115. 
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Jerusalem's eschatological fruitfulness testifies to the barrenness of the law.” 


For other scholars, the identification of “our mother” with the Jerusalem above 


simply proves that Sarah is also the mother of the church.” Alternatively, if, 


possibly based on God's promise that Sarah would be a mother of nations 


(Gen 17:16), Paul assumes Sarah's motherhood of the church (cf. “you are 


children of promise according to Isaac," 4:28), then the Sarah-Jerusalem con- 


nection in 4:27 could establish the claim in 4:26b that the Jerusalem above is 


“our mother.”7> 


73 


74 


75 


Cosgrove, “Law,” 230 n. 41; Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 115. For Cosgrove, Paul uses the Sarah- 
Jerusalem connection to read the eschatological Jerusalem's barrenness back into the 
Genesis account, such that Sarah herself has no children until the eschatological seed— 
i.e, Christ (Gal 3:16)—arrives. The citation thus shows that “the law has given Sarah no 
children” (231, emphasis original). Di Mattei corrects Cosgrove’s formulation by noting 
that the allegorical nature of Paul's association does not allow a direct connection to the 
historical Sarah. Rather, Paul shows that “a Sarah... has remained barren until Christ" 
(emphasis added), i.e., he shows that "Torah allegorically prophesies the same eschato- 
logical events proclaimed by Isaiah" (118). Cf. Wagner, “Les enfants,” 293 n. 11: “une autre 
Sara, la Sara « eschatologique »." Herein lies a problem, however. Whereas Cosgrove's 
formulation wrongly historicizes Sarah, Di Mattei's formulation wrongly allegorizes the 
promised seed. That is to say, while 4:21-51 does portray Sarah allegorically, 3:16 portrays 
Christ as the actual seed promised to Abraham and, accordingly, to Sarah. This line of 
analysis therefore requires that we mix the allegorical referent with the historical refer- 
ent, a practice that Di Mattei elsewhere rightly criticizes (113). 

Tolmie, Persuading, 173; Longenecker, Galatians, 215; Betz, Galatians, 249. Cf. Perriman, 
‘Rhetorical Strategy,” 40, who suggests that the citation “mediates rhetorically, if not logi- 
cally” between the motherhood of Jerusalem in 4:26 and the motherhood of Sarah in 
4:28. Understanding fcc Zoch vice 'juàv to modify &Aev6épo rather than dvo Tegouoa Af, 
a few scholars suggest that 4:27 proves Sarah's motherhood without presuming that the 
Jerusalem above is “our mother.” E.g., Becker, “Galater, 73, argues that the citation proves 
her motherhood as follows: since, from the prophet's perspective, the barren woman's— 
i.e., Sarah’s—abundance of children still lies in the future, these children cannot refer 
to Sarah’s physical descendants—i.e., earthly Israel—and must therefore designate the 
church which, as an eschatological entity, corresponds to the eschatological viewpoint of 
the prophet. Cf. Vouga, Galater, 18, who states only that, in accordance with 3:6-9, 4:27 
applies the Isaianic promise for children to those who believe. According to Debanné, 
“Enthymemes,” 17, Frederik Wisse suggests that Paul employs the following syllogism: 
A. "All children of the promise have Sarah as their mother" (4:27); B. “We are children 
of the promise" (4:28); therefore, C. "Sarah is our mother" (4:26b). Troubling this syllo- 
gism, Gal 4:27 nowhere mentions a promise, nor does 4:28 claim that “we” are children of 
the promise. 

E.g, Dunn, Galatians, 255; Martinus C. de Boer, "Paul's Quotation of Isaiah 544 in 
Galatians 4.27,” NTS 50 (2004): 370-89, 379. 
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Regardless of the perceived application, the citation in 4:27 actually does a 
rather poor job of associating the Jerusalem above directly with Sarah. Sarah, 
for instance, does ultimately experience both the birth of a child and the 
accompanying labor pains, i.e., the two experiences that the Isaianic passage 
expressly denies to its addressee. The passage would therefore correspond to 
Sarah only before the birth of Isaac, yet the present tense of the participles in 
Isaiah—“you who do not bear" ( où tixtovoa), “you who do not suffer labor 
pains" (Y) oùx c8(vouca)— suggests a continuing state. Furthermore, as Karen 
Jobes notes, the argument in 4:21-5:1 presumes the motherhood of both Sarah 
and Hagar; since Sarah functions here as the mother of Isaac, an implicit 
appeal to her barrenness would be somewhat "confusing." The Isaianic text 
also reports that the children of this “desolate one" (tis &prjuov) will outnum- 
ber the children of "the one having a husband” (vfi; &yobovc Tov &v8pa), a char- 
acterization that would seem to create a better correspondence with Hagar 
than with Sarah, the wife of Abraham who ultimately expels the unmarried 
Hagar into “the wilderness” (thv ëpnpov, Gen 2114).77 

Isaiah 54:1 therefore cannot connect the Jerusalem above directly to Sarah 
without tremendous difficulties. Given Paul's straightforward argumentation 
throughout this letter and his desire to persuade his Galatian audience, it 
seems unlikely that he would require his readers to overcome these obstacles 
in his cited text on the basis of an uncited reference to Sarah in Isa 51:2 or other 
unmentioned clues from the Isaianic Contest, "9 Finally, even if the Galatians 


76 Karen H. Jobes, “Jerusalem, Our Mother: Metalepsis and Intertextuality in Galatians 4:21— 
31,” WT] 55 (1993): 299-320, 302. Cf. Stanley, Arguing, 135 n. 50, who notes that Paul's argu- 
ment itself provides no indication that Sarah was ever barren. 

77 ` Standhartinger, “Zur Freiheit,” 297-98, therefore suggests that, in accordance with Gal 3:28, 
the citation blurs (verwischen) the distinction between Sarah the “barren” free woman 
and Hagar the “desolate” slave, thereby continuing a trend in 4:26-27 that Standhartinger 
also detects in the dearth of explicit contrasts with 4:24—25 (i.e., no mention of Sarah or 
another 81084) and in the inexact nature of the one contrast that does appear (present 
Jerusalem versus Jerusalem above). While I agree that Paul's argument does not seek to 
create two oppositional columns, the suggestion that 4:27 implicitly invokes the adop- 
tive Abrahamic Ba Den accounts for the various phenomena Standhartinger notes better 
than a desire to blend Hagar and Sarah. 

78 Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 114-15, grounds the connection in the Palestinian triennial read- 
ing cycle in which Isa 54:1 serves as the haftarah for Gen 162. Cf. Mary C. Callaway, “The 
Mistress and the Maid: Midrashic Traditions behind Galatians 4:21-31,' Radical Religion 2 
(1975): 94-101, 97. Barrett, “Allegory,” 164 n. 29, similarly notes that Isa 541 forms part of the 
haftarah for Gen 6:9—11:32 (cf. 11:30) in the Babylonian annual reading cycle. Even granting 
the existence of these particular reading cycles in the first century CE—an existence for 
which we have, as Di Mattei notes, no explicit evidence (114 n. 44)—we have no external 
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did detect a connection to Sarah, the agitators could still turn that connection 
to their advantage simply by asserting the traditional understanding of Sarah.7? 

In light of these problems, a second type of proposal suggests that the 
Isaianic passage serves primarily to relate the Jerusalem above, not to Sarah 
and the Abrahamic context, but to the Galatian context. These interpreta- 
tions accordingly understand the citation to support the claim in 4:26b that 
the Jerusalem above is “our mother.” For Guy Wagner, the Isaianic implication 
that Jerusalem’s newfound fertility in Isa 54:1 stems from the work of the suffer- 
ing servant (i.e., Christ) described in the immediately preceding passage (Isa 
52:13-53:12) suffices to establish Paul's claim.8° Neither Paul nor the citation 
actually makes this connection explicit, however. 

Most modern proponents of this approach accordingly focus instead on the 
prophecy of newfound fruitfulness, with the resulting explanations varying in 
their nuances and in the exegetical problems that they create.?! F. F. Bruce, for 
instance, interprets the fecundity strictly in terms of numbers: “Formerly the 
Gentiles were sterile, producing no fruit for God, but now their response to the 
gospel has made them more fruitful than the synagogue: the new Jerusalem 
has more children than ever the old Jerusalem bad 797 While such reasoning 


indications that the gentile Galatian Christians would have used one of these cycles, let 
alone be familiar enough with it to recognize the connection. Furthermore, the agitators 
could rebut such an argument simply by asserting a different reading tradition. Given 
these difficulties, we should prefer a reading that can account for the connection without 
having to appeal to an unmentioned Aaftarah-Torah correlation. 

79 ` So Esler, Galatians, 213; Stanley, Arguing, 131-32. 

80 Wagner, “Les enfants,” 293. 

81 According to Lightfoot, Galatians, 183, “the image of barrenness derives its force from the 
introduction of the Gentile element into the Christian Church.” Relating the prior period 
of barrenness to the gentiles’ formerly estranged relationship to God, however, would 
require an equating of the barren-now-fecund Jerusalem with either the gentiles gener- 
ally (e.g., Bruce, Galatians, 222) or the gentile church (e.g., Chrysostom, Hom. Gal. [PG 
61.662.59—61]). The former creates the untenable identification of the Jerusalem above 
with the gentile nations. As Lagrange, Galates, 129, notes, the latter unjustifiably limits 
membership in the church to gentiles. 

82 Bruce, Galatians, 222. Cf. Broer, “Vertreibe,’ 188: "der starken Ausbreitung des 
Christentums.” Interpreting the passage in terms of competing gentile missions, Martyn, 
Galatians, 442-43, supplements the barren/fecund contrast with the contrast in having 
or not having a husband, which he rather unjustifiably interprets in terms of having an 
earthly sponsor. As Martyn himself notes, this reading results in a "literally inconsistent" 
portrayal of the Jerusalem church (443). (The attempt of de Boer, "Quotation," 382, to 
avoid this inconsistency by identifying James as the assumed husband has no justifica- 
tion in the text.) Matera, Galatians, 176, suggests instead that Paul uses the citation to 
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might work today, the possibility that Paul would try to ground an argument in 
the numerical superiority of Christians over Jews—or even law-free Christians 
over law-observant Christians—within a few decades of Jesus' death seems 
unrealistic.53 Muf$ner therefore argues that the mere assurance of fecundity 
suffices to prove that the numerous believers gathered around the Redeemer 
are children of the Jerusalem above, an argument in which Paul omits the cru- 
cial middle step identifying Isa 54:1 with the work a Redeemer.** Conversely, 
Burton glosses this fruitfulness in terms of greater “glory,’®> but the citation 
does not actually say anything about glory. 

For Hays and Jobes, the larger Isaianic context provides the key. Noting 
that Isaiah elsewhere connects Jerusalem's newfound fruitfulness with the 
conversion of gentiles (e.g., Isa 49:6, 51:4-5, 52:10, 54:2-3, 55:5), Hays suggests 
that Christianity's embrace of gentiles proves the Jerusalem above to be the 
(gentile Galatian) Christians’ mother.56 Jobes, in contrast, suggests that Isaiah's 


“prove” the numerical superiority of the Jerusalem above, but numerical superiority is not 
a point of contention in 4:26. It therefore remains unclear how such a proof would fit into 
Paul's argument. 

83 Bligh, Galatians, 406, resolves this problem by limiting the scope of Paul's comments to 
the gentile-heavy Antioch community, a resolution requiring his untenable suggestion 
that 4:21-30 represents the climax of Paul's speech to Peter at Antioch that Gal 2:14 begins 
recounting (390). In contrast, Witherington, Grace, 336, avoids the problem by identifying 
Paul himself as the barren-turned-fecund woman who gave birth to the Galatians. The 
citation would then function awkwardly as a self-exhortation by which Paul reminds him- 
self that his converts in Galatia still outnumber the agitators' converts. Arguing against 
this interpretation, the designation “our mother" in 4:26 identifies Paul as a son in this 
context, not as a mother. Furthermore, when Paul does apply mother imagery to him- 
self in 4:19, he speaks of experiencing labor pains (@35tvw) whereas the citation explicitly 
addresses one who does not experience such pains (ox wòivovoa). Finally, the agitators 
would have no trouble rebutting such an arbitrary identification. 

84 Mufner, Galaterbrief, 327-28, followed by Borse, Galater, 172—73; Rohde, Galater, 202. 
Cf. Lagrange, Galates, 129. Mufsner grounds his association of Isa 543 with the work of 
a Redeemer in the connection that R. Levi (ca. 300 CE) makes between Isa 59:20 and Isa 
54:1. One could also potentially appeal to the immediately preceding description of a suf- 
fering servant in 52:13-53:12 (cf. Wagner, “Les enfants,” 293-94). Nevertheless, even if Jews 
in Paul's day commonly drew these connections—not a given by any means—we cannot 
assume that the gentile Galatians would comprehend such an argument. 

85 Burton, Galatians, 264. 

86 Hays, “Galatians,” 304. He also notes that the citation connects Jerusalem's restoration to 
Sarah. Cf. Gaston, Paul, go. So, too, Kamila Abrahamova Blessing, "The Background of the 
Barren Woman Motif in Galatians 4:27" (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1996), 317-20, who 
emphasizes the covenantal aspects of this reading. 
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conjoining of such themes as childbirth, Spirit, resurrection, and rejoicing in, 
e.g., Isa 26:17-19, help to identify Jesus’ resurrection as the miraculous birth 
promised to the barren one (cf. Isa [Lxx] 1:26).8” The chief difficulty with these 
two readings lies in the degree of scriptural familiarity and exegetical sophisti- 
cation they must presuppose among the gentile Galatians.8 

Finally, a third type of explanation argues that the citation's distinguishing 
of two groups grounds the entire allegory. Focusing on the contrast between 
“the desolate one" and “the one having a husband,” Luther, for instance, finds 
support for an overriding law/gospel dichotomy by interpreting the “husband” 
allegorically as the law (cf. Rom 7:2).89 Alternatively, Joel Willitts looks to the 
Isaianic context for the significance of these two designations, arguing that 
they distinguish an unfaithful, prejudgment Jerusalem (i.e., *the one with a 
husband") anda postjudgment, redeemed Jerusalem (i.e., “the desolate one").99 
According to Willitts, Paul eschatologizes this basic paradigm such that the for- 
mer becomes “the present Jerusalem,” the latter, “the Jerusalem above.” Aligning 
the two covenants of Gal 4:24 with these two eschatological instantiations of 
Jerusalem then enables Paul to characterize the Sinaitic covenant as enslav- 
ing and the new covenant as freeing, presumably, Willitts suggests, because 
the eschatological framework provided by Isa 54:1 effectively establishes the 
covenants’ respective positions in salvation history?! Robert Brawley similarly 
emphasizes the broader Isaianic context but finds the citation’s significance in 
its uniting of the two Jerusalems, i.e., in its portrayal of Jerusalem’s transition 
from a state of slavery and captivity to a state of freedom and productivity. 


87 Jobes, “Jerusalem,” 314. Cf. Harmon, She Must, 182-85, who argues that a gospel-centered 
reading of Isa 51-54 explains not only this passage but the entire Abrahamic argument in 
Gal 3-4. 

88 Both Blessing, “Barren,” 325, and Jobes, “Jerusalem,” 318, note that the Galatians would be 
unlikely to perceive the allusions necessary for their respective readings. Blessing con- 
cludes that the Galatians would therefore likely read the citation simply as a prooftext, 
a problematical solution since, in this reading, the relevance of Isa 541 would remain 
obscure without the proposed intertextual connections. Jobes suggests instead that Paul 
intends the citation to evoke his earlier teachings. 

89 Luther, Galatians, 297-98. Cf. Bonnard, “Galates,” 99. Bligh, Galatians, 404, similarly iden- 
tifies the husband with the law. In his view, Isa 54:1 then proves (among other things) the 
claim in 4:26a that the Jerusalem above is free (i.e., from law) by identifying it as “deso- 
late.” As for how the city produces children while being husbandless, Bligh appeals to the 
pattern of Jesus’ virgin birth (405). 

9o Joel Willitts, “Isa 541 in Gal 4,24b—27: Reading Genesis in Light of Isaiah,’ zNw 96 (2005): 
188—210, 192-97. 

91 lbid. 204-6. 
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Viewed in this way, the citation expresses the hope that all who find them- 
selves aligned with Hagar in slavery will ultimately share in Jerusalem’s transi- 
tion to alignment with Sarah and freedom. 

The lack of explicit guidance from Paul as to the identities of the “one hav- 
ing a husband” and the “desolate one” trouble the first two of these interpre- 
tations. The agitators could easily dismiss an identification of the husband 
with the law as arbitrary. As for Willitts’s explanation, his own assessment that 
“with a mere surface reading [this] meaning is difficult to ascertain and not 
obvious to later[!] readers”? renders it unlikely to represent Paul's argument. 
Indeed, it appeals to an unmentioned interpretive tradition in which “the one 
having a husband" in Isaiah signifies a prejudgment Jerusalem?^ while identi- 
fying the only one in the allegory who has a husband—namely, Sarah—with 
Isaiah's postjudgment Jerusalem. The identification of "the present Jerusalem" 
with the prejudgment Jerusalem in “the old/former age"95 also seems rather 
unintuitive since the Jerusalem in Paul's day could historically qualify only 
as Isaiah's desolate (in-judgment) or redeemed (postjudgment) Jerusalem. 
Brawley's more abstract interpretation similarly relies on an extensive knowl- 
edge of Isaiah and faces the difficulty that 4:24-26 sets the various entities in 
stark opposition rather than identifying them as poles in a progression. 

Two additional exegetical issues transcend these different interpretations. 
First, we must ask on what basis Paul applies the description of an apparently 
restored earthly Jerusalem in Isa 54:1 to “the Jerusalem above.” Most scholars 
assume that he simply reads the passage in accordance with common Jewish 
eschatological expectations,?96 but, as Andrew Lincoln observes, "literary evi- 
dence for this concept [of a heavenly Jerusalem] in Jewish expectations is not 
as widespread as many commentators would have us suppose and is of a quite 


92 Brawley, “Contextuality,” 114-15. 

93 X Willitts, “Isa 54,1,” 205, referring to his interpretation of 4:26. 

94 X Although most interpreters of Galatians adopt a similar view, the glossing of the phrase 
as "inhabited Rome" in the presumably post-7o CE Isaiah Targum provides relatively early 
evidence that at least some Jews interpreted Isa 541 as describing two separate entities 
rather than one city at different points in time. See Bruce D. Chilton, The Isaiah Targum: 
Introduction, Translation, Apparatus and Notes (ArBib n; Wilmington, Del: Michael 
Glazier, 1987), 105. For discussion of Isa 54:1 as identifying two separate women, see de 
Boer, “Quotation,” 371—who identifies Isaiah’s “one having a husband" as Babylon—and 
Bligh, Galatians, 403. 

95  Willitts, “Isa 54,1,” 204. 

96 See, e.g., Betz, Galatians, 246, who describes “the Jerusalem above" as a “famous Jewish 
concept." 
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late date "91 Lincoln notes, for instance, that the eschatological hopes of the 
OT and intertestamental literature focus on the glorified renewal of the earthly 
Jerusalem without mentioning a heavenly counterpart.?? In fact, the only pre- 
Pauline reference to a heavenly Jerusalem in this literature appears in a por- 
tion of the so-called Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 90:28-36) in which Enoch sees 
the old “house”—here signifying Jerusalem—dismantled and a completely 
new “house” brought about to replace it.99 With regard to the Qumran scrolls, 
Adela Collins identifies three main conceptions of a new Jerusalem: 1) the por- 
trayal of the community itself as a new Jerusalem; 2) the idealized norms for 
a renewed earthly Jerusalem found primarily in the Temple Scroll; and 3) the 
anticipation of God's eschatological creation of a glorified city and temple.10° 
The idea of a preexistent, heavenly Jerusalem that comes to earth in the escha- 
ton accordingly does not appear until the late first / early second century CE 
Jewish apocalyptic works of 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, texts whose eschatological 


97  AndrewT. Lincoln, Paradise Now and Not Yet: Studies in the Role of the Heavenly Dimension 
in Paul's Thought with Special Reference to His Eschatology (SNTSMS 43; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), 18. 

98 Ibid., 18-19. Commonly cited passages focusing on the eschatological restoration of 
Jerusalem include Isa 2; 54:10—14; 60—62; 65:17-25; Ezek 40—48; Zech 12-14; Tob 13:9-17; 4:7; 
Jub. 4:26; T. Dan 5:12; Ps. Sol. 11:7-8; 1 En. 90:28-36. Lincoln suggests that the description of 
a newly created, glorified, and paradisiacal Jerusalem in Isa 65:17-25 comes closest to the 
later conception of a heavenly Jerusalem and likely served as the "starting point" for such 
development. 

99 Cf. Schlier, Galater, 221-24, who discerns a thematic progression from traditions focusing 
on the rebuilding of the earthly Jerusalem, to traditions developing the cosmic signifi- 
cance of this rebuilt Jerusalem, to traditions in which a heavenly Jerusalem replaces the 
earthly city (either as fulfillment or, in Christian texts, antithesis), to traditions involving 
the preexistence of a heavenly Jerusalem. Significantly, 1 En. 90:28-36 represents the only 
pre-Pauline text that Schlier can cite in these last two categories. See, too, the review of 
texts in John J. Collins, Jerusalem and the Temple in Jewish Apocalyptic Literature of the 
Second Temple Period (International Rennert Guest Lecture Series 1; Jerusalem: Ingeborg 
Rennert Center for Jerusalem Studies, 1998). 

100 Adela Yarbro Collins, “The Dream of a New Jerusalem at Qumran,” in The Scrolls and 
Christian Origins (ed. James H. Charlesworth; vol. 3 of Waco, Tex.: Baylor University Press, 
2006), 231-54. For the community as a new Jerusalem, see, e.g., Pesher Isaiah? [4Q164] 
1 1-7. For the divine eschatological creation of a new Jerusalem, see Temple Scroll [uQ19] 
XXIX, 8-10; Florilegium [4Q174] 1 1, 1-13; and New Jerusalem? ar [4Q554] 2 11, 14-16; 
cf. Jub. 1:17. 
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views may or may not reflect traditions that derive from before the Temple's 
destruction in 70 CE.!0! 

Paul's terminology and his application ofthe concept further weaken the case 
for an apocalyptic background. By and large, Jewish apocalyptic texts do not 
use Paul's language of a “Jerusalem above.” With a handful of late exceptions,!?? 
the closest match to Paul's actual terminology therefore comes from later rab- 
bis who speak of a “Jerusalem that is from above" (on Sw nov) that serves 
as the prototype for the earthly city (e.g., b. Ta'an. 5a). As Lincoln notes, how- 
ever, the earliest rabbinic accounts do not assign this heavenly city an escha- 
tological role.19? Lincoln also points out the novel way in which Paul conceives 
of the Jerusalem above. The opposition that Paul establishes between this 
heavenly Jerusalem and the present Jerusalem has no precedent: when it does 
appear in Jewish apocalyptic works, the heavenly Jerusalem serves to assure 
the ultimate salvation of its earthly counterpart. Paul's portrayal even differs 
from the Qumranic conception of the community as the new Jerusalem since 
he identifies the Christian community not as the city itself but as its children.104 

The contemporary literary evidence thus hardly establishes "the Jerusalem 
above" as a widely accepted component of mid-first-century Jewish eschato- 
logical thought. Even when the concept—usually not the terminology— does 
appear in later Jewish thought, it differs considerably from Paul's usage here Ip 
Of course, Paul's unexplained reference to the heavenly city could itself con- 
stitute the otherwise missing evidence for the concept's early currency.!06 That 
he makes no effort to defend his position against the predominant first-century 


101 See 4 Ezra 7:26-27, 8:52, 10:40—54, 13:36 and 2 Bar. 41-6, 32:2-4. Schweitzer, Mysticism, 
66, e.g., specifically correlates Paul's "Jerusalem above" with the descending heavenly 
Jerusalem of 4 Ezra 7:26. 

102 Christl M. Maier, “Psalm 87 as a Reappraisal of the Zion Tradition and Its Reception 
in Galatians 4:26,' CBQ 69 (2007): 473-86, 485, notes that ý vc ‘IepovgaAnu appears in 
one manuscript (P) of 2 En. 55:2, while 7 Xv zéie Iepovoañńp occurs in Paraleipomena 
Jeremiou (i.e., 4 Baruch) 5:35. Hippolytus also uses Y vw ‘TepovowAny in recounting certain 
gnostic interpretations (Haer. 5.7.39; cf. 6.34.3). (On gnostic similarities to Paul's usage, see 
Schlier, Galater, 224—25.) All of these instances likely date from the second century CE or 
later. 

103 Lincoln, Paradise, 19. He observes that the rabbis often link the concept to Isa 49:16 
(cf. 2 Bar. 4:2). 

104 Ibid, 21. 

105 Cf. Peter Söllner, Jerusalem, die hochgebaute Stadt: Eschatologisches und Himmlisches 
Jerusalem im Frühjudentum und im frühen Christentum (TANZ 25; Tübingen: Francke, 
1998), 169. 

106 So, e.g., Lincoln, Paradise, 18. 
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hope for a renewed earthly Jerusalem, however, suggests that his imagery does 
not actually derive from the apocalyptic framework that interpreters often 
assume as its background,!?? a background with which the gentile Galatians 
seem unlikely to have been very familiar anyway. The decision to locate the city 
described in Isa 541 completely outside the historical, earthly plane therefore 
requires another explanation.!08 

Second, with the exception of the proposals that see the citation as primar- 
ily distinguishing two groups, these interpretations of the Isaianic citation all 
suffer from a larger problem. Scholars routinely observe that the second half of 
Paul's figurative explanation (4:26-27) omits any reference to Sarah or to a sec- 
ond Sa Dusent, What they often fail to note is that the explanations of Isa 54:1 dis- 
cussed above render the 81907) itself largely irrelevant to the perceived logic 
of the argument in 4:26-27. These interpretations accordingly have difficulty 
explaining Paul's identification of the two Abrahamic women as Grafneot in 
the first place. He presumably introduces the two 8to0fjxot because they exclu- 
sively characterize—and thus differentiate in some fundamental way—the 
two groups he has in view. If the second 81065, plays no role in 4:26-27, how- 
ever, then the argument does not establish the exclusivity of each Got! e 
"children" but rather presumes it, a presumption the agitators would surely 
challenge as an artificial and unwarranted division. Furthermore, since these 
interpretations find no role in the rest of the argument for the Abrahamic 
(or new) dia8yxy, Paul would have introduced this problematical dynamic to 
no end, unless, that is, we identify his desire to associate the Sinaitic Gate 
with Hagar as his motivation.!?? Such a reading, however, raises the question of 
why he would have bothered to link both women to a Grofe, 


107 For an extensive argument against an eschatological background for “the Jerusalem 
above,” see Sóllner, Jerusalem, 162—69. 

108 Mark D. Nanos, “What Does ‘Present Jerusalem’ (Gal 4:25) in Paul's Allegory Have to Do 
with the Jerusalem of Paul's Time, or the Concerns of the Galatians?” (paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Central States Region of the SBL, St. Louis, Mo., 28 March 
2004), 910. Cited 14 March 2010. Online: http://www.marknanos.com/Allegory-Web- 
Temp-5-2-04.pdf, suggests that the present/above contrast signals different perspec- 
tives: the Galatians must not view their situation from the worldly perspective (hence, 
“present”) that denies their Abrahamic status but instead view it from God's perspective 
(hence, *above"). Nanos grounds this reading in Isaiah's offering of hope from "above" to 
those Israelites who were exiles in their “present.” Nothing in 4:24-27, however, indicates 
that Paul describes perspectives rather than distinct entities. This interpretation thus 
calls for a more nuanced, implicit understanding of the argument's relationship to the 
broader Isaianic context than seems likely in a highly polemical letter. 

109 See, e.g., Cosgrove, "Law," 224-25. 
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The presence of the two Jerusalems makes this last question even more 
pressing. The “present Jerusalem” / “Jerusalem above” contrast constitutes the 
only pairing in Paul’s explanation with both members explicitly mentioned. 
Furthermore, the two claims for which Paul provides an explicit defense— 
the alignment of the present Jerusalem with Hagar-Sinai (cf. yap, 4:25c) and 
the identification of the Jerusalem above as “our mother” (cf. yap, 4:27; see 
below)—each relate to one of the Jerusalems. Given this emphasis on the two 
Jerusalems, the respective enslaved and free status that Paul asserts for them 
would seem to make the cities natural parallels for the enslaved and free moth- 
ers of Abraham’s children. Why he instead links the women to Safe there- 
fore becomes a mystery in these interpretations. 

Interpreting the 8t00/jxot as testaments rather than covenants resolves all of 
these difficulties by making the Abrahamic Grofen the key to understanding 
the relevance of Isa 54:1. In this reading, the crucial aspect of Isa 542 lies in its 
juxtaposition of one “who does not bear" and “who does not experience labor 
pains" with one who nevertheless has abundant children. This oxymoronic 
juxtaposition admits of only one resolution: the Jerusalem described in Isa 54:1 
must receive her children through adoption.!!? The citation thus proves, as its 
“mother” language would lead us to believe, that the Jerusalem above is “our” 
mother: she is *our" mother by virtue of "our" participation in the adoptive 
Abrahamic d108yxy."! Furthermore, by establishing a completely different cri- 
terion of citizenship than the acceptance of the Sinaitic 810091, that effectively 
determines Abrahamic descent in the present Jerusalem, this reading renders 
the Sinaitic 51a6jxy irrelevant in the Jerusalem that Isa 543 describes. It thus 
establishes the necessary exclusivity of the Sinaitic and Abrahamic S106 Axa. 

This interpretation also accounts for the disjunction between “the pres- 
ent Jerusalem" and “the Jerusalem above,” a disjunction that, as previously 
noted, most interpreters attribute simply to the influence of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic thought. “Present Jerusalem” relates Abraham’s physical heirs to the 


110 [tis perhaps significant for an adoptive reading that Paul consistently gaps yevvaw when 
referring to the free woman’s acquisition of children (4:23, 29; cf. 4:24, 26). Covenants 
could also form kinship relationships (see Chapter 4), although covenantal interpreta- 
tions of 4:21-53 typically ignore this aspect. Nevertheless, other factors in 4:21-5:1 suggest 
a testamentary reading. 

111 Technically, adoption implies participation in the Abrahamic S16) only if Paul has 
Jews in view since gentiles instead receive the Spirit of adoption through the Abrahamic 
promise. I will return to the consequences of this observation for Paul's first-person lan- 
guage in Chapter 8. 
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present age; "Jerusalem above" stresses its citizens’ heavenly sonship.!? More 
importantly, the juxtaposition of a chronological marker with a directional 
marker symbolizes the break that Paul seeks to create between the two: the 
Jerusalems do not represent versions of the same city at different points in 
time or space—as a contrast of, e.g., present and future Jerusalems would 
suggest—but distinct entities with distinct citizenries.!? In other words, 
the present/above contrast does not imply the eschatological nature of the 
Jerusalem above so much as it implies its transcendent nature.!^ Accordingly, 
even if the language does resonate with Jewish apocalyptic thought, we need 
not assume the Galatians' familiarity with such an outlook in order for the dis- 
junction to make sense in the context of Paul's argument. 

The interpretation of the Abrahamic Stats as an adoptive testament thus 
enables the implication of adoption in Isa 54:1 to prove that the Jerusalem 
above is “our” mother.!5 As a result, this reading not only renders the citation 
relevant to Paul's argument, but it also creates this relevance in a way that 
accounts for the introduction of the 8to0fjxo in the first place. It explains the 
otherwise awkward “present Jerusalem" / “Jerusalem above" contrast as well. 
Finally, because this analysis requires understanding the Abrahamic Grofen 
as an adoptive testament, it indicates that the corresponding Sinaitic diayxy 
should similarly be understood in a testamentary sense, a conclusion that con- 
firms the indications discussed above.!!6 As the initial focus on Abraham’s hav- 
ing two sons suggests, the argument therefore essentially contrasts two means 
of establishing Abrahamic descent. This observation then leads to an addi- 
tional indicator of a testamentary reading, a consideration of the typological 
nature of Paul's argument. 


112 Cf. de Boer, “Quotation,” 379. 

113 So Maier, “Psalm 87,” 485; Sóllner, Jerusalem, 163, esp. n. 494. Contra Wagner, “Les 
enfants,’ 293, who suggests that Paul does not oppose the divine and human realms as 
eternally distinct entities but instead views the heavenly Jerusalem as coming to trans- 
form the earth through its children. Paul's argument in 4:24-27 concerns delineation, not 
transformation. 

114 Contra Lincoln, Paradise, 21, then, the passage does not emphasize Paul’s realized 
eschatology. 

115 For adoption as a metaphor for the naturalization of citizens, see Demosthenes 46.15: 
Apollodorus argues that his father should not be allowed to make a Safe since, as a 
naturalized citizen of Athens, his father had been adopted by the city (€menotynto or tod 
dyuov) and Solon's law forbid an adopted person from adopting. 

116 Seepp.258-73. 
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A further piece of evidence suggesting that this passage uses óto0f]xot in the 
sense of “testaments” relates to a much debated question: does the claim in 
4:24 that “these women are d106jxa0” establish an allegorical or a typological 
connection?!" As I hope to show, a covenantal reading of the óta0f5xot pro- 
duces an “allegorical” interpretation of the women that the agitators could 
refute simply by denying the arbitrarily asserted connections.!? In contrast, 
a testamentary reading of the Grofe produces a “typological” interpretation 
that establishes the dynamics in Abraham’s original family as a precedent for 


117 For interpreters who label these connections typological, see Chrysostom, Hom. Gal. 
(PG 61.662.20—21); Theodoret, Commentarius, 354; Bruce, Galatians, 217; Leonhard 
Goppelt, rYPos: The Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New (trans. 
Donald H. Madvig; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 139-40 (with the exception of 4:25a); 
Hanson, Studies, 161; Oepke, Galater, 148; Bligh, Galatians, 392-95; Bonnard, “Galates,’ 
96-97; Lagrange, Galates, 123-24; Lightfoot, Galatians, 180; Watson, Hermeneutics, 206-8. 
For strictly allegorical connections in 4:24—27, see R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event: 
A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen’s Interpretation of Scripture (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 2003), 80-83; Vouga, Galater, 115; Witherington, Grace, 326-28; 
Hansen, Galatians, 142; Dunn, Galatians, 247-48; Matera, Galatians, 175; Koch, Schrift, 
209-11; Betz, Galatians, 243; Schlier, Galater, 218-19; K. J. Woollcombe, “The Biblical Origins 
and Patristic Development of Typology,” in Essays on Typology (eds. G. W. H. Lampe and 
K. J. Woollcombe; London: scM, 1957), 39-75, 52-54; Longenecker, Galatians, 208-9. On 
the further distinction of whether Paul’s argument more closely reflects Palestinian/ 
rabbinic or Alexandrian/Hellenistic allegory, see, e.g., Hanson, Allegory, 81-83; Curtis D. 
McClane, “The Hellenistic Background to the Pauline Allegorical Method in Galatians 
4:21-31,” ResQ 40 (1998): 125-35, 126-31; Edouard Cothenet, “A l'arriére-plan de l'allégorie 
d'Agar et se Sara (Ga 4,21-31), in De la Tora au Messie: Études d'exégése et d'herméneutique 
bibliques offertes a Henri Cazelles pour ses 25 années d'enseignement a l'Instituit catholique 
de Paris (octobre 1979) (Paris: Desclée, 1981), 457-65; Woollcombe, “Biblical Origins," 50-54. 
For the explicit suggestion that 4:24-27 involves elements of both allegory and typol- 
ogy, see Daniel Gerber, “Ga 4,21-31 ou l'indéfinissable méthode?,” in Typologie biblique: 
De quelques figures vives (LD; Paris: Cerf, 2002), 165-76, 174-76; Bouwman, “Hagar,” 3144; 
Mufner, Galaterbrief, 319-20; Luz, “Bund,” 320; Patrick G. Barker, “Allegory and Typology 
in Galatians 4:21-31,” SVTQ 38 (1994): 193-209, 208-9. 

118 Contra Jeremy Punt, “Revealing Rereading: Part 2: Paul and the Wives of the Father of 
Faith in Galatians 4:21-5:1,” Neot 40: 101-18, Paul seems unlikely to rely on a “disposition 
of trust towards the readers...that the Galatian churches would accept Paul as a faith- 
ful interpreter of Scripture” (103) in an argumentative context where the agitators could 
counter his reading. Cf. Fowl, “Abraham's Story,’ 79, 90-95, who notes the problem but 
suggests that the autobiographical material in Gal 1-2 seeks to establish Paul's credentials 
as a faithful interpreter. 
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Paul's understanding of the current state of Abrahamic descent. That the tes- 
tamentary reading produces a more coherent and compelling argument then 
favors this understanding of the 8ta0f]xou. 

Given the varied ways in which interpreters understand “allegory” and 
“typology,” I begin by defining these two terms. The former presents little 
trouble. Two Greek rhetoricians roughly contemporary to Paul —Tryphon and 
Heraclitus—respectively define &Anyopta as “an enunciation which while 
signifying one thing literally, brings forth the thought of something else" 
(De tropis 11) and as a “trope that says one thing but signifies another" 
(Allegoriae 5.2).9 The first century CE Roman rhetorician Quintilian similarly 
defines allegory as a trope that "presents one thing by its words and either 
(1) a different or (2) sometimes even a contrary thing by its sense" (Institutio 
oratoria 8.6.44 [Russell, LCL]). Quintilian's explanation of these two possibili- 
ties interprets the first primarily as extended metaphor (8.6.44—53), the sec- 
ond as sarcasm/irony/mockery (8.6.54—59).?? As these explanations suggest, 
ancient authors tended to construe the nonliteral nature of allegory more 
broadly than modern readers do. Philo, for instance, argues in Migr. 131 that 
Moses speaks allegorically (&Mnyyopetv) when commanding the Israelites to 
“walk after the Lord your God" (Deut 13:4) since the command to "walk" refers 
to following the Lord's precepts and not to the literal moving of one's legs. 

"Typology" proves more difficult to define, largely because the biblical 
authors never explain the hermeneutical understanding implied by their ref- 
erences to certain OT entities as "types" (tbzot) of NT realities (Rom 5:14; 1 Cor 
10:6, 11; 1 Pet 3:21; cf. Heb 8:5, 9:24). Given this ambiguity, scholars often define 
the term in accordance with their own views of proper OT interpretation so 
that typology becomes the more reasonable alternative—however “more rea- 
sonable" is understood—to arbitrary allegory. Fortunately, since Paul does 
not use the word túnoç or its cognates in Galatians, we need not determine 
the exact nature of biblical typology but can instead focus on identifying the 
components that make a figurative argument compelling in the context of a 


119 On the Greek evidence, see Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 105-6, who provides the translations 
above. 

120 In Quintilian’s terms, the Abrahamic story would constitute a “pure” allegory— contra 
Witherington, Grace, 323, and Brawley, “Contextuality,” 11 n. 45, who instead identify 
Gal 4:21-5:1 itself(!) as “mixed” allegory—since nothing in the Genesis account suggests 
that its portrayal of Sarah and Hagar actually refers to two 8tofjxot. Witherington's sec- 
ondary suggestion that the "counterintuitive" nature of Paul's identifications might qual- 
ify the allegory under Quintilian's second category (323 n. 4) seems to misunderstand the 
nature of the category. 
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dispute. Two features commonly attributed to typology—namely, the 1) histori- 
cal and 2) substantial nature of typological connections— combine to produce 
this effect. 

First, as usually defined, typology seeks to make analogical connections 
within the framework of history?! In other words, typology differs from (most) 
nontypological allegories in that it seeks the significance of a historical text 
in the “resultant system"—to use James Barr's terminology—of subsequent 
history, as opposed to the systems of, e.g., Hellenistic philosophy or Christian 
theology.?? This historical framework renders typology less arbitrary than 
other figurative arguments because typology seeks the extended significance 
of the biblical narratives within the same system that the narratives themselves 
presuppose.!?? That is to say, typology grounds its connections in the straight- 
forward presentation of the biblical texts as historical narratives. Nonhistorical 
allegories, in contrast, render this surface presentation irrelevant. While this 
irrelevance makes such allegories potentially helpful for explaining away ethi- 
cally or historically dubious narratives in the sacred texts, it also exposes the 
resulting interpretations to charges of arbitrariness.!24 


121 E.g, Woollcombe, “Biblical Origins,” 40: "Typological exgesis is the search for linkages 
between events, persons or things within the historical framework of revelation, whereas 
allegorism is the search for a secondary and hidden meaning underlying the primary and 
obvious meaning of a narrative" (emphasis original). Cf. Hays, “Galatians,” 301 n. 224. 

122 James Barr, Old and New in Interpretation: A Study of Two Testaments (London: scm, 
1966), 108. Richard M. Davidson, Typology in Scripture: A Study of Hermeneutical TYIIOX 
Structures (AUSDDS 2; Berrien Springs, Mich.: Andrews University Press, 1981), 96, notes 
that modern skepticism about the historical reliability of the oT raises questions as to the 
necessity of a type's actual historicity. Since both Paul and his audience accept the histo- 
ricity of the Abrahamic account in Genesis, I will not distinguish here between history as 
genre and history as fact. On this point, see Mark Gignilliat, “Paul, Allegory, and the Plain 
Sense of Scripture: Galatians 4:21-31, JTI 2 (2008): 135-46, 140-41, 143. 

123 Cf. Gignilliat, “Paul,” 141: typology “respects the textual coherence of the story.” See, too, 
the related discussion of “homogeneous and heterogeneous resultant systems” in Barr, 
Old and New, 115-17. 

124 Philo illustrates this point well. For him, the biblical narratives reveal philosophical 
truths. As Irmgard Christiansen, Die Technik der allegorischen Auslegungswissenschaft 
bei Philon von Alexandrien (BGBH 7; Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1969), 27, 
shows, however, he does not propose his philosophical connections arbitrarily but rather 
grounds them in logic, always providing reasons for the associations he proposes. He can 
even justify his choice of a philosophical framework based on his belief that Moses, hav- 
ing been shown the true nature of all things by God, expressed this knowledge in the 
scriptures in such a way that allegorical interpretation would lead those who love and 
seek God to a similar understanding (ibid., 170—71; see, e.g., Philo, Op 8). For anyone who 
does not share this understanding of the biblical text, however, Philo's imposition of a 
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Of course, connections proposed within a historical framework can still 
appear arbitrary. The second key element of typology—an element related 
to the term's etymology—accordingly emphasizes the substantial nature of 
the historical connection. Derived from cómo ("to strike"), túnoç focuses on 
the form that a blow imposes and can signify either the forming entity or the 
formed impression.!*5 As a hermeneutical method, then, typology emphasizes 
the real and substantial correspondence—whether synonymous (1 Cor 10:6, 11) 
or inverse (Rom 5:14)—between a type and its antitype within a historical 
framework. It thus creates a compelling figurative argument by avoiding both 
the imposition of a foreign interpretive framework and the identification of 
superficial connections, components that subject nontypological allegories to 
charges of arbitrariness. 

Since Paul would surely have recognized the problems inherent in trying to 
persuade his audience through a nontypological appeal Hp we might expect 
his comparison to take a more typological form. Interpreters, however, have 
often argued otherwise, not least because of the opening claim in 4:24 a: “these 
things are dnyopobpeva.” LSJ defines &Anyopéw, which occurs only here in 
the Lxx and NT, as "interpret allegorically" or, when used absolutely, “speak 
figuratively or metaphorically; speak allegorically."?7 Many scholars therefore 
conclude that Paul's use of éAyyopéw intentionally invokes an allegorical— 
as opposed to typological—argument. This conclusion, however, rests on an 
unsustainable distinction: since typology involves the “speaking” (&yopevw) of 
something "other" (doc) inherent in &MAnyopta, it must represent a particular 
kind of allegory.?? Accordingly, although Paul admittedly does not identify the 


philosophical framework will always make his proposed connections appear somewhat 
arbitrary, no matter how well justified they might appear within that framework. To refute 
such an interpretation one would need only to reassert the sufficiency of the text's surface 
presentation as a historical narrative. 

125 Davidson, Typology, 128-32. For the semantic range of toc, see ibid., 116-28; Leonhard 
Goppelt, “TÓTOÇ, avtitunos, tuminds, ÚNOTÚNWOIÇ,” TDNT 8:246—59, 246-47. 

126 Appealing to ps.-Demetrius, Betz, Galatians, 240, tries to compensate for the apparent 
weakness of Paul's argument by suggesting that allegory's indirect nature makes it more 
forceful and allows listeners to discover the truth for themselves. Unconvincing identifi- 
cations, however, would undermine even these potential positives. 

127 LSJ, “aMyyopew,” 69. See, too, BDAG, “aMnyopéw,” 46: “to use analogy or likeness to express 
someth., speak allegorically" (emphasis original). Cf. Friedrich Büchsel, “aAynyopéw,” TDNT 
1:260—63, 260. 

128 See Gignilliat, “Paul,” 140; Barr, Old and New, 105-15. Cf. Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 13. 
Chrysostom therefore wrongly claims that 4:24 *misapplies" dAyyopéw to a type (Hom. 
Gal. [PG 61.662.20-21]). 
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women as "types" Groot: cf. 1 Cor 10:6, 1; Rom 5:14), his use of éMnyopew does 
not eliminate the possibility of a typological argument. 

An additional consideration further undermines the suggestion that 
&Xwyopéc must signify a nontypological argument. Galatians 4:24a claims 
that “these things” (&twa) are dAAyyopotueva. Especially when contrasted with 
the specifically feminine ata in 4:24b, the neuter form of Bra suggests that 
“these things” include both the slave/free contrast of the mothers (4:22) and 
the immediately preceding flesh/promise contrast of the sons’ births (4:23).12° 
As the “just as then...so also now" (@omep Tote... otto xod vOv) construction 
in 4:29 indicates, however, Paul clearly applies the flesh/promise contrast in a 
more typological manner: Abrahams original two sons anticipate—both in the 
nature of their births and in their persecutory relationship—the two kinds of 
Abrahamic sons discussed in 4:28-29.13? Paul's use of dAnyopéw thus includes 
typology regardless of our interpretation of the dta8Ax0 in 4:24-27. The lexical 
evidence alone therefore cannot determine the nature of Paul's argument; we 
must look to the argument itself. 

Deciding whether or not Paul's allegory consists of historical connections 
constitutes a first step in this process. In this regard, Di Mattei argues emphati- 
cally that 4:24-27 makes rhetorical connections rather than the historical ones 
required by typology. He grounds this assessment in the view that Paul's main 
identifications rest on a wordplay involving the name “Hagar” and the ver- 
bal/thematic ties linking Sarah to Isa 54:,/?! positions whose problems I have 
already discussed.!?? He also, however, notes the significance of &Anyopobpeva 
for this determination, a matter that deserves further discussion. 

As noted above, the verb dAAnyopéw itself can mean either “speak allegori- 
cally" or "interpret allegorically" For Di Mattei, the secondary nature and rela- 
tive rarity of dAAnyopéw’s “interpret” nuance make it unfathomable that Paul 
would mean anything other than “these things are spoken allegorically."33 In 
particular, he points to the frequent and unvarying use of éMyyopéw to mean 
"speak allegorically" in Heraclitus' Allegoriae—a relatively short work whose 


129 So,eg. Di Mattei, “Allegory, 10—11; Longenecker, Galatians, 208; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 319. 

130 See, e.g, Vouga, Galater, us: Hansen, Galatians, 142; Alain Gignac, “Lorsque Paul 
« raconte » Abraham, Agar et l'autre femme: Narrativité et intertextualité en Ga 4,21-5,1,” 
in Analyse narrative et Bible: deuxiéme colloque international du RRENAB, Louvain-la- 
Neuve, avril 2004 (BETL 191; Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 463-80, 466; Dunn, Galatians, 244, 
256; Betz, Galatians, 239, 243, 248—49, all of whom view 4:24-27 as allegory but 4:28-30/31 
as typology. Cf. Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 31-32. 

131 Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 113-14. 

132 See pp. 262-63 (“Hagar” wordplay) and 274-77 (Sarah / Isa 54 connections). 

133 Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 107. 
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twenty-six instances of éMnyopew constitute approximately a third of the extant 
instances from before the second century CE—as providing the best guide to 
the usage of the term in antiquity.?^ This interpretation then focuses attention 
on scripture as the medium through which these things are spoken, a textual 
emphasis that supports Di Mattei's claims of a rhetorically based argument. He 
even suggests that commentators who instead understand &MAnyopovpeva as 
indicating the figurative interpretation of scripture “inescapably reveal [their] 
typological presuppositions...[and] hermeneutical prejudices"!35 In other 
words, interpreters who acknowledge the argument's scriptural basis have no 
reason to forego the nuance of &MAnyopéw that emphasizes the textual nature 
of scripture, other than the typological need to posit a historical connection. 
While Di Mattei rightly highlights the problematical nature for typology of 
a textually based argument? his case for an interpretation of dAnyopobueva 
that emphasizes this textual nature proves less compelling. I first note that, 
as definitions of dAnyopéw, "speak allegorically" differs from "interpret alle- 
gorically" in that the former has the production of the allegorical text/speech 
in view whereas the latter identifies an allegory in pre-existing material. 
With regard to textual allegories, then, ¢Aynyopéw appears with the sense of 
"interpreting" whenever the verb's subject is someone other than the text's 
author or a personification of the text itself.1?" It accordingly has this sense in 


134 Ibid. See Heraclitus, Allegoriae T.1; 1.1; 5.5, 10, 12; 6.2; 13.5; 15.2; 22.1; 23.2; 24.2, 5, 8; 29.4; 41.5, 
12; 4245 43.1; 5945 60.1; 61.3; 68.2; 69.12; 70.1, 11, 13. Given that Di Mattei identifies the length 
of Allegoriae [i.e., Homeric Problems] as 87 pages (107 n. 21), he mistakenly identifies the 
frequency of &Mnyopéw in Heraclitus as “three times per page" (107) when it should be one 
instance every three pages. His comparison of this frequency with the term's frequency 
in Philo (“once every 92 pages") is also somewhat misleading since his page count covers 
the entire Philonic corpus. More importantly, it remains unclear exactly why we should 
expect the greater density of instances in Heraclitus' treatise to produce a more "accurate" 
gauge of the word's usage. 

135 Ibid. 107 n. 22. 

136 See, too, Mufner, Galaterbrief, 320, who contends that Paul's use of yéypamtat to intro- 
duce his Abrahamic summary in 4:22-23 emphasizes the argument’s textual nature and 
thus argues against a typological interpretation. Bouwman, “Hagar,” 3144, reaches the 
same conclusion on the grounds that the neuter &ttya focuses attention on the women as 
textual entities rather than as people (cf. Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 320 n. 20), but the neuter 
form need signify nothing more than that the pronoun encompasses the nature of their 
sons’ births (treated in 4:28-29) as well as the women themselves (treated in 4:24—27). 

137 Since a text always "speaks" in the present, it can be viewed as constantly “producing” 
its content. 
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fifteen of Philo's twenty-five instances,?? hardly a “rather slim" percentage.!?? 
Plutarch similarly uses &Ayyopéw in this way, as, e.g., in De Iside et Osiride 
363D: “Greeks allegorically interpret [&AAjyopotct] Kronos as time and Hera 
as air" Furthermore, this contextual distinction in the meanings of dAAnyopéw 
explains why a work such as Allegoriae always uses the verb in the the sense 
"speak allegorically": since Heraclitus expressly writes to defend Homer from 
the charges that his poems portray the gods with great impiety,^? he must 
attribute the poems' proposed allegorical meanings to their original author. 
"Interpret allegorically" therefore constitutes an amply attested, contextually 
determined meaning of dAnyopéw whose relative infrequency does not invali- 
date it as a viable option for the verb’s meaning in Gal 4:24.1^! 

Of course, Gal 4:24 involves a passive construction that leaves the “allego- 
rizer" unspecified, so the particular contextual distinction identified above 
provides little guidance as to the verb's correct nuance. Nevertheless, other 
contextual factors do enable a reasonable assessment. The claim that an 
author “speaks allegorically,’ for instance, typically reinterprets the designated 
text so that the allegorical meaning replaces the literal. Thus, Heraclitus argues 
that the Homeric descriptions of, e.g., Apollo's capricious and deadly wrath 
truly portray the natural disaster of plague and not the actions of the god (All. 
6.5). In other words, he seeks to show that the poet does not actually mean 
what he literally writes. Philo similarly understands the allegorical meaning 


138 According to TLG, Di Matteis twenty-sixth Philonic instance of dAyyopew actually comes 
from Eusebius’ introduction to part of Philo's Hypothetica (see Droen ev. 8.511). 

139 For “rather slim,” see Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 107. He reaches his conclusion by suggesting 
that the ten instances where a participial instance of &Mnyopéw modifies an external 
reader of the text (e.g., Somn. 2.207: dMnyyopotvtés papey, "interpreting allegorically, we 
say") could be read as "speaking allegorically" even though the *meaning clearly expresses 
that Philo is interpreting allegorically" (emphasis original, 107 n. 20). The ten instances are 
found in Abr. 99; Agr. 27, 157; Contempl. 28; Leg. 3.60; Migr. 205; Mut. 67; Somn. 2.31, 207; 
Spec. 1.269. To this list we can add Decal. 101; Leg. 3.4, 238; Post. 51; Spec. 2.29, all of which 
clearly indicate "interpret." 

140 The treatise opens with the claim, “It is a weighty and damaging charge that heaven 
brings against Homer for his disrespect for the divine. If he spoke nothing allegorically 
[ei undev vyóguoev], he was impious through and through, and sacrilegious fables, 
loaded with blasphemous folly, run riot through both epics" (1.1). Translation modified 
from Heraclitus, Homeric Problems (trans. David Konstan and Donald A. Russell; Writings 
from the Greco-Roman World 14; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2005), 3. 

141 On the clear distinction between “interpret allegorically" and "speak allegorically,” see 
Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory, 152—55. He notes that ancient rhetorical handbooks 
discuss only speaking allegorically. 
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to supplant the literal in at least four of the five instances where he identifies 
Moses as the subject of &Anyopéw.!4? 

In Paul's case, this kind of reinterpretation would suggest that Genesis actu- 
ally describes two 8ta0f]xot instead of two women, a possibility rendered unten- 
able by the presumption of the Abrahamic account's historicity throughout 
Gal 3-4.? Furthermore, Paul provides no indication—such as a xai—that 
would suggest to his audience that Moses (the presumed author) simultane- 
ously speaks both literally and allegorically here. It therefore seems highly 
unlikely that Paul intends &twe eotw dAAnyopotmeva in the sense, “these things 
are spoken allegorically [by Moses].” 

Accordingly, for Gal 4:24 to employ &Anyopéw in the sense of "speak allegori- 
cally,” the implied “speaker” would have to be 1) a personification of the biblical 
text (cf. 3:8, 22; 4:30) that 2) functions independently of its original (human) 
author.'^^ The first criterion would make "speak" the appropriate nuance; the 
second would allow the literal sense of the text to stand alongside the allegori- 
cal. The "speaking" of "scripture" would thus apply rather than reinterpret the 
literal meaning of the Genesis account. Although this explanation nicely fits 
the logical requirements of Paul's argument, it—as well as any other interpre- 
tation emphasizing the scriptural text— nevertheless has a fundamental prob- 
lem: the introductory yéypantat in 4:22 notwithstanding, Paul's scriptures do 
not actually "speak" the crucial contrasts that he lays out in 4:22-23.145 


142 Leg. 2.5, 10 both pertain to the creating of a helpmate for Adam, an episode that, as part 
of the primeval history, Philo sees as nonhistorical (cf. Op 154, 157). Somn. 1.67 and Migr. 
131 invoke allegorical interpretations to explain difficulties in the literal text. Even Ebr. 99, 
the one possible exception, regards Exod 32:17-19 as thoroughly allegorical; the poten- 
tial discrepancy arises only in light of the apparently historical treatment of the larger 
Golden Calf episode in Mos. 2.161-66. Cf. Demetrius, Eloc. 151, 285; Strabo, Geographica 
1.2.7; Josephus, A. J. 1.24. 

143 Contra, e.g., Esler, Galatians, 212-13, who suggests that Paul identifies the allegorical inter- 
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pretation as the “real meaning" of the Sarah-Hagar accounts. Cf. Sellin, “Hagar,” 67: “‘alle- 
gorisch geredet ...im (rhetorischen) Sinne der Verschlüsselung bei der Textproduktion.’ 
Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory, 156, concludes that &Myyopobmeva means “is spo- 
ken allegorically" largely because Paul does not specify an interpreter—I will address 
this objection in the main text—but remains perplexed as to how Paul would envision 
the text to have been spoken allegorically. Anderson ultimately concludes that 4:21-51 
engages in an emotional, sarcastic reading of the Genesis account. 

144 So, e.g., Burton, Galatians, 253. Cf. Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 109. 

145 Cf. Hays, Echoes, 113; Esler, Galatians, 21; Elizabeth A. Castelli, "Allegories of Hagar: 
Reading Galatians 4.21-31 with Postmodern Feminist Eyes,” in The New Literary Criticism 
and the New Testament (eds. Edgar V. McKnight and Elizabeth Struthers Malbon; Valley 
Forge, Penn.: Trinity Press International, 1994), 228-50, 232; Gerber, “Ga 4,21-31,” 169-70, 
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The oT nowhere describes Sarah, e.g., as “the free woman" (ù) &AevOÉpa, 
4:22-23), the designation that enables her connection to the free Jerusalem 
above in 4:26-27. The scriptures similarly never characterize Ishmael as the son 
“born according to flesh" (età odoxa yeyeévvytal, 4:23) or Isaac as the son born 
“through a promise" (8 emayyeAias, 4:23), let alone as the one born "according 
to Spirit” (xoxà mvedpa, 4:29). Ishmael’s “persecution” (édiwxev) of Isaac that 
Paul parallels with the present situation in 4:30 represents yet another gloss. 
Even the wording of the textual citations in 4:27 and 4:30 has at most only a 
secondary importance: these citations do not make their points through word 
plays or textual connections such as gezerah shawah but through the events 
they describe (a barren woman who nevertheless receives many children, 
Isa 54:1) and the principles they establish (Abrahamic children by the slave 
woman do not inherit, Gen 21:10). The correlations between past and pres- 
ent that Paul draws in 4:21-31 therefore depend not on the specific wording of 
scripture but on the underlying situation those scriptural words portray. That 
is to say, Paul applies &Mnyopoúpeva to the history recorded in scripture rather 
than to the scriptural text that records that history.!49 

Since dMAnyopobpeva therefore seems unlikely to indicate that these things 
“are being spoken allegorically" by scripture, it must indicate that they “are 
being interpreted allegorically"^7" Who, then, does the interpreting?!4? 
Obviously, Paul proposes the interpretation. The passive construction, how- 
ever, deemphasizes his role, thereby implying—modern notions of the social 
construction of reality notwithstanding—that he does not create the pro- 
posed connections so much as he highlights a pattern intrinsic to the general 
unfolding of current events. In other words, the Galatians find themselves in 
the midst of circumstances that reveal a figurative significance to Abraham's 
two sons and their mothers. The argument thus ultimately does not appeal 
to Paul's authority as an interpreter of scripture and history, an argumenta- 
tive ground that the agitators could refute simply by denying that the passage 


174, who all emphasize that Paul's summary in 4:22-23 already involves a particular inter- 
pretation of the biblical account. 

146 Cf Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 34: “the ‘allegory’... belongs not so much to the origi- 
nal narrative as to [Paul's] restatement of it" Perriman, however, suggests that Paul's 
changes emphasize the account's purported covenantal significance by "[shifting] away 
from the historical towards the abstract and supratemporal.” 

147 So, e.g., Longenecker, Galatians, 208-10. 

148 Longenecker proposes the Judaizers, Paul, or both as the implied allegorical interpreters 
(ibid., 210). The Judaizers, however, would have no need to allegorize the passage since the 
straightforward reading of Genesis would seem to support their case. For the problems 
with Paul as the implied interpreter, see the main text. 
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hasan allegorical significance. Instead, it appeals to the assumedly self-evident 
nature of the connections Paul proposes. This suggestion fits well both with the 
aspectual sense of the participle's present tense and with the “just as then . . . so 
also now" (Wonep tóte . .. oŬtwç xod vóv) dynamic explicitly introduced in 4:29.49 
It also further supports the thoroughly historical nature of Paul's proposed 
associations. 

Paul's argument thus fits the first criterion of typology: it establishes con- 
nections within the framework of history. The case for his identification of the 
women as 8taf]xot in 4:24 as a potentially compelling, typological claim there- 
fore rests on the presumed nature of the d1a84xa1. A covenantal reading offers 
little to justify their identification with the two women. Paul does draw paral- 
lels between the enslaved and free offspring, but these parallels alone hardly 
constitute the kind of intrinsic, substantial association necessary for a true 
typological identification. Martyn effectively alleviates the arbitrariness of the 
connection by presuming that the two 8t«0f]xot represent covenants made with 
the two women. As Martyn himself notes, however, while Paul could perhaps 
associate the Abrahamic Safe with Sarah, God never makes a 810p, with 
Hagar.? A covenantal reading of the dta@jxa1 in 4:24-27 therefore produces a 


149 Burton, Galatians, 255-56, helpfully analyzes the verbal form Zorn dAnyyopotueva. He 
notes that it cannot function as a periphrastic participle of customary action (“are wont 
to be spoken/interpreted allegorically) since "customary" fits neither scripture's speaking 
nor Paul's particular interpretation. He similarly dismisses "are to be interpreted allegori- 
cally" on the grounds that "Greek usage .. would have required &Ayyopytéa.” The possibil- 
ity of a periphrastic present indicative (“are spoken allegorically") he rejects because the 
progressive/customary present tense would contribute little to —and thus be an odd way 
of expressing—this more "aoristic" meaning. The present participle could also function 
asanimperfect indicating a time antecedent to the main verb, but he can find no instance 
of this use where the participle's action already clearly occurs before the main verb, as 
would have to be the case here. Finally, Burton himself proposes that &ħMAnyopovpeva con- 
stitutes a general present participle equivalent to a noun (“allegorical utterances”). As 
he notes, however, the NT otherwise always uses a perfect (tò cipypevov, Luke 2:24; Acts 
2:16, 13:40; Rom 438; TÒ yeypaupévov, Acts 13:29, 24:14; 2 Cor 4:13; Gal 3:10; Rev 1:3) or aorist 
(tò QxO£v, Matt 1:22; 2:15, 17, 23; 414; 8:17; 12:17; 13:35; 21:4; 22:31; 27:9) substantive parti- 
ciple to designate scriptural sayings. My suggestion above (“are being interpreted allegori- 
cally") instead reads Zo &Anyopotpeva as a periphrastic participle of progressive action. 

150 Martyn, Galatians, 454-55: "| Paul] identifies the second of these covenants as the cov- 
enant of Hagar and her son, ignoring the pointed absence in Genesis of a covenant 
involving Hagar and Ishmael.” Cf. Williams, Galatians, 125. A typological reading based 
on analogy makes this “pointed absence" irrelevant. The suggestion of Bouwman, “Hagar, 
3148, that the agitators understood the äu Dison in Gen 15:8 as applying to Ishmael has, to 
my knowledge, no precedent in Jewish literature. The proposal that Paul's contrasting 
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largely allegorical reading that the agitators could refute simply by denying the 
initial identification. 

In contrast, a testamentary reading provides the otherwise missing intrin- 
sic connection between the women and the 83ta0sjxot: Paul does not iden- 
tify the women as 83ta0f]xot simply because their respective “offspring” share 
similar statuses but because the women and the 8310f]xot both establish two 
lines of Abrahamic descent, one enslaved and one free. The connection grows 
even stronger if, as Chapter 8 will argue, Gal 4:24-27 seeks to distinguish 
between non-Christian and Christian Jews, i.e., between two kinds of physi- 
cal Abrahamic descendants.*! The women thus become apt types, prefigur- 
ing and, accordingly, legitimating the twofold division of Abraham’s biological 
family that Paul identifies in 4:24—27.19? 

Chapter 8 will further analyze how this typological allegory functions within 
the larger argument. Here I simply conclude by noting that this ability to pro- 
duce a reasoned typological connection in 4:24—27 further argues for the inter- 
pretation of these 8ta/]xot as “testaments.” 


Summary: Testamentary 8to0f]xot in 4:24—27 


This chapter has looked at three factors that argue for a testamentary reading 
of the 9t fjxot in 4:24—27. After introducing the problem, I suggested that Paul 
portrays the children of the Sinaitic 61a97n as enslaved to the cvotyeto, a read- 
ing that, because it focuses on Abrahamic descent rather than on relationship 
with God, favors a testamentary understanding of the dia8yxy. The chapter 
then argued that Paul's citation of Isa 54:1 in 4:27 truly makes sense only as 
an appeal to the testamentary adoption inherent in the Abrahamic 8taOvpaj. 
Finally, I made the case that a testamentary reading enables a typological and, 
thus, more compelling connection between the women and the dia8yjxat. 

In sum, then, I have argued that 4:24—27 contrasts the nonadoptive Sinaitic 
testament with the adoptive Abrahamic testament. The passage begins 
by observing that the Sinaitic dtw8yxy proves powerless to free Abraham's 
physical children from the general human condition of enslavement to the 


covenants might have their basis in a contrast of the promissory covenant in Gen 15 and 
the circumcision covenant in Gen 17 (Gignac, "Paul," 478) seems even less likely. 

151 Seepp.307-13. 

152 Theodore of Mopsuetia thus rightly discerns that 4:24-27 juxtaposes past and present 
circumstances, with the substantial correspondences between the two situations legiti- 
mizing the comparison (Comm. Gal., PG 66:908C). 
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atotyeia. The Abrahamic Grofe, in contrast, does free its participants from 
this enslavement because it adopts them as sons of God. Indeed, whereas 
the Sinaitic 91x07» effectively contributes to the dominion of the ototyeia by 
further subdividing humanity into Jew and gentile, the Abrahamic sian 
overcomes these elemental divisions by enabling the union of Jew and gen- 
tile—as well as the union of slave and free, male and female—in Christ (3:28).153 
The Sinaitic 8ta871xv, accordingly aligns with the slave woman Hagar and the 
present Jerusalem—a city that suffers the same human enslavement to the 
atotyeia—while the Abrahamic 61a} aligns with the free Sarah and enables 
entrance into the free Jerusalem above. 

This analysis has largely overlooked two critical issues that, although impor- 
tant for our overall understanding of 4:24-27, do not relate directly to the 
nature of the 8ta8f]xot. First, as the above summary indicates, the identifica- 
tion of the 6106%)xo with Hagar and Sarah seems largely extraneous; the reason 
for the matriarchs' introduction therefore requires explanation. Second, I have 
refrained from addressing the identity of the groups that Paul associates with 
the two Jerusalems. The two issues are, I suggest, related, and their resolution 
requires a wider perspective that enables us to see how 4:24—27 integrates into 
the larger argument of 4:21-5:1. Chapter 8 accordingly addresses both issues in 
the context of this wider perspective. 


153 For this reading of 3:28, see Chapter 6. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Interdependent Union of the Gentile Children 
of Promise with the Jewish Children of the Free 
Woman in Gal 4:21-5:1 


The Problems with Two-Column Approaches to 4:21-5:1 


The opening of Chapter 7 identified two common-yet-problematical assump- 
tions shaping most interpretations of 4:21—523: 1) that Paul understands the 
dradar in 4:24 as “covenants” and 2) that the passage maps the slave/free and 
flesh/promise antinomies onto the same opposing columns, thereby dividing 
Abrahamic descendants into two groups. The remainder of Chapter 7 chal- 
lenged the first assumption, arguing for a testamentary understanding of the 
diaOAxcut in 4:24. Chapter 8 now addresses the second assumption. 

Often taking their cue from the use of cvotoryet in 4:25, scholars normally 
approach Gal 4:21-52 by dividing the assorted elements into two opposing 
columns.! Although some variation occurs, the following table provides a rep- 
resentative sample of the elements usually included: 


Hagar [Sarah] 

Enslaved Free 

Sinaitic Gto Ypa, [Abrahamic (or new) 8196751] 

Present Jerusalem Jerusalem above 

[Ishmael] Isaac 

Born according to flesh [Born] through promise / according to Spirit 


On the Hagar side of the comparison, the invocation of traditional Jewish 
symbols (Sinai, Jerusalem) and fleshly descent clearly resonates with Judaism. 
Meanwhile, the Spirit language, reference to "our" mother, and intimation of 
persecution by the fleshly descendants describe Christianity well. Any inter- 
pretation of these opposing columns must accordingly begin from their appar- 
ent contrast of Jews and Christians. 

Scholars typically interpret this contrast in one of four ways. The histori- 
cally predominant interpretation absolutizes the contrast, identifying the 


1 See, e.g., the extensive table in Gignac, “Paul,” 474. Cf. Malan, “Strategy,” 236: “two opposing 
symbolic universes.” 
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Hagar column with Jews and the Sarah column with Christians. Several recent 
interpreters, however, follow J. Louis Martyn in identifying the two columns 
respectively with law-observant and law-free Christian missions to the gen- 
tiles. Representing a minority position, Troy Martin suggests the columns 
instead differentiate non-Christian and Christian Jews. Finally, a few interpret- 
ers broaden the columns’ significance, seeing the inherent contrast of Jews 
and Christians as indicative of larger, worldwide oppositions such as “law and 
gospel” or “slavery and freedom.” 

The number of omitted elements in the contrasting pairs troubles these 
“columned” approaches, as does the likelihood that cvototyéw signifies simply 
“stand in alignment with” rather than the more technical “stand in an oppo- 
sitional column with "7 More importantly, as the following analysis will show, 
exegetical problems prevent any of these four interpretations from offering a 


2 According to TLG, cvototyéw appears only twice outside of Paul before the second 
century CE: once in Polybius (Hist. 10.23.7), where it describes a cavalry unit that maintains 
its lines while rapidly advancing or retreating, and once in a mathematical treatise by Heron 
(Geometrica 14.23). The nominal (cucxotyía) form appears more frequently and signifies a 
series/column/line of related elements (LSJ, “cvototyta,” 1735; cf. “abotowyos,” 1735-36). In 
particular, scholars often highlight Aristotle's application of svototyia to the two oppos- 
ing columns formed by the Pythagoreans' ten pairs of fundamental principles (odd/even, 
right/left, male/female, etc.)—àc dpyàc ðéxa...tàç Kata ovotoiyiav AEyouevac, Metaph. 
986a23; cf. its application to one of the opposing columns in Metaph. 1004b27, 1066a15, 
1093b12, and Eth. nic. 1096b6—to suggest that the rare verbal form in Gal 4:25 signifies 
“align in oppositional columns.’ See, e.g., Martyn, Galatians, 438-39; Boyarin, Radical, 33; 
Gaston, Paul, 83-85; Lietzmann, Galater, 31; Lagrange, Galates, 127; Delling, TDNT, 7:669. 
In these Aristotelian instances, however, cvototyia retains its basic meaning of “column”; 
only the context indicates that the word refers to part of an opposing pair. Context would 
accordingly also have to show that Paul intends to construct two oppositional columns for 
avototyel to have this sense in 4:25. Although many scholars do find the context to support 
this interpretation, the lack of explicit antitheses in 4:24-27 and the general development 
of the argument suggest that Paul has a different agenda. We should therefore probably 
understand ovototyet in 4:25 simply as “stand in alignment with.” Cf. Brawley, "Contextuality," 
11-12; Standhartinger, “Zur Freiheit, 297-98. Nanos, “Present Jerusalem,’ 5-7, similarly 
argues against a technical use of cvctowéw. His counterproposal that the verb instead 
“signals [an] intertextual link” between the Abrahamic account in Genesis and Israel’s story 
in Isa 54, however, would likely render the argument unintelligible to the Galatians given 
that Isa 54 does not even enter the discussion until Gal 4:27. For difficulties with the alterna- 
tive suggestions of Lipsius (“equal in numerical value”), Gaston (“is in the opposite column 
from"), and Wagner (“walk with") for the meaning of cvototyéw, see p. 267 n. 47 (Lipsius) and 
p. 270 n. 59 (Gaston and Wagner). 
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truly compelling account. In fact, some of the most significant issues arise from 
the very assumption that the passage constructs two oppositional columns. 

Proposals that understand the contrast as indicative of a larger opposition 
take two forms. One type expands the concrete application of the contrast so 
that the Jews become representative examples of all humanity. For example, 
Luther broadens the text’s presumed criticism of the Jewish law to include “all 
laws, human and divine.” The passage thus becomes a contrast of law and gos- 
pel, with 4:30 indicting “the Jews, Grecians, Romans, and all others who per- 
secute the Church of Christ,” including those who profess Christ yet still rely 
on works for their justification.? The chief problem with this approach lies in 
justifying the expanded application: not only does Paul introduce the passage 
as an analysis of Abraham’s two sons, but he also clearly identifies Hagar with 
the Sinaitic dta8jxy in 4:24. Viewing her allegorical children as anything other 
than Jews is therefore difficult. 

Asecond form regards the contrasting columns as signifying a more abstract 
opposition between slavery and freedom that Paul sets before the Galatians 
as a choice. Viewed in this way, the passage focuses primarily on reorienting 
the Galatians towards freedom, not on identifying an opposing group.* This 
interpretation finds support in the joining of Jew and gentile as slaves to the 
ototyete in 41-11 and in the emphasis on the slave/free contrast in the passage's 
concluding verses (4:31-5:1). Nevertheless, it has trouble reconciling its need 
for abstraction with Paul's concretizing of the persecutors in 4:29.5 

Troy Martin, in contrast, argues that 4:21-5:6 draws a distinction within 
Judaism. For Martin, Paul's primary problem is that the Galatians are returning 
to their pagan ways as a result of their aversion to the circumcision require- 
ment in the agitators’ gospel (cf. 4:8—11).9 Since the Galatians have no interest 
in coming under law in this scenario, Paul's opening characterization of his 
addressees in 4:21 as "those who desire to be under law" must accordingly refer 
to the agitators rather than the Galatians.’ The allegory then serves to differ- 
entiate two types of circumcised Abrahamic descendants— i.e., non-Christian 


Luther, Galatians, 297, 309. 
See Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 151; Gignac, "Paul," 479; Brawley, “Contextuality,” us, 
See pp. 318-19. 
Martin, “Apostasy,” 440-45. 
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Ibid., 450-51. He notes that the identity of the addressees constitutes "the most significant 
exegetical problem in 4:21—5:6" (450). See, too, Herbert Ulonska, “Die Funktion der alttesta- 
mentlichen Zitate und Anspielungen in den paulinischen Briefen" (Ph.D. diss., Westfalische 
Wilhelms-Universitát Münster, 1963), 65—70, who similarly identifies 4:21—27 as targeting the 
agitators. 
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and Christian Jews—warning the agitators that their own circumcision, like 
Ishmael’s circumcision, does not suffice to qualify them as Abraham’s chosen 
offspring.’ They must therefore choose to continue aligning themselves with 
Isaac by not practicing the fleshly distinction of circumcision. 

Martin's intriguing proposal has several points of contact with the interpre- 
tation I will suggest, an interpretation that similarly sees much of the passage 
as distinguishing between non-Christian and Christian Jews. Martin’s analy- 
sis, however, stands or falls based on his claim that 4:21 addresses the agita- 
tors, a claim he defends based largely on Gal 5:1. Since Martin understands 
Paul to distinguish sharply between Jewish enslavement to the law and gen- 
tile enslavement to false gods (4:8-10), he argues that the exhortation in 5:1 
to avoid submitting to the law and thereby coming under a yoke of slavery 
“again” must address Jewish Christians? The contention in Chapter 7 that 
Paul does not portray the law as enslaving but as unable to liberate from the 
common human slavery to the ototyeta undermines both this conclusion and 
the distinction that lies behind it (cf. 4:3, 8—9).1? Of course, this observation 
does not prohibit 5:1 from addressing the agitators, but without a clear shift in 
subject, the second-person verb étpéyete in 5:7— which Martin rightly under- 
stands as addressing the Galatians!!—would seem to continue addressing the 
same group as the preceding verses.'? The evidence thus suggests that those 
"desiring to be under law" in 4:21 are the Galatians. 

In light of these difficulties with the alternatives, the traditional interpreta- 
tion of 4:21-52 as contrasting Judaism and Christianity outright would seem to 
have much to commend it.? Martyn, however, critiques this traditional view 
on two related points. First, the present tense of yevvôga in 4:24 indicates that 
the “bearing” of the Sinaitic 3ta0/po cannot refer to the initial formation of 


Martin, “Apostasy,” 456-57. 
Ibid., 454-55. 

10 Martin also notes that the references to “desiring to be under law" in 4:21 and “practicing 
the distinction of circumcision” (mepitéuvyabe / nepitepvopévw) in 5:2-3 identify quintes- 
sential characteristics of the agitators (ct, e.g., 6:13) (ibid., 453-56). These characteristics, 
however, apply exclusively to the agitators only if one accepts Martin’s proposed scenario 
in which the Galatians are persuaded by the agitators’ position and accordingly reject the 
gospel. 

11 Ibid., 458, esp. n. 102. 

12 Ulonska, “Funktion,” 69-71, argues that the úpeîç and vocative à8eAqoí in 4:28 shift the 
address from the agitators in 4:21-27 back to the Galatians in 4:28. Contextual continuity, 
however, suggests that the úpeîç in 4:28 designates the same group that Paul addresses in 
4:21 as those desiring to be under law. 

13 See, e.g., Moo, Galatians, 301-2, 304, 310-11. 
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Israel; it must refer to people currently coming under the law. Second, the key 
descriptions “according to flesh” and “through promise” / “according to Spirit” 
(4:23, 29) function adverbially rather than adjectivally; they characterize a 
birthing process, not a static people or religion.“ Accordingly, neither their 
respective origins nor the characteristics of their respective members serve 
to differentiate the two contrasted groups. The passage instead differentiates 
them based on the way in which their respective agxa “give birth.” 

This last observation makes it difficult to see how the passage could con- 
trast Judaism and Christianity, at least if the d1a6Axat signify covenants. The 
problem arises in that, viewed covenantally, the Sinaitic d1a6jxyj determines 
membership in the Abrahamic 8to5, i.e., it determines membership in the 
people of Israel who, as Abraham's chosen descendants, share in Abraham's 
relationship with God. While Paul could therefore argue that the Sinaitic legis- 
lation represents an “unlawful” addition to the Abrahamic 8to8Ypoj—as many 
interpreters (mistakenly) claim that he does in 335-205— distinguishing it as a 
separate, contrasting covenant with a different “birthing process" would seem 
rather arbitrary and disingenuous.!6 As a result, reading the passage covenant- 
ally as a contrast of Jews and Christians truly works only if the two 8t0fjxou 
Paul has in mind are the Sinaitic 8t0f]xot (cf. Gal 4:24-25) and an otherwise 
unmentioned new 81905, instituted by Christ (cf. 1 Cor 1:25; 2 Cor 3:6).!” The 
preoccupation with the Abrahamic 819095, in Gal 3-4, however, makes such a 
conclusion untenable.!9 


14 Martyn, “Covenants,” 177-79. 

15 See Chapter 5. 

16‘ For the “striking” nature of Paul's reference to two covenants, especially in light of his argu- 
ment in 315-20, see Martyn, Galatians, 454-55; Dunn, Galatians, 248-49; Witherington, 
Grace, 330. Dunn’s resolution that the two covenants effectively represent “two ways of 
understanding the one covenant purpose of God” (249) cannot be reconciled with the 
passage’s consistent portrayal of the 8ta0fjxou as distinct entities, not perspectives. The 
suggestion of de Boer, Galatians, 298, that Paul distinguishes a promissory covenant in 
Gen 15:15 / 171-8 from the circumcision covenant of Gen 17:9-14 (which Paul subsumes 
under the later Sinaitic covenant) would leave Paul's argument easier to refute than 
comprehend. 

17 So, e.g., Brendan Byrne, “Jerusalems Above and Below: A Critique of J. L. Martyn’s 
Interpretation of the Hagar-Sarah Allegory in Gal 4.21-5.1,’ NTS 60 (2014): 215-31, 221-23; 
Willitts, “Isa 54,1,’ 200 n. 30; Becker, “Galater,” 71-72; Vouga, Galater, 117; Wagner, "Les 
enfants,” 294; Longenecker, Galatians, 211; Betz, Galatians, 243; Lietzmann, Galater, 30; 
Luz, “Bund,” 320-21; Meyer, “Galatians,” 206; Lightfoot, Galatians, 181; Luther, Galatians, 291. 

18 Scholars who identify the second Gas as Abrahamic include Moo, Galatians, 301; 
de Boer, Galatians, 296; Witherington, Grace, 332; Matera, Galatians, 169; Hays, Echoes, 114. 
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Galatians 4:21-51 must therefore contrast the Sinaitic and Abrahamic 
Zog, but since—when viewed as covenants—the Sinaitic ua deter- 
mines membership in the Abrahamic 810095, the “birthing” processes of these 
two Grofen cannot be set in absolute contrast with any historical credibil- 
ity. These conclusions then undermine the suggestion that the Abrahamic 
covenant signifies Christianity in opposition to the Judaism of the Sinaitic 
covenant. Resolving this problem requires that we either abandon the tradi- 
tional covenantal understanding of the Grofen or else argue that Paul refers 
to a relative application of the covenants that differs from their traditional his- 
torical roles. In accordance with Chapter 7, I will ultimately argue for the for- 
mer option, contending that a testamentary understanding of these 8ta0f]xot 
allows the nonadoptive Sinaitic 81x07» to retain its traditional role delimiting 
Abraham’s natural descendants while also explaining how Paul can limit the 
relevance of the adoptive Abrahamic 819675, to (Jewish) Christians. Martyn, 
in contrast, opts for the latter. 

Suggesting that the thought of "labor pains" in 4:19 gives rise to—and, thus, 
highlights the main theme of—the argument in 4:21-5:1,! Martyn finds the 
interpretive key to the passage in Paul's decision to use yevvdw (4:23, 24, 29) 
as his verb of begetting/bearing instead of the tixtw that appears through- 
out the Genesis account of Abraham.?? He notes that conformity to the Lxx's 
consistent practice of rendering the Hebrew 1? with yewdw for instances of 
male begetting but with tixtw for instances of female bearing could poten- 
tially explain the instances in 4:23 and 4:29 if they assume Abraham as pro- 
genitor. The use of yevvàca to describe the bearing of the Sinaitic Grofen 
“who is Hagar” in 4:24, however, breaks this pattern and therefore demands an 
explanation.?! Increasing the need for an explanation, tixtw has just appeared 
in the preceding citation of Isa 54:1 in Gal 4:27. According to Martyn, this pre- 
vious instance shows not only that Paul felt comfortable using tixtw, but also 
that he sacrificed an opportunity to establish a linkword connection (gezerah 
shawah) between his Isaiah and Genesis passages.?? 

Having thus made his case that Paul effectively places guud “in italics,” 
Martyn then turns to the significance of this “emphatic substitution"? In this 


19 Martyn, “Covenants,” 171. 

20 With respect to Abraham and his two sons, tixtw appears in Gen 16:1, 2, 11, 15, 16; 17:17, 19, 
21; 18:13; 19:37, 38; 20:17; 21:2, 3, 7; 24:36; and 25:12. In contrast, yevvdw appears only in Gen 
17:20, where it refers to Ishmael's becoming a father of twelve princes. 

21 Martyn, “Covenants,” 174. 

22 Ibid., 175. 

23 ~~ For “in italics,” see ibid., 177. For “emphatic substitution,’ see p. 174. 
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regard, he observes that, except for the references to physical birth in Gal 4:23, 
4:29, and Rom 9:11, Paul uses the verb yevv&o “only in speaking of the genesis of 
Christians and of Christian churches through the power of the gospel entrusted 
to him by God.”24 Coupling this observation with an awareness that the pres- 
ent tense of Yevvàca indicates an ongoing birthing process, he then concludes 
that yevvéw functions throughout 4:21-5:1—and in 4:24 in particular—as a 


D 


technical term for Christian conversion (i.e., Paul's *missioning verb"), a read- 
ing that interprets the passage's argument as distinguishing between two dis- 
tinct Christian missions to the gentiles, one law observant, the other law free.?5 

As appealing as Martyn's analysis has proven to be in a post-Holocaust 
environment,?6 the evidence simply does not support it. First and foremost, 
since all the instances of yewdw in 4:21-5:1 appear in paraphrased summa- 
ries of the Abraham story rather than in citations of specific texts, we can 
hardly speak of a “substitution,” much less an *emphatic" one. Indeed, the only 
instance of tixtw in all of Paul's writings occurs in his citation of Isa 541 in 
Gal 4:27. He even uses yevv&o when describing Rebekah's “bearing” of Esau 
and Jacob in Rom o, The evidence thus suggests that Paul simply prefers 
yevv&o when not citing a specific text that uses tixtw. The purported canceling 
of a potential gezerah shawah with the Isaianic citation proves equally unper- 
suasive, largely because it presumes that Paul would want to establish such a 
connection. As Chapter 7 argues, however, the implication of adoption in Isa 
54:1 provides the citation’s significance for the argument;?’ establishing a link- 
word connection with Abraham’s story in Genesis on the basis of “giving birth” 
would only confuse the issue. Paul's use of yevvéw therefore hardly requires 
special explanation. 

Of course, Paul need not emphasize yevváw in order to use it in the way 
Martyn suggests, but, here again, evidence is lacking. Martyn's analysis would 
be more compelling, for instance, if he could point to more than two instances 


24 Martyn, Galatians, 451. His analysis regards as non-Pauline the instance in 2 Tim 2:23, 
where speculations "beget" quarrels. 

25 Ibid., 451-57, followed by Susan Eastman, Recovering Paul's Mother Tongue: Language 
and Theology in Galatians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 131-32, esp. n. 18; de Boer, 
“Quotation,” 381-82; Hays, “Galatians,” 300; Witherington, Grace, 331; Williams, Galatians, 
130-31; Hansen, Galatians, 144; Matera, Galatians, 176-77; Siker, Disinheriting, 45-47. 
Cf. Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 325, 332, who, emphasizing the occasional nature of Paul's 
argumentative context, similarly argues that Paul here targets the agitators and Jewish 
Christianity rather than Judaism. 

26 Tellingly Martyn explicitly situates his reading in the post-Holocaust conversation 
between Christians and Jews (“Covenants, 160-63). 

27 See pp. 284-85. 
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in Paul (1 Cor 4:15; Phlm 120) of this supposedly technical use of yevvaw to 
signify Christian missions. Weakening the case for this technical use even 
further, Paul does not use yevvdw in Gal 419 when describing his own labor 
over the Galatians, a discrepancy Martyn explains on the grounds that the agi- 
tating Teachers' influence has cast doubt on the Galatians' conversion. If the 
agitators' law-observant influence would lead Paul to "[suppress] his mission- 
oriented verb" in 4:19,28 however, then on what basis should we expect 
Paul to recognize the law-observant mission as truly “begetting” Christian 
churches (cf. “a different gospel,” Gal 1:6)? Martyn argues that Paul refers to the 
"begetting" of the law-observant mission only in the context of distinguishing 
it from the true *begetting" of the law-free mission,?° but the slender exegeti- 
cal foundation for the proposed technical use of yevv&c—only two of the six 
total instances in Paul —cannot bear the weight of all the exceptions. In short, 
while yevv&o clearly can refer to a specifically Christian mission, no contextual 
indications suggest this nuance in Gal 4:21-52. 

Two other issues also trouble both the Judaism/Christianity and the law- 
observant/law-free missions interpretations. First, both readings assume 
that Paul contrasts types of Abrahamic sons in order to make a point about 
more abstract entities, but such interpretations disregard the importance of 
Abrahamic sonship throughout Gal 3-4. Paul does not claim to contrast reli- 
gions or even missions, abstractions which focus more on relationship to God 
than descent from Abraham. Rather, he claims to contrast ways of becoming 
a son of Abraham, and, thus, types of Abrahamic sons. He provides no indica- 
tion that he expects his readers to push beyond this explicit concern. Indeed, 
the very emphasis on begetting that Martyn rightly notes focuses the argument 
on avenues of Abrahamic descent. 

Second, each of these two interpretative models has trouble explaining why 
Paul develops both the slave/free and the flesh/promise typologies. In the tradi- 
tional Jew/Christian interpretation, the slave/free contrast signifies a person's 
stance toward the law while the flesh/promise contrast signifies the nature of 
a person's Abrahamic “birth.” While the two criteria align for law-observant 
Jews and law-free Christians, they lead to conflicting conclusions for law- 
observant (i.e., Jewish) Christians. The argument would accordingly leave the 
status of such Jewish Christians in doubt: do they align with the Jews because 
of their enslavement to the law or with the Christians because of their new 


28 Martyn, “Covenants,” 176; Martyn, Galatians, 451. 
29 Martyn, Galatians, 451. 
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birth through the promise/Spirit??° Paul could have removed the ambiguity 
by developing only the most relevant typology, a reality admitted by the many 
scholars who suggest that skipping from 4:23 to 4:28 clarifies the argument. 2 

Martyn’s two-missions interpretation has the opposite problem. By inter- 
preting the flesh component in the flesh/promise typology as signifying the 
circumcision of gentile Christians, Martyn enables both typologies to signify 
a person’s relationship to the law. While this equivalence in function means 
that both criteria produce the same result, it also threatens to make the sec- 
ond contrast redundant. Of course, Paul could simply have sought to make his 
point in multiple ways, but then we would have expected a clear delineation 
and demarcation of the arguments. The passage instead intermingles the two 
typologies to the point that R. P. C. Hanson complains, “one is uncertain how 
far Paul is allegorizing Ishmael and how far Hagar, and whether he is not in fact 
confusing the two allegories."?? That Martyn can achieve this uniformity in cri- 
teria only by assuming that an argument about Abrahamic descent “according 
to flesh” would relegate the Jews to “somewhere in the background”? makes 
this reading even less likely. 

These difficulties arise, I suggest, largely because scholars assume that 
both typologies in 4:21-31 map onto the same two oppositional columns. As 
a result, the passage can describe at most two groups, but Paul’s argument in 
Gal 3-4 has consistently distinguished three different groups with a claim to 
Abrahamic sonship: non-Christian Jews, Christian Jews, and Christian gentiles. 
The traditional interpretation leaves the status of many Christian Jews unad- 
dressed while Martyn's reading does the same for the non-Christian Jews, odd 
omissions for an argument focused on establishing true Abrahamic descent. 

This chapter accordingly argues that Paul’s two typologies contrast two dif- 
ferent sets of Abrahamic descendants: the slave/free typology in 4:24—27 dis- 
tinguishes non-Christian Jews from Christian Jews, while the flesh/promise 
typology in 4:28 distinguishes Jews from gentile Christians. Paul then merges 
the typologies in 4:29-30 such that the resulting typology of the free children 
of promise finds fulfillment only in the union of the Jewish children of the free 
woman with the gentile children of promise. Finally, Gal 4:30-51 exhorts the 


30 Betz, Galatians, 251, locates the Jewish Christian agitators on the Jewish side; Schlier, 
Galater, 227, locates them on the Christian side. 

31 Eg. Callaway, “Mistress,” 97; Nanos, “Present Jerusalem," n; Dunn, Galatians, 255 (Paul 
gets “somewhat sidetracked”); J. C. O'Neill, The Recovery of Paul's Letter to the Galatians 
(London: SPCK, 1972), 63 (4:24-27 is a later interpolation). 

32 Hanson, Allegory, 80. 

33 Martyn, “Covenants,” 188. 
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gentile Christians to cling to this union, standing firm with their free Jewish 
Christian siblings. Differentiating the two typologies thus allows a reading to 
emerge that leaves the argumentative focus on Abrahamic descent while also 
accounting for the introduction of both typologies in a way that is neither con- 
tradictory nor redundant. 


Sons of the Slave Woman and Sons of the Free Woman in 4:24-27: 
Distinguishing Non-Christian Jews and Christian Jews as Sons of 
Abraham 


Gal 4:24-27 

4adtivd Zocm dMnyopobpevar Padtat ydp clow 800 Saxar, Suia Vë dd 
dpous Lia, eic SovActav yevvôga, IAt1¢ Eotiv Aydp. 2541 de Ayàp Lived Opoc 
gotiv v tH ApaBia, bovetotyel dé tH vv ‘IepovowAnp, “SovAedet yap peta 
THY TExvOV ADTIS. 2695 8& vw Iepovoaàhy erevdépa eotiv, bie Eotiv phe 
Y uv: 2*veypantat yoo, EdgpdvOytt, otelpa ń ob tixtovoan: Goy xai Bónoov, ý 
oóx wtvovca OTL TOMA xà TExVEL THS EONMOV Mov Y) THs ExovaNS Tov dvdou. 


24aThese things are being interpreted allegorically, "for these [women] are 
two testaments, ‘one indeed from Mt. Sinai bearing children into slavery, 
dwhich is Hagar. 7°¢And this Hagar-Sinai mountain is in Arabia, "but it 
aligns with the present Jerusalem, ‘for [the present Jerusalem] is enslaved 
with her children ?9^whereas the Jerusalem above is free. "This | Jerusalem 
above] is our mother, ?“for it is written, “Rejoice barren one who does not 
bear! Break forth and shout, you who do not suffer birth pains! Because 
more are the children of the desolate one than of the one having a husband." 


The first typology whose membership we must determine consists of the 
sons of the slave woman and the sons of the free woman in Gal 4:24-27. As 
noted above, most interpreters throughout history have read this passage as 
a contrast of Jews and Christians. Many recent scholars, however, expand the 
Christian side of the contrast to include the citizens of the present Jerusalem 
so that the passage becomes a contrast of law-observant and law-free Christian 
missions to the gentiles. I suggest that we should instead expand the Jewish 
side of the equation to include the citizens of the free Jerusalem above.** 


34 So, too, Robinson, “Distinction,” 41: "This exposition [4:21-5:1], especially the references to 
the two covenants and the two Jerusalems, indicates that Paul is describing Jews and does 
not include Gentiles.’ Cf. Martin, “Apostasy,” 450—56; Troy W. Martin, "The Brother Body: 
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Chapter 7 has already detailed my understanding of the argument in 4:24-27, 
while the beginning of Chapter 8 has identified the larger problems with the 
usual ways of identifying the sons of the slave woman and the free woman. 
With the goal of supplementing rather than repeating these earlier discus- 
sions, I propose to make my case here by considering an issue that I noted but 
refrained from addressing earlier—namely, the purpose for which Paul intro- 
duces Hagar and Sarah into the argument in the first place—and by focusing 
mainly on the positive evidence for my proposal. 

Why does Paul introduce Hagar and Sarah? Significantly, the allegory does 
not serve to identify their "true" children, an argument that would have practi- 
cally no chance of persuading the Galatians. As Di Mattei perceptively notes, 


An expression such as 'the Jews are the sons of Hagar' misreads the alle- 
gory by mixing literal and allegorical contexts. 'Hagar' is drawn from the 
literal narrative, whereas 'Sinai' is its allegorical sense; 'the Jews' are like- 
wise part of this allegorical narrative, and thus properly 'the sons of the 
Sinai covenant. Mixing literal and allegorical signifieds fabricates some- 
thing that is not there in Paul's own thought.... Paul's exegesis does not 
reverse the Genesis narrative, nor does it claim that the Jews are the sons 
of Hagar and the Gentiles the 'true' or 'spiritual' sons of Sarah.?5 


i» 


Addressing and Describing the Galatians and the Agitators as ‘AdeA¢ot,” BR 47 (2002): 5-18, 
16318; Ulonska, “Funktion,” 65-70, who see 4:21-27 as addressing the agitators. Nanos, 
Irony, 156, suggests that the passage instead addresses the Galatians in the context of an 
intra-Jewish debate over the requirements for becoming children of Abraham. He accord- 
ingly identifies the heavenly Jerusalem with “the authorities of the Christ-believing coali- 
tion” and the present Jerusalem with “a non-Christ-believing interest group” contending 
that gentiles must undergo proselyte conversion. The “slaves” in the allegory then repre- 
sent gentile proselytes while the “free” represent the Jews and gentiles in Christ (Nanos, 
“Present Jerusalem,” 4). This proposal has at least three significant problems. First, 
“slavery” ceases to signify an actual enslavement, becoming instead simply an indication 
that the gentiles would have entered the family in the same way as Abraham’s slaves— 
and Ishmael—did (i.e., circumcision past eight days old). Second, the passage provides no 
indication that we should restrict Hagar’s connection to the Sinaitic d1a8yxy to “a specific 
element of the Mosaic covenant... namely, proselyte conversion for foreigners who wish 
to join the house of Israel” (ibid., 4-5). Finally, I have argued throughout that Galatians 
never describes the Christian gentiles as (needing to be) incorporated into Israel; that 
position belongs to the agitators. Instead, Paul portrays Christ as enabling the Jews to 
share in the gentiles’ blessing. 
35 Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 13, 119. 
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Put another way, the allegory does not seek to trace lines of descent from the 
two matriarchs, nor does it raise questions such as how we should understand 
the status of Abraham’s pre-Sinaitic descendants through Isaac. Paul does not 
reinterpret the Hagar-Sarah story so much as he applies it as a paradigmatic 
precedent for the current situation. 20 

Interpreters often assume that he applies this precedent to establish the 
enslaved and free statuses of the groups with whom he respectively associates 
the two mothers. Such a purpose, however, would require Paul to link these 
groups to the women on some other basis than their shared enslaved/free sta- 
tus lest his argument become circular. Although the etymological or geographi- 
cal explanations of Hagar’s connection to Sinai in 4:25 and the identification of 
a gezerah shawah connecting the formerly barren Sarah to the Jerusalem above 
in 4:27 could potentially provide such alternative grounds for association, I 
have already argued for the problematical nature of these interpretations.?" 
The argument accordingly works only if slavery and freedom form the grounds 
on which Paul associates the various entities with Hagar and Sarah, but this 
conclusion then makes it unlikely that he uses these same connections to 
prove anyone's free or enslaved status. The allegory would add nothing to the 
argument. 

Recognizing this problem, Lagrange suggests that 4:21-30 instead seeks to 
prove from scripture Paul's earlier contention about the temporary nature of 
thelaw while at the same time identifying theJews with Hagar—and Christians 
with Sarah—so as to destroy any possibility of Jewish race-based claims.?8 
Without endorsing the particulars, I suggest that Lagrange's discernment of 
two distinct purposes provides a helpful insight for understanding 4:24-27. As 
a consideration of the two defended claims in this passage will show, the main 
argument in 4:24—27 does indeed seek to limit the scope of the Sinaitic dia8yxy, 
albeit not through scriptural appeals. Perhaps more surprisingly, the analysis 
will also show that the two mothers actually have nothing to do with this main 
argument, hence the need for a second purpose to account for their presence. 


36 Contra Fowl, "Abraham's Story" 78, 4:21-31 does not constitute a rhetorical “act of 
power... [claiming] (either implicitly or explicitly) that there is something obscure, inad- 
equate or misleading abouta conventional interpretation and that a particular interpreter, 
in this case Paul, has the means to correct this." The indictment of Castelli, “Allegories,’ 
243, that Paul uses an antihegemonic reading strategy (i.e., allegory) to replace one hege- 
monic reading with another similarly seems to miss the mark. 

37  SeeChapter 7. 

38 Lagrange, Galates, 18-19. 
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Paul's identification of Hagar and Sarah as two 8190fjxou in 4:24—27 contains 
two claims that he justifies with yap clauses.?? The first ye clause (4:25) links 
the Sinaitic 910675», (technically, “this Hagar-Sinai mountain") with the pres- 
ent Jerusalem whereas the second (4:27) links “us” to the free Jerusalem above 
by establishing a connection between the heavenly city and the Abrahamic 
9100:a1.^? Each explanatory clause thus associates a 61094 with a Jerusalem, 
but they establish these associations for very different purposes. The former 
uses the slave-bearing nature of the Sinaitic d1a8yxy to link the Aua Dun to the 
enslaved present Jerusalem rather than to the free Jerusalem above; the lat- 
ter links the Abrahamic ëafäocn to the free Jerusalem above to establish the 
51a8yxy’s free-bearing nature. This shift, which accounts for the lack of cor- 
respondence in the development of the two sides, befits an argument presum- 
ing the general enslavement of all humanity to the ototyeta: Paul can assume 
the slave-bearing nature of the Sinaitic 5106yxy but must demonstrate that the 
Abrahamic äu Den produces free children. In other words, given the context of 
humanity's enslavement to the ototyeta, Paul can connect the Sinaitic Za Den 
directly to the slave mother but must invoke the Jerusalem above as a middle 
term when connecting the Abrahamic 51«8yxy to the free mother. 

Paul, of course, never explicitly completes the association of the Abrahamic 
Zoe with Sarah, the free mother. Similarly, although he uses Hagar to high- 
light slavery as the basis for the connection between the Sinaitic 910611) and 
the present Jerusalem,“ she does not actually contribute anything to the asso- 
ciation. Significantly, then, the two women have no real role in the argument, 
serving only to introduce the motifs of slavery and freedom that Paul could 
have gleaned simply from the two Jerusalems. The focus of the argument in 
4:24-27 falls squarely on the exclusive and permanent contrast that the com- 
bination of these two defended claims establishes between the slave-oriented 
Sinaitic 9t: /present Jerusalem on the one hand and the free Abrahamic 
51a87xy/Jerusalem above on the other. Accordingly, establishing this distinc- 
tion with its inherent limiting of the scope of the Sinaitic Grofen constitutes 
the passage's primary purpose. 


39 Galatians 4:24 also contains a Y&p clause grounding Paul's claim that “these things are 
dX yopobpeva" in his identification of the two women as 8i96fjxat and, accordingly, in the 
ensuing argument. Since this use of y&p appeals to Paul's linking of Sarah and Hagar with 
the 8ta0fjxot rather than helping to elucidate it, I do not consider it above. 

40 For "this Hagar-Sinai mountain,” see p. 263. For the connection of the Abrahamic tapa, 
with the free Jerusalem above, see pp. 284-85. 

41  Seepp.271-73. 
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If the women serve no role in the argument, then why does Paul introduce 
them and their potentially controversial dynamic in the first place? Looking 
at how the women feature in the rest of the argument for clues reveals that 
they effectively determine the inheritance status of their sons according to 
the citation of Gen 21:10 in Gal 4:30. The women thus enable Paul to ground 
the inheritance argument in scripture. As significant as this function is, it still 
does not adequately explain the motivation for their inclusion: since the cita- 
tion mentions the women’s sons as well, the Ishmael/Isaac contrast in 4:28-29 
could have achieved the same purpose by itself. Furthermore, the argument's 
concluding inference in 4:31— "therefore, brothers, we are not children of the 
slave woman but of the free woman’—focuses solely on establishing the line 
of “our” matrilineal descent, not on establishing “our” inheritance or even “our” 
freedom. Therefore, while the women might have little relevance to the argu- 
ment in 4:24—27, establishing the proper maternal line in and of itself seems to 
constitute a principal purpose of the larger argument. 

It remains to show what Paul gains by establishing these lines of maternal 
descent. While Lagrange's proposal that Paul subverts Jewish race-based claims 
of privilege by linking the Jews with Hagar is possible, the more straightforward 
contrast between the flesh-born Ishmael and the promise-/Spirit-born Isaac in 
4:28-29 could have achieved that result without the unnecessary complica- 
tions introduced by the Hagar/Sarah contrast. I therefore suggest instead that 
Paul invokes Hagar and Sarah in 4:24-27 because they enable him to align the 
contrasting children of the àto0f]xot in 4:24—27 with the Ishmael/Isaac contrast 
in 4:28-29 without equating the two. In other words, the introduction of Hagar 
and Sarah serves to invalidate what has become the standard interpretation of 
this passage, namely, the assumption that all the contrasts in 4:21-5:1 describe 
the same two groups. 

Of course, this suggestion makes sense only if Paul associates different 
groups with the Hagar/Sarah typology than he associates with the Ishmael/ 
Isaac typology. The contrast of the flesh-born Ishmael with the promise-born 
Isaac most readily signifies a contrast between Jews as Abraham's physical 
descendants and gentile Christians as Abraham's descendants through the 
promise to bless the nations. I accordingly propose that 4:24—27 instead distin- 
guishes non-Christian Jews from Christian Jews. The Sarah-Isaac connection 
then enables Paul to link Jewish and gentile Christians together. 

Several lines of evidence support this analysis. First, reading “our” mother as 
a reference to Christian Jews remains consistent with Paul's practice through- 
out Gal 3-4 of using first-person plural references to identify with his Jewish 
heritage, especially in contrast to his second-person references to the gentile 
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Galatians (e.g., 3:13-14; 4:5-7; cf. duets, 4:28).42 Second, a distinction between 
non-Christian and Christian Jews offers a plausible explanation for the omis- 
sion of any reference to Sarah in 4:26-27: her status as the physical mother of 
all Jews complicates a simple invocation of her as a type for Christian Jews. 
After all, while Sarah does exemplify the free woman, she is also the *one 
with a husband" (4:27) whose physical progeny will one day be outstripped.^? 
Third, the understanding of Aua Dun as "testament" itself implies an internal 
Jewish discussion. As previous chapters have argued, only Jews participate 
in the Abrahamic (and, obviously, the Sinaitic) dia8Axa1; gentiles receive the 
Spirit of adoption not through incorporation into the Abrahamic Su Dun but 
as the beneficiaries of God's promise to bless the nations (3:810, 14; cf. 4:28: 
“you [duets]... are children of promise").^^ Most decisively, then, the indica- 
tions of adoption in Isa 541 would necessarily imply the involvement of the 
Abrahamic õıaðýxy—as the context established by Gal 4:24 clearly indicates 
that it should—onlly if 4:24-27 concerns Jews alone. 

More general considerations point to the same conclusion. The identifica- 
tion of Hagar and Sarah with two 8ta05o that obtain children suggests that 
the 8ta0/xot signify lines of Abrahamic descent. Significantly, both women 
give birth physically, suggesting that 4:24—27 serves to divide Abraham’s physi- 
cal children 25 Similarly, the focus on Jerusalem—the city that epitomizes 
Judaism and, thus, Abraham’s heirs through Isaac and Jacob—also suggests 
a concern with Jews, especially if, as I have argued, 4:24—27 seeks to sever an 
assumed connection between the present Jerusalem and the Jerusalem above 
by establishing different membership criteria. 

Paul's argument in 4:24-27 thus distinguishes between non-Christian and 
Christian Jews, respectively assigning them to the present Jerusalem and 
the Jerusalem above based on their participation in the two ótafjxot that 


42 Cf. Witherington, Grace, 336: "Verse 28 returns to direct address... probably indicating 
that the referent and the one addressed in the previous quotation of Isaiah is someone 
other than the Galatians" (emphasis original). Witherington, however, sees 4:27 as a refer- 
ence to Paul. According to my reading, the mévtwv that a few manuscripts insert between 
Ve and ńpôv does not, contra Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 327 n. 55, accurately capture “der 
Intention des Apostels.” 

43 The same tension exists in the other explanations as well, but it becomes more pro- 
nounced if the passage distinguishes between types of Jews. 

44 For analysis of 4:28, see pp. 313-15. 

45 Paul discusses the significance of their sons being born respectively according to the flesh 
and promise in 4:28-29 but not here. 
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determine Abrahamic sonship.^9 The Sinaitic Sia8yxy gives birth (cf. yewaou, 
4:24) to Abraham’s physical heirs that compose the present Jerusalem; the 
Abrahamic 819695») adopts them into the Jerusalem above as his divine sons. 
As seemingly all interpreters agree, the agitators advocate the gentiles' incor- 
poration into the Sinaitic Grofe, Paul combats this suggestion in 4:24-27 
by arguing not that gentile Christians have a different path to Abrahamic 
sonship—he will make this argument in 4:28— but rather that not even Jewish 
Christians still trace their Abrahamic descent through Sinai. 

In other words, as in 3:6-14 and 3:21-4:10, Paul first considers the Jewish 
situation, here addressing the overlap that occurs with Christian Jews, i.e., 
with those who can claim Abrahamic descent both according to the flesh and 
according to the promise/Spirit. He clearly resolves the ambiguity in favor of 
the latter: the Jerusalem above is now “our mother" Furthermore, his bifurca- 
tion of Abraham’s children into slave and free means that his identification of 
Jewish Christians with the free Jerusalem above not only removes them from 
the ranks of the enslaved present Jerusalem but also aligns them with Sarah 
and severs their ties with the slave-bearing Sinaitic 51a8%cy “which is Hagar.” 


Sons of Flesh and Sons of Promise in 4:28: Distinguishing Jews and 
Gentile Christians as Sons of Abraham 


Gal 4:28 
Bits Se, dër Aa, xoà loud &rocyyeA oc téxva doc, 


28And you are brothers according to [the pattern of] Isaac, children of 
promise. 


Having explored the typological significance of the mothers' respective free and 
enslaved statuses (4:24—27; cf. 4:22), Paul shifts the discussion in Gal 4:28 to the 
typological significance of the nature of each son's birth—i.e., whether it pro- 
ceeded according to flesh (xoà o&pxa) or through promise (8v emayyeAiag)—a 
theme first introduced in 4:23. Before proceeding to 4:28, we should therefore 
consider how these descriptions characterize and distinguish Ishmael and 
Isaac, both of whom become Abraham’s sons through physical birth. Francis 
Watson, for instance, suggests that the characterizations respectively signify 
human initiative (i.e., "human action as the precondition for divine saving 


46 This conclusion undermines the suggestion of Maier, “Psalm 87,” 481, 485, that Paul's anal- 
ysis derives from the portrayal of Zion as a mother of gentiles in Ps [Lxx] 86:5. 
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action") and divine initiative (i.e. God's “unconditional promise to future 
action on behalf of the addressee").^? This distinction, however, cannot stand 
since Isaac's conception still required a “human action." The shift in preposi- 
tion from xatà odpxo to òr enoyyeAlas in 4:23 also argues against Watson's read- 
ing: Paul does not contrast "flesh" directly with *promise" as we would expect 
if he were contrasting parallel elements such as human and divine initiative.49 
He does, however, contrast "flesh" directly with "Spirit" (xat& actpxot versus xatà 
mvedp.a) in the parallel construction of 4:29, suggesting, as most scholars agree, 
that xatà cápxo signifies Ishmael’s strictly natural birth whereas 8v emayyeAlas 
and xatà nveĝpa signify the divine involvement in Isaac's birth.5° 

Moving to 4:28, Paul begins this new phase of the argument by identify- 
ing the gentile Galatian believers (*you"*!) as “brothers according to [the pat- 
tern of] Isaac, children of promise.’>? As Charles Cosgrove notes, Paul does 
not ground this claim either in the preceding citation of Isa 54:1 (as indicated 
by the coordinating conjunction Gë in 4:28) or in the typological comparison 
that follows (as indicated by the &Md in 4:29). Rather, he simply asserts it.5? 
The asserting of this claim then suggests that 4:28 does not seek to prove the 


47 Watson, Hermeneutics, 206-7. Cf. Cothenet, "L'arriére-plan," 458; Hays, “Galatians,” 301, 
who glosses xoà cépxa as “‘fleshly’ stratagem.” Torsten Löfstedt, "The Allegory of Hagar 
and Sarah: Gal 4:21-31,” EstBib 58 (2000): 475-94, 478, adds a moral dimension, suggesting 
that xatà cápxa portrays Ishmael as “sinfully conceived, the result of human reasoning 
going against God's will." 

48 Bligh, Galatians, 398-400, considers the improbable case that 61 émayyeAias portrays 
Isaac as divinely conceived with no biological contribution from Abraham but ultimately 
rejects it based on Rom 419-20. 

49 Onthe significance of the prepositional switch, see Martin, "Brother" 15 n. 39. 

50 X Eg, Bruce, Galatians, 217, 223. 

51 Although some manuscripts (e.g., X A C D° K P Y 614) conform 4:28 to 4:26 by reading 
ueis... ¿opév, Metzger, Textual Commentary, 528, rightly prefers byetc... ¿sté based on 
the early and widespread support (e.g., P46 B D* G 33 1739 it4, 8 syrP?! cops) for this more 
difficult reading. 

52 For &d<Agot as nominative rather than vocative, see Martin, "Brother" 12-16. He points 
out that &d<A@oi  xo'vá represents a common construction for defining the nature of the 
specified brotherhood. In this case, "children of promise" seems to explain the signifi- 
cance of being brothers xat& 'Icadx. While Paul's expression could refer to a brotherhood 
shared internally among the Galatians, the implicit contrast with brothers "according to 
[the pattern of] Ishmael” suggests that it instead relates them to Abraham’s other chil- 
dren, i.e., the Jews. 

53 Cosgrove, “Law,” 220. Contra, e.g, Longenecker, Galatians, 216, who suggests that the 
“é functions here as a consequential connective (‘so’); a suggestion that has no basis in 
the semantic range of dé. See Lët, “dé,” 371: “adversative and copulative Particle"; BDAG, 
“é,” 213: “used ... to express contrast or simple continuation." 
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Abrahamic descent of the Galatian believers, a point that Paul has already 
established (e.g., 3:29). Indeed, the verse seems to assume this relationship, 
focusing instead simply on locating the Galatians within the flesh/promise 
typology of Abraham’s two sons. 

Since the gentiles clearly do not descend from Abraham “according to flesh,” 
their identification as the alternative “children of promise” hardly requires 
any support D) Nevertheless, Paul could easily have constructed a positive 
argument for the Galatians as children of promise according to the pattern 
of Isaac. Isaac, of course, owes his miraculous birth to God’s promises to give 
Abraham and his barren wife Sarah a son (Gen 15:4; 18:10, 14; cf. 21:1-2). The 
gentile Galatians similarly receive the Spirit of divine sonship as a result of 
God's promises to bless the nations &v Abraham and his seed (Gen 12:3, 22:18; 
cf. 1818), promises that Paul has already discussed in 3:8-10. This same Spirit 
then unites the gentiles with the Jewish Christians in Christ, thereby qualifying 
the gentile Christians as sons of Abraham as well. That Paul does not review 
this evidence here suggests that, by this point in his argument, he feels he can 
take the gentile believers' status as Abrahamic children of promise for granted. 

If a flesh/promise typology makes locating gentile Christians within it rather 
straightforward, it creates problems for the Jewish Christians. On the surface, 
a flesh/promise typology would seem to contrast Jews—i.e., Abraham's physi- 
cal descendants—with the Christian gentiles who can call upon him as father 
only as a result of God's promise. In other words, a straightforward reading of 
the typology would seem to relegate all Jews, whether Christian or not, to the 
fleshly side of the equation. Paul therefore needs to make the case that Jewish 
Christians actually fall on the promissory side, a conclusion prefigured by his 
identifying the Galatians as “brothers” (&5eAgot). He turns to this task in 4:29. 


Merging the Typologies in 4:29-30: The Union of Jew and Gentile in 
Christ as the Fulfillment of the Free Woman's Children of Promise 


The preceding sections have argued that 4:24—28 develops two different typol- 
ogies of Abrahamic descent. In 4:24-27, Paul uses the enslaved and free sta- 
tuses of the two mothers to differentiate non-Christian Jews from Christian 
Jews. In 4:28, he uses the fleshly and promissory nature of the two sons' births 
to distinguish between Jews and Christian gentiles. The more straightforward 


54 As Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy," 31, notes, the anarthrous nature of ¿nayyeàiaç signals 
that the promise that gives birth to the Galatians differs from the promise that gave birth 
to Isaac. 
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application in the latter case accounts for its shorter length, but it also creates 
a problem: this straightforward application would seem to include Christian 
Jews on the fleshly side of the equation. At the same time, 4:24—27 fails to 
address the status of the gentile Christians with respect to the free woman. 

To complete his argument, Paul accordingly needs to correlate the Jewish 
Christians’ status as sons of the free woman (4:24-27) with the gentile 
Christians' status as children of promise (4:28) and vice versa. Establishing this 
correlation, I suggest, forms the primary task of 4:29-30, a task symbolized by 
the framing descriptions of the Galatians as “brothers” (ddeAgot) in 4:28 and 
31 (cf. 1:11; 3:15; 4:12; 5:11, 13; 6:1, 18). As I intend to show, the two dd clauses 
that compose 4:29-30 develop these points chiastically with respect to the 
two typologies in 4:24-28: Gal 4:29 addresses the role of Jewish Christians in 
the flesh/promise typology of 4:28, while Gal 4:30 addresses the role of gen- 
tile Christians in the slave/free typology of 4:24—-27.°° Structurally, then, the 
clauses function similarly to the pairs of consecutive iva clauses in 3:14 and 4:5. 


Locating Jewish Christians in the Flesh (Jew) / Promise 
(Gentile Christian) Typology (4:29) 


Gal 4:29 
290 WOTED TOTE O KATA odoxa yevvvOelc ESiwxev TOV KaTa nveðua, OUTWS 
vol vin. 


?9But just as then the one born according to flesh persecuted the one [born] 
according to Spirit, so also now. 


55 Foralternative chiastic proposals that involve the entire passage, see Sellin, “Hagar,” 65-66; 
Bouwman, “Hagar, 45; Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 141. Sellin sees the passage developing 
around the allegory in 4:24—27: he pairs 4:21 and 4:31 as intro and conclusion, 4:22-23 and 
4:28-30 as scripture reference and application. He further notes that lexical similarities 
link 4:22 to 4:30 and 4:23 to 4:29, and that 4:24-27 itself exhibits an internal chiasm pair- 
ing the mothers in 4:24b-—25a/4:27 and the Jerusalems in 4:25b/26. Bouwman differs only 
in pairing 4:28 with the claim about Sinai in 4:24b-c. Bachmann's proposal differs from 
Sellin's chiasm in three main ways: 1) he understands 5:1 as the concluding counterpart to 
4:21; 2) he must accordingly group 4:30-31 together as the counterpart to 4:22; and 3) he 
agrees with Bouwman in linking 4:24a-c with 4:28 as discussing the covenants of slavery 
and promise, respectively. These disagreements— particularly the differing treatments of 
4:28—highlight the problematical areas that keep each of these larger proposals from 
being compelling. Bligh, Galatians, 390, proposes an altogether different and more awk- 
ward chiasm with 4:25c (“a slave and the mother of slaves") at its center: A. 4:21-22/4:30, 
B.4:23-24a/4:28—29, C. 4:24b/ 4:27, D. 4:24c/ 4:26c, E. 4:24d/4:26a8, F. 4:25a-b/4:26a0, G. 4:25¢. 
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Galatians 4:29 further defines the flesh/promise typology: not only is one son 
born according to the flesh and the other through a promise, but the fleshly 
son also persecutes (édiwxev) the one born according to Spirit. The verse thus 
introduces the theme of persecution into the typology and recharacterizes the 
one born through promise as the one born according to Spirit. How do these 
modifications fit into Paul's argument? Any answer must account for two fea- 
tures of Gal 4:29: its implicit invocation of Gen 21:9 and the introductory &2A& 
that connects it to the identification of the Galatians as "children of promise" 
in 4:28. I will examine each of these features in turn. 

Ibegin with the allusion to Gen 21:9. Curiously, the biblical account nowhere 
describes Ishmael as *persecuting" Isaac: Gen 21:9 states only that Sarah sees 
Ishmael “playing” or “jesting” (matovta, Lxx; cf. opp. MT) with bim. Sp The key 
theme that Paul introduces into the typology thus has no explicit grounding in 
the Abraham story. 

Before considering the exegetical implications of this observation, I should 
first note that the agitators seem unlikely to dispute Paul's substitution of “per- 
secution" for "playing." The severity of Sarah's reaction—a demand for the 
expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael in Gen 21:10 that Paul cites in Gal 4:30—often 
indicated to later rabbinic interpreters that the seemingly innocuous descrip- 
tion in Gen 21:9 euphemized a more serious offense, with proposals ranging 
from mockery over inheritance to idolatry to sexual immorality to shooting 
arrows at Isaac in an attempt to kill him (cf. Prov 26:18-19).°” As most scholars 
note, Paul’s lack of justification for his substitution suggests that such inter- 
pretations were probably already current in his day. A few interpreters alterna- 
tively propose that the characterization reflects the subsequent hostility that 
arose between the descendants of Ishmael and Isaac (e.g., Ps 83:4-6),59 but the 
extra layer of figuration that this reading requires makes it more easily refut- 
able and therefore less likely. Even if the persecution represents an original 
Pauline gloss, however, challenging this interpretation would require the agi- 
tators to defend the justness of Ishmael's actions toward Isaac, thereby call- 
ing Sarah's divinely affirmed judgment into question. Such a scenario seems 


56  Themr does not have “with Isaac" (21122), but the phrase could easily have been omitted 
as a result of homoioteleuton: PNXA priyn. Regardless, Paul's citation in 4:30 suggests 
that he is working with the Lxx here. 

57 See Gen. Rab. 53.1, t. Sotah 6:6, and the texts discussed in R. Le Déaut, "Traditions 
Targumiques dans le corpus paulinien? (Hebr u, 4 et 12, 24; Gal 4, 29-30; 11 Cor 3, 16), 
Bib 42 (1961): 28-48, 37—43; Callaway, “Mistress,” 98-99; Longenecker, Galatians, 200—206, 
217. 

58 E.g., Wagner, “Les enfants,” 294; Lightfoot, Galatians, 184. 
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improbable, especially if, as I will argue below, the agitators essentially agree 
with Paul’s typological conclusion (cf. Gal 6:12). 

On the positive side, the lack of any reference to persecution in the Genesis 
account does indicate that the present circumstances provide the impetus for 
Paul's characterization of Ishmael’s offense as “persecuting.”°? This observa- 
tion then argues against Angela Standhartinger's proposal that 4:29 identifies 
a potential objection (“Einwand”) to the preceding identification in 4:28. In 
other words, Standhartinger effectively suggests that a lack of persecution by 
the "fleshly" children threatens to undermine the Galatians' status as children 
of promise. According to Standhartinger, Paul subsequently explains this lack 
in 4:30 by arguing that, in Christ, God has permanently cast out the "slavery" 
that motivates such persecution (cf. 3:28).9? Although this proposal makes 
good sense of the initial &Ad, the absence of any such persecution in the 
Genesis text means that Paul would have no reason to raise the issue if the 
persecution were not a present reality. 

The allusion to Gen 21:9 has another significant implication as well: it sug- 
gests that Gal 4:29 helps determine the relevance of the citation of Gen 2110 
in 4:30. This insight, however, challenges the relatively recent suggestions that 
Paul's overall argument contrasts slavery with freedom as a way of reorienting 
the Galatians toward freedom.9! The command to expel the slaves in 4:30 does 
not require a reference to the Galatians' persecution in order to suggest that 
those on the side of slavery will not inherit. Accordingly, establishing a tote/vov 
contrast to indicate the viability of slavery and freedom as options throughout 
history would also not require a reference to persecution.®? Nor does Paul need 
4:29 to introduce the Galatians into the story, as Alain Gignac suggests,9? since 
Gal 4:28 has already identified the Galatians with Isaac. This type of interpreta- 
tion thus finds itself unable to provide a compelling reason for the insertion of 
4:29. At most, the verse would seek to encourage the Galatians toward freedom 
by identifying their persecutors with the alternative option, but this concre- 
tizing of slavery in the persecutors runs counter to the tendency for abstrac- 


59 So also Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 139-40. 

60  Standhartinger, “Zur Freiheit" 300. She thus interprets the persecution as a potential pres- 
ent reality: “die geistlich gezeugten Kinder verfolgt wiirden” (emphasis added). 

61 See Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 151; Gignac, “Paul,” 479; Brawley, “Contextuality,” us, 

62 Brawley, “Contextuality,” us, attributes this significance to 4:29. 

63 Gignac, “Paul,” 479: "Lorsqu'il raconte à nouvelle frais l'histoire des deux frères, c'est pour 
dire à ses narrataires à quels protagonists ils doivent s'identifier, et que cette intrigue est 
la leur." 
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tion that this interpretation requires, suggesting that Paul’s argument actually 
lies in a different direction. 

Indeed, for most interpreters, 4:29 expands the flesh/promise typology in 
order to confirm the Galatians’ identity as children of promise, explain their 
current experience of persecution as typologically grounded, and/or iden- 
tify the persecutors with the fleshly descendants of Abraham. The oc that 
opens 4:29 troubles all of these interpretations, however, since they all build 
on or support the identification in 4:28 whereas, according to LSJ, dc always 
involves some sort of contrast or limitation.6* The N1v accordingly omits the 
conjunction, and many scholars simply ignore it in their discussions of this 
verse. Richard Longenecker at least acknowledges the problem: “On the face of 
it, dAAd introduces a fact that is in contrast to the statement of v 28. Logically, 
however, it provides a transition to the sentence of v 29 (so ‘and’) rather than 
a contrast with v 28.” Tellingly, he offers no lexical support for this reading; it 
derives solely from his understanding of the argument’s logic. Betz grounds his 
similar understanding of the conjunction as “a transition to the next argument 
rather than an indication of contrast” in Bauer’s third definition (“other matter 
for additional consideration’), but all of the examples cited in BDAG involve an 
implicit contrast with the preceding material pp 

Some scholars do take the contrasting nature of dc seriously. I have 
already noted Standhartinger's proposal that it signals a potential objection to 
the identification in 4:28. The aforementioned problems with her interpreta- 
tion then suggest that the AAA introduces a more elliptical contrast. Mußner, 
e.g., suggests that the conjunction presumes an implied phrase along the lines 
of “History repeats!” with 4:29 accordingly specifying an additional, more sinis- 
ter implication of that repetition.56 More commonly, interpreters understand 
4:29 to contrast with the potential implication of 4:28 that, as children accord- 
ing to Isaac, the Galatians should be free from persecution. The verse would 
thus address the seeming incongruity of the Galatians' being children of prom- 
ise (4:28) who yet (&Md) are persecuted (4:29) by portraying that persecution 
as a typological reality.” 


Am 


64 LSJ, “Ad,” 67-68; BDAG, “AMG,” 44-45. 

65 Longenecker, Galatians, 216; Betz, Galatians, 249. See BDAG, “Mà,” 45, meaning 3, which 
cites Matt 11:8; John 7:49; Rom 8:35-37; 1 Cor 10:20; Gal 2:3; and Justin, 1 Apol. 3.1, 10.1. (Betz 
references an earlier edition.) Cf. LSJ, “aAAd,” 68, meaning 11.1. 

66 Mufner, Galaterbrief; 329: "Die Geschichte wiederholt sich!” 

67 So Moo, Galatians, 309; Bouwman, “Hagar, 3143; Burton, Galatians, 266; Meyer, 


“Galatians,” 210. Cf. Martyn, Galatians, 444, who suggests &\A& superficially contrasts a 
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This latter contrast represents the best explanation of the AAA if the iden- 
tification of the promised children remains consistent from 4:28 to 4:29, but 
even it fits rather poorly into the context. Nothing in the letter suggests that the 


»« 


Galatians’ “persecuted” state has called or would call their status as children of 
promise into question—to the contrary, the preceding instances of dtwxw in 
Gal 1:13, 23 both refer to Paul's persecution of the Judean church (cf. 5:11, 632)— 
and 4:30 proceeds to discuss the fate of the persecutors rather than further 
developing the persecution's necessity. This purported concern to justify the 
persecution of Abraham’s promised descendants thus emerges from and leads 
nowhere. The current nature of the persecution in 4:29 also troubles this inter- 
pretation. That is to say, if the experience of persecution were still only a future 
possibility, then the Galatians might indeed question its congruity with being 
a child of promise. As it is, Paul's identification of the Galatians as children of 
promise in 4:28 already takes the current persecution into account. 

I accordingly suggest that the &c instead signifies a shift in the identity 
of Abraham's promised descendants from 4:28 to 4:29. In short, I propose that 
Paul expands the typology so as to include Jewish Christians with the gentile 
Christians (“you”) identified in 4:28 as children of promise.®* The à2A& then 
signals that the simple identification of gentile Christians with Isaac does not 
tell the whole story. Yes, the gentile Christians clearly stand on the promissory 
side of the equation, but they are not the only ones. Yes, gentile Christians align 
with Isaac, but the typology does not therefore indicate that all of Abraham's 
children according to flesh therefore align with Ishmael. 

The two ways in which Paul expands the typology point to this conclusion 
as well. First he introduces the theme of persecution. Although many inter- 
preters—especially scholars of the two-missions persuasion—identify the 
contemporary persecutors with those compelling the Galatians to circumcise,5? 


positive identity claim with a negative persecution claim, but who nevertheless translates 
the conjunction as “moreover.” 

68 So also Broer, “Vertreibe,” 187, 189: "V. 29 [zeigt] daß die Galater [i.e., die Heidenchristen] 
nicht allein gemeint sein kónnen....Paulus an einer Beziehung des ‘nach dem Geist 
Gezeugten' nur auf die Galater auch nicht interessiert sein kann." 

69 So, e.g., Martyn, Galatians, 444—45; Tolmie, Persuading, 170; Willitts, “Isa 54,1,” 207; de Boer, 
“Quotation,” 383; Stanley, Arguing, 132; Witherington, Grace, 337-38; Williams, Galatians, 
131; Fowl, “Abraham’s Story,” 89; Matera, Galatians, 178; Longenecker, Galatians, 216-17; 
Gaston, Paul, 90; Mufsner, Galaterbrief, 331; Hays, “Galatians,” 305-6, all of whom then 
further identify the agitators as the contemporary objects of the expulsion command in 
4:30. Cf. Ridderbos, Galatians, 181, who instead sees 4:30 as a warning to the Galatians. 
Burton, Galatians, 266, also opts for this understanding of the persecution, but then curi- 
ously sees 4:30 as proclaiming the rejection of the Jews more generally. Even interpreters 
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such readings produce several problems. In the first place, Paul’s characteriza- 
tion of his addressees in 4:21 as “those desiring to be under law” (oi b76 vouov 
QéAovtes elvat) indicates that the Galatians themselves would probably not 
have viewed the agitators’ work as “persecution.’”° Galatians 4:29 would there- 
fore have to suggest this viewpoint to the Galatians,” but such over-the-top 
rhetoric could easily (and foreseeably) backfire given the continuing presence 
in the community of the apparently popular “agitators.” Furthermore, the dA 
could then retain its contrasting nature only if it portrayed this “persecution” 
as an unexpected (hence, à2A&) yet necessary implication of the typological 
identification in 4:28.72 Typology, however, does not admit of such predictive 
necessity, not to mention that Paul creates this typological correspondence 
only by importing the reference to persecution into the biblical text. 

More decisively, “[sons of Abraham] according to flesh" would be a singularly 
ineffective way to characterize the Jewish (i.e., circumcised / law observant) 
Christian agitators: it would neither limit the implicated to Christian Jews nor 
would it exclude “enlightened” Christian Jews such as Paul. Since Paul defi- 
nitely excludes the latter and most scholars adopt this interpretation because 
they believe Paul would also exclude non-Christian Jews, this interpretation 
would effectively render meaningless the designation “according to flesh" and 
its counterpart “according to Spirit.” Finally, Cosgrove rightly questions whether 
Paul would ever label such theological debates and disagreements—however 
serious they might be—as "persecution."?? Indeed, the letter's four other refer- 
ences to persecution—two instances describe Paul's earlier attempts to destroy 
the Judean churches (1:13, 23), one appeals to the suffering Paul undergoes for 


who see 4:29 as a general reference to Jewish persecution of Christians often highlight the 
agitators' role in such persecution. See, e.g., Lagrange, Galates, 131; Ellicott, Galatians, 15. 

70 Cf. Siker, Disinheriting, 47 n. 56. 

71 Tolmie, Persuading, 174. 

72 Le., “you are brothers according to Isaac, but this designation implies that you are also 
persecuted like Isaac [and therefore you should regard the agitators as persecutors]." 
Significantly, the dc could not serve to explain the seeming incongruity of being a 
promised yet persecuted Abrahamic descendant if the Galatians do not recognize their 
persecuted status. 

73 Cosgrove, “Law,” 229 n. 39: “The term Stoen is never used in the New Testament of inter- 
nal strife.’ Cf. Cosgrove, Cross, 83-84. Similarly: Moo, Galatians, 310; Byrne, “Jerusalems,” 
228; Schlier, Galater, 226—27; Robinson, “Distinction,” 43; Meyer, “Galatians,” 210-11; Dunn, 
Galatians, 257. See also Ernst Baasland, "Persecution: A Neglected Feature in the Letter to 
the Galatians,” ST 38 (1984): 135-50, 136: “Stwxw functions more or less as a technical term 
for persecution of Christians." 
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preaching the cross rather than circumcision (5:11), and one portrays the agita- 
tors themselves as wanting to avoid being persecuted for the cross of Christ 
(6:12)—all suggest the (likely physical) suffering that Christians receive at the 
hands of Jews. We have no compelling reason to read the persecution in 4:29 
any differently. In fact, Paul’s apparent expectation that the agitators would 
agree with his typological conclusion (cf. 6:12) even explains the freedom he 
feels to import the reference to persecution into the biblical account. This shift 
in typology from flesh/promise in 4:28 to persecutor/persecuted in 4:29 then 
allows for a more favorable mapping of Christian Jews since they clearly share 
in being persecuted by those born “according to flesh.””4 

The substitution of “according to Spirit" (xoà nveðpa) for "through promise" 
(òr emayyeAtas) as the counterpart to the one born “according to flesh" (xoà 
cdpxo) similarly enables the identification of Christian Jews with the promis- 
sory side of the equation. With regard to Isaac, the characterization “according 
to Spirit" must refer to the Spirit's supernatural work in overcoming Sarah's 
barrenness.’”> As the main substance of the Lord's promise to bless the gen- 
tiles (cf. 314)," the Spirit also plays a critical role in relating the gentiles to 
Abraham as his promised children, making Paul's substitution apt. "According 
to Spirit,” however, also covers a third group. Reception of the Spirit qualifies 
Christian Jews as Abrahamic seed, thereby relating them to Abraham in a new 
way and distinguishing them from their fellow Jews. Christian Jews, however, 
do not really receive the Spirit “through promise" in contrast to a more fleshly 
basis: although Abraham's physical descendants were included in the origi- 
nal promise and Paul can speak of their receiving "the promise of the Spirit" 
(314b) when emphasizing their solidarity with the gentiles, the Jews receive 
the Spirit most directly as part of their inheritance through the Abrahamic 
diadyxy (cf. 41—6), i.e., the means highlighted in 4:26-27 that accrues to them 
by virtue of their physical descent. Since, in context, "through promise" would 
suffice to indicate gentile Christians and Isaac but have only an ambiguous 


74 Cf. Robinson, “Distinction,” 43: "There are many references in Paul's writings to persecu- 
tion of Christian Jews by their unbelieving compatriots, but there is little or no ground for 
thinking the Jews persecuted Gentile believers.” All four of the other instances of Soa in 
Galatians refer to the persecution of specifically Jewish Christians. 

75 Contra Burton, Galatians, 266, who suggests that xoxà nveðpa must either refer only 
to the Galatians—i.e., it appears here in the place of xat émayyediav by “a species of 
trajection"—or else indicate that the promise of Isaac's birth also implies the ultimate 
bestowal of the Spirit. The first option seems overly speculative. The second falters in 
that Gal 3:8, 14 relates the promise of the Spirit to God's post-Aqedah promise in Gen 22:18 
(see pp. 124-25 above), not to the promise of Isaac's birth. 

76  Seepp.128-31 
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applicability to Jewish Christians, the switch to “according to Spirit” therefore 
seems intended to broaden the typology to include Jewish Christians as well. 

Galatians 4:29 thus expands the flesh/promise typology so as to include 
Jewish Christians with the gentile Christians on the promissory side of the 
typology. This understanding accounts for the contrasting &M& that opens 4:29 
as well as offering a plausible rationale for the ways in which Paul has modi- 
fied the typology. As the next section will argue, it also explains the connec- 
tion between the verse’s allusion to Gen 21:9 and the citation of Gen 21:10 in 
Gal 4:30. 


Locating Gentile Christians in the Slave (Non-Christian Jew) / 
Free (Christian Jew) Typology (4:30) 


Gal 4:30 
3053 ct Ayet | ypagy; "ExBare thv nadioxny xot tov vidv one, od yàp ur 
xÀxpovoptjcet ó viòç TIS MaLdioxys petà TOO viod Ce EAevGEpac. 


30But what does the scripture say? "Cast out the slave woman and her son, 
for the son of the slave woman shall not inherit with the son of the free 
woman." 


Having made the case in 4:29 that Jewish Christians align with gentile Christians 
and Isaac as Spirit-based children of promise, Paul returns to the slave woman/ 
free woman typology in 4:30 through a citation of Gen 21:10. The two main 
interpretations of the verse accordingly reflect the two predominant ways 
of understanding the slave/free contrast discussed above, i.e., as contrasting 
either Jews and Christians or law-observant and law-free Christian missions 
to the gentiles. Adherents of the former view tend to interpret the citation as 
proclaiming the exclusion of the Jews in favor of the Christians.”” Adherents 
of the two-missions view, in contrast, typically emphasize the citation's initial 
imperative as a command for the Galatians to “cast out" (Expo) the agitators 


77; Eg, Fung, Galatians, 214-15; Borse, Galater, 176-77; Burton, Galatians, 267; Oepke, 
Galater, 152; Lietzmann, Galater, 33; Meyer, “Galatians,” 21; Ellicott, Galatians, 115; 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 184. Not all proponents of a Jew/Christian distinction interpret 4:30 
as proclamation, however. Ridderbos, Galatians, 182, for instance, understands 4:30 as a 
warning; Dunn, Galatians, 258, as command. Betz, Galatians, 251, interprets it as both 
proclamation and warning. The suggestion of Standhartinger, "Zur Freiheit," 300—301, that 
the citation proclaims the expulsion of slavery (cf. 3:28) in Christ and, thus, the expulsion 
of the resulting persecution seems hard to justify, either literarily or historically. 
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and their “children” /sympathizers.”8 A third view, however, seems to have the 
right idea: the citation functions neither as proclamation nor as command but 
as warning.?? 

Susan Eastman makes a strong case for the citation as a warning. Agreeing 
with Martyn that the two women signify modes of birth rather than groups of 
people, Eastman contends that the typical two-missions interpretation essen- 
tially abandons this crucial insight when it comes to 4:30, identifying the slave 
woman to be expelled with the agitators and, accordingly, the free woman with 
Paul. Paul's inclusion of himself as a child of the free Jerusalem above (cf. *our 
mother,” 4:26) and the contrast of his own labor pains (wòivw) in 419 with the 
lack of labor pains (Y 00% wédivovgw) experienced by the free mother in 4:27, 
however, make such identifications awkward and counterintuitive.9? In con- 
trast to the sons, whom Paul clearly concretizes, the women should therefore 
remain metaphorical.*! 

The form of £xBoAs as a second-person singular imperative further trou- 
bles the interpretation of 4:30 as a command. As Eastman shows, Paul never 
uses a scriptural second-person singular imperative to command a group. In 
fact, when he cites the common Deuteronomic refrain to “drive out (é&opeic) 
the wicked person" in 1 Cor 5:13, he pluralizes (&&&pote) the original singular 
imperative to make the command's application to the group clear? Eastman 
accordingly concludes that Gebake remains addressed, as in its OT con- 
text, to Abraham, with the citation then serving as a warning of what will 
happen to those who align with Hagar by choosing birth according to flesh 
(i.e., circumcision). 


78 E.g., Martyn, Galatians, 446; de Boer, “Quotation,” 383; Hays, “Galatians,” 306; Witherington, 
Grace, 338; Hansen, Galatians, 150; Matera, Galatians, 178; Mu&ner, Galaterbrief, 332. 

79 So, eg. Susan G. Eastman, "Cast Out the Slave Woman and her Son’: The Dynamics 
of Exclusion and Inclusion in Galatians 4.30,’ JSNT 28 (2006): 309-36, 327; Schreiner, 
Galatians, 306; Cosgrove, “Law,” 233; Ridderbos, Galatians, 182. Scholars who see warning 
as at least part of the citation's function include Betz, Galatians, 251; Tolmie, Persuading, 
175. Cf. Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 143, who emphasizes the claim's positive aspect by 
identifying it as "eine Re-Orientierung.” 

80 Eastman, “Cast Out,” 317. 

81 Perriman, “Rhetorical Strategy,” 41, accordingly suggests that Paul wants the Galatians to 
cast out “the Sinaitic covenant and its tradition of enslavement.” Cf. Di Mattei, “Allegory,” 
121. While this suggestion does allow the women to remain consistently metaphorical, 
it cannot overcome the other problems identified above with a “command? interpretation 
of 4:30. 

82 Eastman, "Cast Out,” 323; Eastman, Mother Tongue, 133. The refrain appears in Deut 17:7; 
19:19; 21:21; 22:21, 24; and 24:7. 
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Eastman convincingly disputes the view of 4:30 as a command. Indeed, 
the significance of inheritance throughout Paul’s Abrahamic argument and 
his apparent replacement of the Lxx’s petà tod viod pov Ioaax with pete tod 
viod tig eAcvéeac—language plainly derived from the slave/free contrast in 
Gal 4:21-5:1—suggest that the citation’s main significance lies in its exclusion 
of the slave woman's son from the inheritance. If it represents a Pauline modi- 
fication, the emphatic double negative ob... uy “Anpovouycet that replaces 
the Lxx’s où... xAnpovouycet would further support this conclusion.® Finally, 
Jeffrey Siker’s observation that both Paul’s conclusion in 4:31 and his conclud- 
ing exhortation in 5:1 refer to freedom without mentioning a need to cast any- 
one out shows that the command in 4:30 has at most a secondary role in the 
overall argument.9^ 

Nevertheless, Eastman’s analysis falters in adopting a key tenet of the two- 
missions view: she interprets the two mothers as metaphors for “the imposi- 
tion of the Sinai covenant on Gentile Christians” and “the divine promise,” 
respectively.®> Paul, however, identifies the women simply as two 8ia6fjxou—an 
identification echoed in the citation’s correlation of the two women with the 
inheritance prospects of their respective sons—saying nothing about impo- 
sition on gentiles. Accordingly, as I argued with respect to 4:24-27, the two 
women do serve as metaphors of Abrahamic descent, but they represent the 
testaments that give birth to non-Christian Jews (i.e., the Sinaitic 8100101) and 
Christian Jews (i.e., the Abrahamic d1a6yxm). 

This understanding of the women as distinguishing between non-Christian 
and Christian Jews then clarifies how 4:30 functions as a warning. The passage 
begins in 4:21 with a rhetorical question asking whether those desiring to be 
under the law actually listen (dxovete) to the law. As Joel Willitts notes, it is 
only here in Gal 4:30 that the law—now glossed as “the scripture" (9j ypoq1))— 
finally “speaks” (Aéye).86 Read with an emphasis on its latter half, the citation 
of Gen 21:10 corresponds to the initial question in 4:21 by warning that becom- 
ing children of Abraham through the fleshly "birth" of circumcision—and, 
thus, as the intervening material has established, becoming children of a slave 


83 Byrne, “Jerusalems,” 229. Paul's citation also omits the two demonstrative pronouns that 
appear after each instance of matdicxy in the Lxx. 

84 Siker, Disinheriting, 47. Cf. Bachmann, Antijudaismus, 138—43. Siker also questions whether 
Paul would have had the authority to command that the Galatians cast out "authoritative 
leaders." 

85 Eastman, "Cast Out,” 313. 

86 Willitts, "Context," 198, 207 n. 54. Cf. Hays, “Galatians,” 306; Wagner, "Les enfants," 294. 
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woman—would disqualify the gentiles from sharing in Abraham’s promised 
inheritance. The gentile Christians are indeed children of promise (4:28), but 
(dd, 4:30) they are children of promise and Abrahamic heirs because they 
are united with the Jewish Christian sons of the free woman in Christ. If they 
instead seek to establish Abrahamic descent by becoming Jews through the 
Sinaitic Soso, they will effectively disinherit themselves. 

The two &XA& phrases in Gal 4:29 and 30 accordingly complement one 
another. Just as 4:29 evokes Gen 21:9 to establish that Jewish Christians must 
unite with gentile Christians to receive the Spirit that makes them children of 
promise, so 4:30 cites Gen 21:10 to establish that gentile Christians must unite 
with Jewish Christians to inherit from Abraham as the sons of the free woman. 
In other words, these two verses use Gen 21:9-10 to connect the typology of 
the enslaved and free mothers with the typology of the sons born according 
to flesh and through promise. Galatians 4:21-30 therefore once again demon- 
strates the interdependence of Jews and gentiles in Christ. 

Finally, I should note that this analysis of 4:30 as a warning in no way miti- 
gates the clear implication that non-Christian Jews will not share in the prom- 
ised inheritance. As Ingo Broer notes, this so-called “disinheriting of the Jews" 
has often led scholars to indict this passage as anti-Jewish.9" Paul, however, 
has not "disinherited" anyone. He does deny Israel a share in the inheritance 
promised to the Abrahamic seed, but he denies them this share because he 
contends that Israel is not, nor has it ever been, Abraham's promised seed. The 
seed must be a son of both Abraham and God, a role that only Christ and the 
union of Jews and gentiles in him fulfill. Thus, while Paul's argument might 
disabuse the Jews of a popular misconception, it does not actually disinherit 
them since, according to Paul, they were never actually in line to receive this 
inheritance in the first place. 


The Concluding Summary and Exhortation in 4:31-52: Gentile 
Christians Must Stand Firm with Their Free Jewish Counterparts 
Gal 4:31-5a 


31816, &deAGol, oùx EqLEV TaALdlaxns TExva AMAA cfc EAevOEpac. "len EXevOspa 
Duëc Xptotds MAevddpwoev: othxete ot xod yh ruv Cuy@ Sovrclac évéxecOs. 


87 Broer, “Vertreibe,” 175. 
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3!Therefore, brothers, we are not children of a slave woman but of the free 
woman. 5!aFor freedom Christ set us free; "stand firm, therefore, and do not 
submit again to a yoke of slavery. 


Although scholars have proposed other endpoints,*? the summary and derived 
exhortation in Gal 4:31-51 provide the most fitting conclusion for Paul's 
Abrahamic argument.®? Supporting this interpretation, the inferential 616 in 
4:31 ties this verse to the preceding argument while the themes of freedom and 
slavery—themes that do not appear again explicitly until 5:13—unite 53 and 
4:31 both to each other and to the larger Abrahamic argument in 4:21-30. The 
Se and personal appeal (żyw Madoc Aéyw byiv) that open 5:2 then signal the 
next phase of Paul's argument, which discusses the implications of circumci- 
sion for a person's relationship to the law and to Christ.9° 

As it has throughout this analysis, identifying whom the first-person plurals 
signify proves critical to understanding 4:31-5:1. A scholarly consensus regards 
them as inclusive of all Christians.?! In favor of this reading, 4:29-30 has just 
established the unity of Jewish and gentile Christians as children of promise 
and of the free woman. Paul also prefaces his conclusion by again addressing 
the Galatians with the familial “brothers” in 4:31. Furthermore, the exhortation 
in 51b for the Galatians not to submit to a yoke of slavery "again" could easily 
suggest that Paul includes them in the “us” whom Christ has freed in 51a. 

Nevertheless, a reading that limits Paul's first-person plural references 
to Jewish Christians better fits the argument. In the first place, this reading 
maintains the consistency of Paul’s practice throughout his Abrahamic argu- 
ment of using the first-person plurals to highlight his Jewish background. 


88 For 4:30 as the end of the passage, see Cosgrove, "Law," 232-33; Bligh, Galatians, 409; 
Lagrange, Galates, 132-33. For 4:31, see Becker, “Galater,” 71; Hansen, Galatians, 151; Dunn, 
Galatians, 258-59; Matera, Galatians, 180; Rohde, Galater, 206; Burton, Galatians, 268; 
Schlier, Galater, 228; Ridderbos, Galatians, 182. 

89 Galatians 4:31 seems unlikely to derive its claim (616) from the immediately preceding 
citation in 4:30. Since “our” status as children of the free woman could hardly rest on “our” 
not being cast out, the inference would have to result from *our" being heirs, an implied 
claim that would beg the question. Cf. Burton, Galatians, 268, who notes that 4:30 does 
not lead intuitively to the conclusion in 4:31. 

90  Forasimilar defense of 51 as the endpoint, see Légasse, Galates, 342-43; Malan, “Strategy,” 
425. 

91 Notable exceptions include Robinson, "Distinction," 45, who similarly argues that all first- 
person references in 4:21-5:1 refer to Jewish Christians, and Martin, “Brother,” 16-38, who 
identifies even the second-person pronoun in 4:28 as referring to the Jewish Christian 
agitators. Cf. Martin, “Apostasy,” 450-56. 
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Second, I have argued above that Paul consistently interprets the slave woman/ 
free woman contrast in terms of non-Christian and Christian Jews, respec- 
tively. Finally, 4:31 claims not only that “we” are children of the free woman 
but also that “we” are not children of a slave woman. At no point, however, 
does 4:21-30 ever consider the possibility that gentile Christians descend from 
a slave woman. To the contrary, 4:28 simply asserts their status as children of 
promise. 

Both the slave/free typology in 4:24—27, 30 and the flesh/promise typology 
in 4:28-29 do, however, seek to differentiate Christian Jews from the non- 
Christian Jews whom Paul identifies as corresponding to the son of the slave 
woman. Galatians 4:24—27 goes against convention by aligning non-Christian 
Jews with the slave woman Hagar while reserving the status of free children 
for Christian Jews. Galatians 4:28—29 then links Jewish Christians with the gen- 
tile children of promise rather than the Jewish children of the flesh. In other 
words, each section of the argument seeks to establish that Jewish Christians 
are children of the free woman and not, as Paul's typologies might otherwise 
seem to suggest, children of the slave woman. 

As a strict reference to Jewish Christians, then, Gal 4:31 summarizes the 
most salient point of 4:21-30: Jewish Christians are sons of the free woman. 
Paul thus once again arrives at the same conclusion that appeared in 3:6-14 
and 315-4:n, namely, that Christ has freed the Jewish Christians from the very 
slavery that “those desiring to be under law" (4:21) effectively want to embrace. 
In other words, as the indications of Christian unity in 4:31-5:1—i.e., the voc- 
ative ddeAgot in 4:31 and the indication of former slavery for the gentiles in 
5:1—attest, Christ has freed the Jewish Christians to become like gentiles; the 
gentile Christians therefore need to stand firm and refrain from becoming like 
non-Christian Jews.9? 


Children of Promise Conclusion 


Examining Paul's final appeal to Abraham in Gal 4:21-523, Part 111 has argued 
that applying the principal insights from the previous chapters of this book 


92 Burton, Galatians, 267, notes that the lack of an article before maidioxys signals a 
"qualitative emphasis." 

93 Cf. Robinson, "Distinction, 44-45, who, despite some differences in details, reaches a 
similar conclusion with regard to the arguments in Gal 3:13-14, 3:23-29, and 41—u: “The 
appeal to the Gentile Galatians is based on, and proceeds from, the true position of 
believing Jews." 
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produce a more compelling and coherent argument than interpreters have 
usually found. Chapter 7 accordingly showed that a testamentary understand- 
ing of the óta6f]xot best explains the logical twists and turns in Paul's typo- 
logical allegory of the two mothers. Chapter 8 then argued that the slave/free 
and flesh/promise typologies each distinguish different groups of Abrahamic 
descendants, with the former distinguishing non-Christian and Christian Jews, 
the latter, Jews and Christian gentiles. 

Read in this way, the argument of 4:21-5:1 proceeds as follows. Having asked 
in 4:21 whether those who desire to be under law actually listen to the law, 
Paul summarizes the story of Abraham’s sons and their mothers so as to high- 
light the slave/free contrast of the mothers (4:22) and the fleshly/promissory 
natures of their respective sons' births (4:23). He develops these typologies 
in turn. 

Paul identifies the two mothers as Gage in 4:24-27. The slave woman 
Hagar he associates with the Sinaitic 61094y on the grounds that this nonadop- 
tive testament also gives birth into slavery, i.e., it fails to liberate its “children” 
from the general human slavery to the ototyeta (4:24c-d; cf. 41-11). Locating 
this "Hagar-Sinai mountain" in Arabia (4:25a) then enables Paul to distance the 
tax, from its normally close association with Jerusalem so that he can con- 
nect the two through their shared slavery to the ctovyeta (4:25b-c), a move that 
effectively restricts the Sinaitic testament's relevance to the present Jerusalem 
since the Jerusalem above is free (4:25c-26a). While Paul can assume the slav- 
ery of the Sinaitic testament's children, he must argue for the freedom of those 
Jews who participate in the adoptive Abrahamic 61«8yxy. He makes this argu- 
ment by citing Isa 54:1 in Gal 4:27, a verse that identifies Jerusalem as a barren 
woman who gains a multitude of children without ever giving birth. That is to 
say, she must receive her children through adoption, thereby indicating the 
involvement of the Abrahamic 8ta89j4. Since this type of Abrahamic descent 
also qualifies its participants as sons of God, Paul christens this Jerusalem “the 
Jerusalem above" and identifies it as the mother of Christian Jews, i.e., of Jews 
who have received the divine Spirit of sonship. 

Galatians 4:28 engages the more straightforward typology of fleshly and 
promissory births, a distinction that naturally differentiates Jews from Christian 
gentiles as descendants of Abraham. The seemingly straightforward nature of 
this typology proves deceiving, however, since Paul does not want to suggest 
that all Jews necessarily fall on the fleshly side. Accordingly, in 4:29 he expands 
the flesh/promise typology by respectively identifying the two groups as 
persecutor/persecuted and by substituting “according to Spirit” for “through a 
promise” as the key characteristic of this promissory birth. Since non-Christian 
Jews persecuted Christian Jews and reception of the Spirit differentiated the 
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latter from the former, these expansions both serve to unite the Jewish 
Christians with their gentile siblings on the promissory side of the typology. 
Similarly, 4:30 warns that only Abraham’s sons by the free woman will inherit. 
The gentile Christians must therefore unite with the children of the free 
woman—i.e., the Jewish Christians—if they want to share in the Abrahamic 
seed's inheritance. 

The passage thus fittingly concludes Paul's discussion of Abrahamic descent 
by once again affirming the interdependence of Jew and gentile in Christ. Just 
as the Jewish Christians must identify with the gentile Christians as children of 
promise, so the gentile Christians must stand firm in freedom with their Jewish 
Christian counterparts (4:31-5:1). The typology of the free woman's promised 
children accordingly finds fulfillment only in the union of Jewish Christians 
(e, the children of the free woman) and gentile Christians (i.e., the children 
of promise). 


Conclusion 


CHAPTER 9 


Jewish Sons, Christ the Seed, and the Gentile 
Children of Promise 


Summary: Abrahamic Descent in Galatians 


This book began with the observation that Gal 3-4 defends Paul's law-free 
gospel with three main arguments, each of which invokes a different image 
of Abrahamic descent: “sons” in 3:6-14, “seed” in 315-4:n, and “children of 
promise" in 4:21-5:1. Finding current interpretations of these Abrahamic argu- 
ments to be logically problematical, collectively inconsistent, and/or generally 
unpersuasive, it then set its task as seeking a more coherent and persuasive 
version of Paul's argument. Such an argument has indeed emerged,! with the 
recognition that Galatians treats the Abrahamic Safe as a Hellenistic adop- 
tive testament providing the key insight. 

Part 1 examined the "sons of Abraham" (3:7) designation within the context 
of 3:6-14, arguing that it must refer specifically to Jews and not to Christians. 
Understood in this way, the initial appeal to Abraham in 3:6—7 does not rede- 
fine Abrahamic sonship based on nistg, as interpreters typically suppose; 
rather, it highlights níottc-based righteousness as an essential component in 
Jewish claims to Abrahamic sonship. Not only does this reading better accord 
with how the Galatians themselves would likely have heard 3:6-7, but it also 
avoids the numerous significant theological and contextual problems that the 
broadening interpretation creates. Furthermore, it provides an initial claim 
with which everyone involved could agree, albeit with different views on 
what constitutes the requisite expression of mictts. The burden of 3:6-14 then 
becomes justifying Paul's understanding of this niotıç as a “hearing of faith" 
rather than a faithfulness expressed through "works of law" (cf. 3:2, 5). 

Accordingly, 3:810 argues that faith considered apart from works of law 
must ground the righteousness presumed by the Abrahamic blessing to the 
gentiles since, by definition, no gentile could attain righteousness under the 
law and remain a gentile. Galatians 3:11-12 then establishes that even the Jews’ 
justification truly rests not on their law observance but on the faith that moti- 
vates their observance. This distinction between law observance and faith 


1 The book does find a slight logical blip in 3:20, where Paul's argument seems to assume that a 
mediator must represent more than one person. This blip, however, does not undermine his 
larger point in 3:20. See pp. 195-96. 
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paves the way for a christological twist in 313-14: by becoming accursed under 
law, Christ effectively severs the tie between faith and law observance (3:13). 
He thereby enables the Abrahamic blessing promised to the gentiles—i.e., the 
Spirit of divine sonship—to come in him to those justified by the hearing of 
faith (34a), including those Jews who rejoin the nations by dying to the law 
and believing into Christ (314b; cf. 2:15, 19-20). For reasons that the ensuing 
arguments in 3:15-4:11 and 4:21—5: further explain, the Jewish sons of Abraham 
thus fully become Abraham's promised descendants only by surrendering 
their status as traditional sons of Abraham, an act of faith that conforms them 
to the image of Isaac in the Agedah and proves them to be sons worthy of their 
forefather's example (cf. 3:6—7). 

Part 11 examined the Abrahamic “seed” (3:16, 29) language in the context of 
3:15-4:11, arguing that the identification of Christ as the sole Abrahamic seed in 
3:16 arises out of Paul's understanding of the Abrahamic af as an instru- 
ment of testamentary adoption ratified by God after the Aqedah in Gen 22. The 
promised Abrahamic seed must accordingly be a son of both Abraham and 
God, a condition fulfilled initially by Christ (316) and subsequently by those 
united in him (3:29). The Jews and gentiles therefore both require incorpora- 
tion into Christ to inherit as Abraham's seed, but they require this incorpo- 
ration for different reasons. For Jewish sons of Abraham, incorporation into 
Christ protects them from the curse of the law so that they might share in the 
gentiles’ Abrahamic blessing, i.e., share in the Spirit that qualifies them as sons 
of God. For gentiles who receive the Spirit of divine sonhip as a result of God's 
Abrahamic promise to bless the nations, incorporation into Christ enables 
them to share in the Jews' Abrahamic sonship. The resulting union of Jew and 
gentile in Christ—the union, that is, of the Jewish sons of Abraham and the 
gentile sons of God—then constitutes the single divine Abrahamic seed who 
inherits (3:29). 

This understanding of the Abrahamic seed enables Paul's identification of 
Christ as Abraham's seed in 3:16 to support the verse's earlier argument for the 
seed's singular nature. Paul highlights this singular nature because of its impli- 
cations for the law. Since God could not supplement the ratified Abrahamic 
cadh by adding heirs (335), the singular nature of the Abrahamic seed 
proves that the law—which was given to a plurality of Israelites—cannot 
qualify a person to receive the inheritance promised to the Abrahamic seed 
(3:19-20). More positively, the singular nature of the seed explains the need for 
the law: as long as Abraham's descendants were numbered among the nations, 
God could not fulfill his promise to bless the nations with the Spirit of divine 
adoption without creating multiple Abrahamic seeds. He therefore gave the 
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law to distinguish Abraham’s descendants from the nations, thereby excepting 
them from the promise. 

Ultimately, however, the law cannot annul God's previously ratified promise 
to Abraham to bless all the nations, including Israel (3:17-18). Instead, the law 
separates the Jews from the nations so that they cannot receive the Abrahamic 
blessing to the gentiles without transgressing the law and incurring its curse. 
It accordingly ensures that the Jews cannot receive the Spirit apart from 
their incorporation into Christ, thereby enforcing the singular nature of the 
Abrahamic seed. At the same time, by exposing Israel’s sinfulness, the law also 
promotes faith as the true source of righteousness. The law itself thus provides 
the Jews with the theological resources they need to die to the law and embrace 
the incorporation into Christ that the law’s segregating function necessitates. 
The resulting step of faith both fulfills and ends the law’s role (cf. Rom 10:4). 

Galatians 3:23-4:11 argues for this end of the law based on the dual nature 
of Abraham’s singular seed. On the one hand, the gentiles’ status as in-Christ 
heirs of Abraham proves that the Jews in Christ are no longer under the 
Tradaywyds of the law (3:23-29). On the other hand, the Jewish Christians’ sta- 
tus as Spirit-filled, adopted sons of God proves that the gentile Christians are 
also sons/heirs of God and thus no longer enslaved to the ototyeta (41-1), a 
slavery to which they would again be subject were they to come under the law. 
The appeal to Abrahams seed therefore undercuts any possible motivation for 
the gentile Galatians to come under the Jewish law. 

Finally, Part 111 examined the “children of promise” (4:28) language in the 
context of 4:21-51, arguing that the phrase designates specifically gentile heirs 
of Abraham. Understood in this way, the Isaac-Ishmael typology implied in 
4:28 serves to contrast Christian gentiles with Abraham's children according 
to the flesh, i.e., with the Jews. Lest the Galatians understand this conclusion 
to indict Christian Jews as well, however, Paul first differentiates between non- 
Christian and Christian Jews in 4:24—27 by interpreting the enslaved Hagar and 
the free Sarah typologically as, respectively, the nonadoptive Sinaitic testament 
and the adoptive Abrahamic testament. Galatians 4:29-30 then merges these 
two paradigms to show that the full typology of the free children of promise 
ultimately finds fulfillment only in the union of Jewish Christians (i.e., the chil- 
dren of the free woman) and gentile Christians (i.e., the children of promise) 
in Christ. The passage accordingly concludes by exhorting the gentile Galatian 
Christians to stand firm with their free Jewish counterparts (4:31-5:1). 

To summarize, then, I have argued that the promised Abrahamic "seed" who 
inherits must be both a son of Abraham and, because of Abraham’s divine 
adoption through the Soso, a son of God. The dual nature of this singular 
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seed accordingly enables “sons of Abraham’ to retain its traditional denotation 
signifying Jews, i.e., Abraham's physical descendants through Isaac and Jacob. 
“Children of promise,” in contrast, refers to those gentiles who, having received 
the Spirit of divine sonship as a result of God’s promise to bless the nations év 
Afpoaäu, become Abrahamic descendants through their union with the Jews in 
Christ. This model of Abrahamic descent thus creates an interdependence in 
which the Jews’ reception of the Abrahamic inheritance depends on the bless- 
ing of the gentiles, the gentiles’ reception depends on the physical descent of 
the Jews, and everyone’s reception depends on Christ, the sole seed. 

Differentiating Paul's three images of Abrahamic descent therefore enables 
a coherent model of that descent to emerge in Galatians. Moreover, in con- 
trast to more typical interpretations, this model actually produces a coherent 
argument in Gal 3-4 that accords with Paul's persuasive intent, i.e., it produces 
an argument that the gentile Galatians could easily comprehend and that the 
Jewish agitators could not easily refute. In light of these proposed advantages, 
however, it becomes necessary to account for the apparent absence of this 
interpretation from the letter's extensive history of interpretation. I have iden- 
tified two factors in particular that help to explain this omission. 

First, the extant interpretive tradition largely begins with interpreters who 
were likely unfamiliar with the Hellenistic practice of testamentary adoption 
on which this model of Abrahamic descent depends. The earliest eastern inter- 
preter—namely, Irenaeus—does seem to have understood the Abrahamic 
dia8yxy in the sense of an adoptive testament (see, especially, Epid. 8). 
Other early interpretations, however, come either from western scholars 
more familiar with Roman law—which did not provide for true testamentary 
adoption—or from eastern scholars after the apparent decline/demise of tes- 
tamentary adoption in the centuries after Paul. Without an understanding 
of the Abrahamic õıaðýxn’s adoptive nature, the argument no longer implies 
Abraham’s divine adoption or, consequently, the dual nature of the Abrahamic 
seed. Not only does this loss of the seed's dual nature make it difficult to pro- 
vide a cogent explanation for Paul's asserted identification of Christ as the 
seed, but it also eliminates the primary rationale for distinguishing the letter's 
three images of Abrahamic descent. 

Second, the extant interpretive tradition emerges from the context of 
an established gentile church with growing anti-Jewish tendencies. It thus 
emerges out of a significantly different cultural situation than the situation 
that Paul addresses when writing to the fledgling, pro-Jewish gentile Christians 
in first-century Galatia. These different cultural settings produce very different 
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readings of the claim in 3:7 that “oi &x miotews, these are sons of Abraham.” The 
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Galatians, for their part, would have had little reason to question the tradi- 
tional understanding of “sons of Abraham" as an established designation for 
Jews and, therefore, little reason to read 3:7 as redefining this sonship. In con- 
trast, due in large part to the clear inclusion of gentiles in the Abrahamic seed 
in Gal 3:29 and the conflating of Abraham’s “seed” (3:16, 29) with his “sons” 
(3:7) that results from a nonadoptive reading of Gal 3—4, later interpreters have 
approached this text with the preunderstanding that gentile Christians com- 
prise at least part of the "sons of Abraham" This perceived change from the 
traditional understanding of Abrahamic sonship then enables the possibility 
that 3:7 effects this change by redefining the sons of Abraham based solely 
on leng, Furthermore, once interpreters have read 3:7 as a redefinition, they 
can interpret the surrounding argument in such a way that it contains enough 
apparent support to make this reading seem viable despite the substantial 
problems that it creates. 

In short, then, I suggest that the seeming novelty of the proposed read- 
ing derives from a rather significant lacuna in the history of interpretation, 
namely, the lack of any roughly contemporary interpretations. In the hundred 
years or so between the writing of Galatians and the writing of the first extant 
interpretations, the church lost touch with the Hellenistic legal setting of 
Paul's argument and, based largely on Galatians itself, further developed their 
understanding of Abrahamic sonship. The former development eliminated 
the ability to understand Paul's crucial appeals to the practice of testamentary 
adoption; the latter gave rise to (problematical) new possibilities of interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, these two developments, evident in even the earliest extant 
interpretations of Galatians, have remained largely in place over the ensuing 
two thousand years, making it highly unlikely that this proposed interpretation 
of Abrahamic descent would make an appearance. Indeed, it is only the rela- 
tively recent recognition that Hellenistic societies likely continued the ancient 
practice of testamentary adoption into the common era that has enabled this 
robust challenge to the problematical models of Abrahamic descent that have 
prevailed in interpretations of Galatians since the second century. 


Key Implications 


This concluding section highlights a few of the more significant implications 
of this book. I begin with a methodological observation. Chapter 1 argued 
that Paul's persuasive intent should function as a crucial constraint on inter- 
pretations of his argument. In other words, it argued that we should prefer 
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interpretations that better fit the letter’s reconstructed rhetorical situation. 
This criterion has proven to be exceedingly helpful for exposing implausible 
readings of Paul’s argument in Galatians. I suggest that it could prove equally 
useful for interpreting other epistles. 

Of course, as Chapter 1 also noted, the interdependence of the rhetorical 
situation and Paul’s argument makes it impossible to resolve one completely 
without resolving the other: just as the rhetorical situation provides a check 
on interpretations of Paul’s argument, so the interpretation of Paul’s argument 
helps to determine the nature of the rhetorical situation. I will accordingly 
now revisit some of the introductory issues discussed in Chapter 1 to see what 
further light the proposed argument in Galatians might shed. 

First, with regard to the disputed question of the location of the Galatian 
churches, I am inclined to agree with William Ramsay: the grounding of the 
letter’s argument in Hellenistic law suggests that the letter addresses churches 
in Hellenistic southern Galatia.? It is, of course, possible that Paul instead 
writes to churches in Celtic northern Galatia and simply misjudges his audi- 
ence’s probable cultural competency. In the absence of compelling evidence 
to the contrary, however, the ability to match Paul’s argumentation with his 
audience’s cultural background makes a strong case for destinations in south- 
ern Galatia. 

As for the agitators and their message, a scholarly consensus assumes that 
much of Paul’s Abrahamic argument in Galatians responds directly to claims 
the agitators have made. In particular, the “surprising” introduction in 3:7 of the 
“sons of Abraham’—a designation that appears nowhere else in the Pauline 
corpus—suggests to many interpreters not only that the agitators have already 
introduced this topic but also that it constitutes the primary point of dispute 
in the Galatian controversy. I have argued, however, that 3:7 does not make 
the radical claim about Abrahamic sonship that scholars widely assume but 
instead invokes Abrahamic sonship to make a (more expected) point about 
justification by faith. As for the unusual “sons of Abraham" designation, Paul's 
need to reserve his more customary "seed" language for Christ and those in him 
explains his use of this alternative description to designate Jews in 3:7. 

Shorn of this crucial evidence in 3:7, the case for the agitators' introduction 
of Abraham derives primarily from the perception that Abraham truly sup- 
ports only the agitators' position. That is to say, it derives from the perceived 
weakness of Paul's case when contrasted with the strength of the agitators' 
presumed Abrahamic appeal. Paul himself, after all, provides no indication 


2 Ramsay, Galatians, 180. 
3 E.g., Martyn, Galatians, 299—300. 
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that his arguments seek to rebut the agitators’ use of Abraham. He never attri- 
butes any specific Abrahamic claims to the agitators, nor does he ever link 
their argument to Abraham. To the contrary, he always places their call for cir- 
cumcision in the context of obeying the law and achieving righteousness (e.g. 
5:3; 612-13; cf. 21-21; 4:8-11), never in the context of determining Abrahamic 
descent. Furthermore, Paul’s argument in Galatians clearly uses Abraham to 
relativize the law's significance (e.g., 3:17-18). The demonstration of a coherent 
Abrahamic argument in Gal 3-4 therefore suggests that Paul introduces the 
concept of Abrahamic descent into the discussion as a way of countering the 
agitators' insistence on law observance. 

James Ropes similarly argues that Paul introduces Abraham into the discus- 
sion but finds this introduction superfluous since Gal 3:2-5 has already con- 
clusively demonstrated the sufficiency of faith for the gentile Galatians. Ropes 
therefore accounts for Paul's inclusion of an Abrahamic argument by propos- 
ing that 3:6 shifts to address a second oppositional group in Galatia, namely 
"spiritual perfectionists" with no appreciation of Christianity's Jewish roots.* 
Scholars rightly reject this proposal based on the absence of any clear differ- 
entiation between opponents in the letter. My analysis of Paul's Abrahamic 
argument, however, also provides a way to resolve Ropes's initial quandary, as 
I will now show. 

Galatians 3:2-5 decisively proves the sufficiency of faith for the gentile 
Galatians only if one accepts Paul’s dichotomy between “works of law” and 
the “hearing of faith.” It is precisely on this point, however, that the agitators 
would probably balk. Rather than distinguishing between law and faith, the 
agitators seem more likely to have espoused the typical Jewish view that justi- 
fying faith ultimately finds expression in law observance, hence Paul's need to 
specify that 3:2 and 3:5 have the “hearing of faith” in view rather than simply 
“faith.” As Part I argues, 3:6-14 then serves largely to establish this dichotomy 
between a justification by faith that includes “works of law” and a justification 
based solely on “[the hearing of] faith.” The need to counter the agitators’ posi- 
tion and justify his proposed distinction thus explains Paul’s introduction of 
Abraham. 

A final proposed implication of Pauls Abrahamic argument for the 
agitators—namely, the contention of Nikolaus Walter and Mark Nanos that 
the establishing of Christ rather than Isaac as the one true Abrahamic seed in 


4 Ropes, Singular Problem, 7-1. Cf. Lütgert, Gesetz, 60-61. 
5 Significantly, then, the agitators would not have argued, e.g., that a person needs faith and 
law observance, a position that presumes a distinction between the two. 
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3:16 points to a non-Christian Jewish opposition—also appears unwarranted.® 
The major difficulty with this view lies in the lack of explicit argumentation for 
the seed’s identification with Christ: as Chapter 5 showed, the line of reasoning 
in 3:15-20 focuses on establishing the seed's singular nature—a point equally 
amenable to an identification of the seed with Isaac—rather than its identity. 
The subsequent appeal to Isaac as Abraham’s paradigmatic “child of promise” 
in 4:28 proves difficult for this view as well. In accordance with these observa- 
tions, my suggestion that Christ’s status as the single seed derives from the 
seed's dual nature removes the need to posit a specifically anti-Isaac polemic 
and, thus, the proposed implication of non-Christian Jewish opposition. 

This book has significant implications for Paul’s theology as well. For exam- 
ple, in contrast to recent scholarly skepticism, it suggests that Paul espouses 
the traditional Christian doctrines of the virgin birth and the incarnation.’ It 
also affirms Paul’s advocacy of justification by faith, albeit in a modified form 
that accounts for Douglas Campbell’s critique of more traditional construals.® 

The theological implications extend far beyond simply confirming tradi- 
tional doctrines, however, especially with regard to the role of the law and the 
interdependence of Jews and gentiles in Christ. As the summary above notes, 
Galatians argues that God gives the law to resolve a dilemma. His dia8yxy 
with Abraham requires 1) that he bless Abraham’s descendants along with 
all the other nations and 2) that the promised inheritance come to only one 
Abrahamic seed. God, however, cannot bless Abraham’s descendants with 
the Spirit without creating multiple Abrahamic seeds, i.e., multiple sons of 
Abraham who are also sons of God (335-20). He therefore gives the law to 
remove the Jews from the nations so that they cannot receive the promised 
blessing apart from Christ. In other words, Paul argues that God gave the law 
to compel the Jews into Christ, a task the law achieves through its dual roles 
of emphasizing trust in God (3:23-29) and separating Israel from the nations 
(41-11). 

By tying the role of the law to the coming of the promised Abrahamic seed, 
this interpretation resolves one of the principal issues that has plagued the 
New Perspective, namely, what—from Paul's viewpoint—was the problem 
with the law? Paul does not object to law observance because it is mediated 


6 Walter, “Paulus,” 354; Nanos, Irony, 154—55. Cf. John Muddiman, “An Anatomy of Galatians,” in 
Crossing the Boundaries: Essays in Biblical Interpretation in Honor of Michael D. Goulder (eds. 
Stanley E. Porter, et al: B1s 8; Leiden: Brill), 257—70, 266, who draws a similar implication 
from the more general fact that Paul appeals to Abraham at all. 

7 Seepp.235-43. 

8 See pp. 58-60. 
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instead of directly given, because it is bilateral instead of unilateral, because 
it focuses on human activity in contrast to divine activity, or even because it 
involves doing instead of believing. No, Paul objects to law observance because 
the law’s purpose was to remove the Jews from the realm of the promised 
blessing—i.e., the nations—so that they could not share in that blessing apart 
from Christ. In short, then, he argues that the law pertains strictly to Jews and 
fulfills its ultimate purpose when Jews transgress it in faith to unite with the 
accursed-under-law Christ. Coming under law therefore proves incompatible 
with being in Christ (cf. Gal 5:24). 

Equally significant, this reading of Paul's argument offers no reason to sug- 
gest that Christ either annuls the law or disbands Israel; Galatians maintains 
Israel's status throughout as God's chosen people under the Mosaic d1a8yxy, 
with all the inherent blessings and responsibilities that that relationship 
entails.? The consistent distinguishing of Israel from the church—i.e., from 
Abraham's seed— suggests that the oft-debated "Israel of God" on whom Paul 
wishes mercy in Gal 6:6 refers to traditional Israel.!? The consistent distin- 
guishing of Israel from the nations reflects the truth that, because of the law, 
both Christ's role and the gospel itself actually differ for Jews and gentiles: the 
two groups need Christ for different reasons. This distinction then explains not 
only why Paul and the Jerusalem apostles differentiate the gospels of uncir- 
cumcision and circumcision in 2:7, but also why these gospels require distinct 
apostolates in 2:8-9.! At the same time, these differences between Jews and 
gentiles enable their interdependence in Christ in a way that avoids any hint of 
supersessionism. This construal also upholds the righteousness of God, allow- 
ing him to remain faithful to his promises to Abraham and the Jews without 
showing them partiality in comparison to the gentiles, a theme to which Paul 
will return in Romans. 

Indeed, Romans touches on many themes related to Galatians. Exploring 
the implications of this reading for Paul's argument in Romans would accord- 
ingly require another book. At this point, I simply note that the distinguishing 
of gentiles and Jews as discrete members of Abraham's omépua in Rom 4:16 
(cf. 4:9-12) accords well with the suggested argument in Galatians, as does the 


9 This understanding thus eliminates such vexed questions as whether or not it would be 
better for a Jew to have died right before the crucifixion than to live past the resurrection 
but—for whatever reason—not come to accept the gospel. 

10 So, e.g., Susan Eastman, "Israel and the Mercy of God: A Re-reading of Galatians 6.16 and 
Romans 9-11,” NTS 56: 1-29. The tod 6:00 would not be superfluous if it provides a theo- 
logical warrant for the mercy wish, a suggestion I owe to Douglas Campbell. 

11 See Robinson, “Circumcision,” 24. 
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intermingling of Abrahamic and divine sonships in 9:6-9. The mixture of nat- 
ural and wild branches in the olive tree analogy of Rom 11:17-24 presents a sim- 
ilarly amenable image: the identification of the olive tree's natural branches 
as Israel suggests that Abraham constitutes the sustaining root, with the gen- 
tiles then being grafted not into Israel but, as in Galatians, into Abraham's 
family. As for the somewhat different tenor of Paul's Abrahamic argument in 
Romans, I suggest that it arises from a difference in the underlying situations: 
in Galatians, the gentile Christians essentially want to become Jews, whereas 
in Romans, theJewish and gentile Christians both seem to think that they have 
no need of the other group (hence, e.g., the warnings against boasting in 2:17— 
29 and 1117-36, respectively).!? 

Finally, this book argues for the fundamental importance of the Abrahamic 
Zonen to Paul's gospel and theology. Moreover, it contends that Galatians 
clearly interprets this 51a§)xy as an adoptive Hellenistic testament. The adop- 
tive nature is the crucial component that so many interpretations overlook. 
On the one hand, adoption marks the point of overlap between testamentary 
and covenantal understandings of 810055. It thus enables us to explain both 
the appeal of this gospel to the Jewish Jerusalem apostles as well as Paul’s will- 
ingness to use dia8yxy in a more covenantal sense elsewhere (Rom 11:27; 1 Cor 
11:25; 2 Cor 3:6, 14). On the other hand, adoption provides the key to discerning 
the coherence in the letter’s three images of Abrahamic descent. Abraham’s 
divine adoption enables Paul’s identification of Christ—the only naturally 
begotten son of both Abraham and God—as the sole Abrahamic seed (3:16). 
Christ, in turn, unites the physical Jewish sons of Abraham (3:7) and the Spirit- 
filled gentile children of promise (4:28) into a single entity, namely, the seed 
who inherits (3:29). It is this interdependent, tripartite model of Abrahamic 
descent that in Gal 3-4 serves as the basis for a coherent argument intended to 
discourage the gentile Galatians from coming under the Jewish law. 


12 On the situation in Romans, see, e.g., Francis Watson, "The Two Roman Congregations: 
Romans 1411533," in The Romans Debate (ed. Karl P. Donfried; rev. and exp. ed.; Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson), 203-15. 
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